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Once  in  the  dear  dead  days  beyond  recall 
When  on  the  world  the  mists  began  to  fall 
Out  of  the  dreams  that  rose  in  happy  throng 
Low  to  our  hearts  Love  sung  an  old  sweet  song. 
And  in  the  dusk,  where  fell  the  firelight's  gleam, 
Softly  it  wove  itself  into  our  dream  : 

Just  a  song  at  twilight 
When  the  lights  are  low 
And  the  flick’ring  shadows 
Softly  come  and  go — 

Though  the  heart  be  weary, 

Sad  the  day  and  long — 

Still  to  us  at  twilight 

Conies  Love’s  old  sweet  song. 


Even  to-day  we  hear  Love’s  song  of  yore  ; 

Deep  in  our  hearts  it  dwells  for  evermore  ; 

Footsteps  may  falter — weary  grow  the  way, 

Still  we  can  hear  it  at  the  close  of  day — 

So  till  the  end,  when  life’s  dim  shadows  fall, 

Love  will  be  found  the  sweetest  song  of  all. 

Just  a  song  at  twilight 
When  the  lights  are  low 
And  the  flick’ring  shadows 
Softly  come  and  go — 

Though  the  heart  be  weary, 

Sad  the  day  and  long — 

Still  to  us  at  twilight 
Comes  Love's  old  sweet  song. 

Clifton  Bingham 


“LOVE’S 

OLD  SWEET  SONG” 

CHAPTER  I 

Only  a  cloud  in  the  summer  sky, 

The  fall  of  a  leaf  as  we  pass  by, 

A  whispered  word,  a  hand’s  light  touch, 

Only  a  little,  and  yet  how  much. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  it  all,  Pat  ?  ” 

I  am  reclining  somewhat  lazily  in  an  easy- 
chair  before  my  fire  when  I  put  the  question 
to  my  friend  and  companion.  His  sole  reply 
is  to  wag  his  ridiculous  stump  of  a  tail,  and 
place  one  paw  upon  my  outstretched  right 
slipper.  His  eyes  express  disbelief,  wonder, 
but  sympathy  for  my  trouble. 

I  love  all  dogs,  but  I  admire  Pat.  He  may 
be  a  mongrel.  My  friends  with  charming 
unanimity  agree  that  he  is.  But  your  human 
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mongrel  is  invariably  bestial,  while  your 
canine  type  of  the  hybrid  race  is  more  human 
than  man.  Pat  understands  every  word  I 
say  to  him.  He  comprehends  perfectly  that 
I  have  just  informed  him  that  I,  even  I, 
Francis  Secret  an,  am  a  murderer  ! 

Now,  what  man  of  my  acquaintance,  pure¬ 
bred  and  pedigreed,  would  not,  confronted 
with  such  astounding  intelligence,  turn  his 
back  upon  me  in  a  contemptuous  horror  ? 

But  not  Pat  !  He  looks  me  full  in  the  face, 
disbelieving  me,  almost  reproaching  me  for 
a  feeble  attempt  to  make  a  fool  of  him.  As 
if  I  could  ! 

Bless  you,  he  knows.  Sitting  on  his 
haunches,  he  whiningly  admits  that  he  can 
see  the  disastrous  truth  in  my  ever-open  face. 
He  is  sorry  for  me. 

So  am  I  for  myself.  I  am  not  at  all  pleased 
with  the  position  in  which  I  find  myself. 
Pat  may  look  upon  my  crime  leniently,  but 
no  one  else  will.  I  am  haunted  dreadfully 
by  the  fear  of  what  Christopher  will  say  to 
me  when  he  hears  of  it.  I  feel  very  inclined 
never  to  tell  him.  Not  being  a  dog  he  will 
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not  sympathise  with  me  in  the  least.  He 
will  probably  think  me  a  fool,  possibly  call  me 
one.  Christopher  will  not  be  so  forgiving. 

And  murder,  too,  such  a  commonplace, 
everyday,  vulgar  crime.  I  can  imagine 
Christopher's  face.  It  was  not  even  justifiable 
homicide.  The  old  woman  got  in  the  way  of 
the  taxi  in  which  I  was  speeding  like  the 
devil,  and  she  is  now  dead,  and  I  am  the 
instrument  of  her  demise.  Voild  ! 

To  explain.  It  was  purely  my  fault. 

I  should  not  have  been  in  such  a  mad  hurry. 
Winter  could  have  easily  waited  at  the  club  for 
me.  He  has  done  so  often  enough  before. 
But  I  know  that  he  hates  waiting,  even  for  me, 
and  I  am  naturally  of  a  kind,  not  to  say  soft¬ 
hearted,  disposition. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Winter  is  still  waiting 
for  me,  and  it  is  four  hours  later.  After  “  it  " 
occurred,  I  had  not  the  presence  of  mind  to 
meet  him,  and  in  the  worry  and  confusion  of 
the  “  affair  "  I  omitted  to  send  him  a  wire 
or  to  telephone  him.  I  forgot  him.  It  was 
my  appointment,  luckily,  or  otherwise  he 
would  be  raving. 
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Let  him  rave.  One  does  not  murder  an  old 
woman  every  day  in  the  week. 

To  think  that  four  brief  hours  ago  I  was  an 
innocent  man  !  The  thought  that  so  much  of 
import  can  arise  out  of  such  trivial  circum¬ 
stances  is  to  me  appalling.  The  poor  soul  has 
been  carried  away  to  the  mortuary  to  await  an 
inquest.  Official  notes  have  been  duly  and 
copiously  taken  of  all  our  varied  names  and 
addresses.  I  shall  have,  of  course,  to  appear. 
As  I  say,  my  position  is  eminently  an  unplea¬ 
sant  one.  I  do  not  care  for  these  public 
appearances. 

Then  there  is  the  girl.  What  am  I  to  do 
about  the  girl  ?  And  four  hours  and  five 
minutes  ago  I  was  a  blameless  individual 
without  a  stain  on  my  character.  Now  ! 

I  am  trembling.  Why  on  earth  was  I  fool 
enough  to  tell  the  cabman  to  drive  sharp  ? 
I  who  never  am  in  a  hurry  !  I  whose  motto — 
one  of  them — has  been  for  forty  years  festina 
lente  ! 


CHAPTER  II 


For  some  the  calm,  the  sweet  and  peaceful  life, 

The  beauty  of  the  world  God  made  so  fair ; 

For  some  the  storm,  the  never-ending  strife, 

The  stress,  the  care. 

It  had  only  been  the  matter  of  a  moment, 
and  as  everyone,  even  the  stolid  policeman, 
admitted,  an  unavoidable  accident.  One 
of  those  trivial  everyday  occurrences  that 
have  far-reaching  and  unknown  results.  The 
inquest  proved  conclusively  that  if  anyone 
could  be  to  blame  it  was  the  unfortunate 
victim,  the  driver  being  exonerated  and  the 
occupant  of  the  vehicle  thanked  for  coming 
forward  to  give  evidence. 

From  the  extremely  casual  atmosphere  in 
which  the  enquiry  was  conducted,  it  might 
have  been  an  everyday  matter,  as  very  prob¬ 
ably  it  was  in  the  Coroner's  wide  experience. 
I  was  glad  to  get  away  and  home.  It  was 

an  unhappy  incident  in  a  hitherto  irreproach- 
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able  career.  But  it  had  not  finished,  as  I 
hoped  it  had. 

Outside  the  court  in  which  the  inquest 
had  been  held  a  police  constable  came  to  the 
salute. 

“  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  the  young  woman  ?  " 

“  Well  ?  "  I  said  calmly.  I  may  mention 
that  I  had  resolved  to  blot  the  whole  affair 
out  of  my  mind.  But  I  was  not  to  be  allowed 
to  escape  so  lightly. 

“  She  would  like  to  speak  to  you,  sir." 

“  Where  is  she  ?  "  I  demanded. 

“  At  the  Southern  Hospital,  casualty  ward. 
Injured  arm  and  shock,"  said  the  stolid 
official. 

“  I  am  sorry,"  I  answered,  for  this  was  news 
to  me.  I  had  scarcely  thought  of  the  girl. 

“  She  wishes  to  see  you,  sir." 

“  Oh,  very  well,  I  will  go,"  I  sighed  re¬ 
signedly.  I  thought  of  the  bright,  clear  fire 
in  my  grate,  and  Pat  lying  on  the  hearth 
waiting  for  my  footstep.  The  expression 
“  casualty  ward  "  was  callous  and  made  me 
shudder.  I  would  see  the  person  whom  the 
constable  tersely  described  as  “  the  young 
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woman  "  and  then,  as  the  French  say,  the 
matter  would  “  finish  itself."  With  such 
pleasant,  optimistic  insouciance  do  we  poor 
humans  plan  out  the  course  of  the  next  year 
or  so  of  our  lives,  while  the  immediate  moment 
that  follows  turns  all  our  immaculately 
arranged  designs  topsy-turvy. 

It  was  not  ordained  that  the  matter  should 
finish  itself  yet.  A  man  may  pride  himself 
upon  his  philosophy  without  being  anything 
of  a  philosopher,  just  as  your  hidebound  cynic 
is  cheerfully  good-natured  at  times  !  Though 
I  wondered  what  I  was  doing  in  this  galley  I 
looked  at  the  ordeal  before  me  with  a  large 
philosophy,  comforting  myself  with  the  well- 
worn  phrase  che  sara  sara .  But  my  ease  of 
mind  was  frightened  out  of  me  at  the  Southern 
Hospital. 

True,  everything  that  comfort  and  science 
could  provide  was  present  in  that  neat,  silent 
ward,  but  the  thought  of  the  suffering  that 
surrounded  me,  more  than  the  actual  sight 
of  it,  jarred  on  my  nerves.  I  am  acutely  sensi¬ 
tive.  The  horror  of  it  all,  invisible  to  my  eyes, 
was  dreadfully  visible  to  my  mind. 
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A  neatly  garbed  attendant  conducted  me 
to  a  screened-off  bed  at  the  far  end  of  the 
ward,  and  I  found  myself  looking  into  a  pair 
of  the  most  liquid  grey-blue  eyes  that  I  had 
ever  seen  in  my  life. 

“You  are  the  gentleman - ”  murmured  a 

voice  that  matched  them.  I  inclined  my 
head. 

“  Poor  mother.  They  tell  me  she  is  dead.” 

“  I  am  so  deeply,  sincerely  sorry,”  I  began, 
the  feeling  of  being  a  murderer  coming  over 
me  more  strongly  than  ever. 

“  It  was  not  your  fault,”  interrupted  the 
low  voice,  “  it  could  not  be  helped.  And 
perhaps  it  was  better.  Will  you  come  and  see 
me  again  when  I  am  stronger  ?  I  cannot 
thank  you  now.” 

“  I  fear  you  have  nothing  to  thank  me  for,” 
I  replied.  The  eyes  were  fixed  upon  mine  as 
I  spoke. 

“  She  had  been  dying  for  months,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  low  voice ;  “  the  heart  was  very,  very 
weak.  The  slightest  shock,  the  doctor  said, 
and  she  had  borne  so  much.  We  were  home¬ 
less,  penniless.  We  were  on  our  way  to  the 
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workhouse  !  It  was  either  that  for  her  or  the 
river.” 

“  You  must  not  talk  too  much,”  I  said. 
Her  lips  were  trembling,  her  breath  came  in 
gasps. 

“  Now  I  am  quite  alone  in  the  world.”  The 
deep  eyes  filled  with  tears.  I  pushed  a  strand 
of  hair — it  was  pretty,  soft  golden  brown  hair 
— away  from  her  brow,  and  they  thanked  me 
mutely. 

“  Please  do  not  say  that,”  I  murmured. 

“  But  I  am  !  ”  The  ghost  of  a  smile  crept 
over  the  face,  pale  with  pain  and  wasted  even 
to  the  border  of  emaciation. 

A  sudden  light  broke  in  upon  me.  But 
*  before  I  could  speak  the  nurse  laid  a  hand 
upon  my  arm. 

“  Come  now,”  she  said,  and  I  followed  her 
in  silence. 

“  Is  it  ?  ”  I  asked  her  with  my  eyebrows, 
when  the  screen  stood  between  us  and  those 
haunting  eyes  of  grey.  The  nurse  put  her 
finger  to  her  lips. 

“  Starvation  !  ”  she  whispered.  A  deep  and 
intense  wave  of  pity  surged  up  in  my  heart. 
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It  must  have  shown  on  my  face,  for  the  nurse 
smiled  faintly. 

“We  are  used  to  it,"  she  whispered. 

My  whole  being  went  hot  with  horror. 
I  had  never  been  brought  into  close  contact 
with  this  depth  of  misery,  and  it  thrilled 
me  with  a  sudden  agony  of  utter  helplessness. 

“  She  will  not  die  ?  "  I  asked,  surprised  at 
the  interest  with  which  I  put  the  terse 
question. 

“  Not  here,"  answered  the  nurse. 

I  left  the  hospital  sick  of  heart,  haunted  by 
the  girl's  liquid  eyes  and  the  story  they  and 
she  between  them  had  partly  told  me.  The 
rest  I  guessed. 


CHAPTER  III 


I  do  not  ask  for  fleeting  fame, 

Nor  care  though  some  may  choose  to  blame, 

Nor  would  I  win  the  moment’s  name 
That  is  of  this  world’s  praise ; 

But  this  I  would,  and  life  can  bring 
As  my  reward  no  dearer  thing, 

That  every  song  I  strive  to  sing 
Be  worthy  of  your  gaze. 

On  my  way  home  I  made  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  decent  interment  of  the 
poor  woman  of  whose  death  I  had  been  a 
contributory  cause.  It  was  the  least  that  I 
could  do.  Those  liquid  grey  eyes,  great  and 
sunken  with  starvation,  had  brought  me  back 
my  sense  of  culpable  responsibility  more  than 
ever.  I  did  not  even  attempt  to  argue  with 
the  feeling. 

From  the  doctor  I  obtained  the  fullest 
corroboration  of  the  nurse’s  remark,  added  to 
which  was  his  own  decisively  expressed  opinion 
that  death  had  resulted  as  much  from  want 
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of  ordinary  sustenance  of  life  as  from  the 
shock  to  an  already  much  enfeebled  heart. 
It  was  horrible  to  think  that  two  fellow  human 
beings  could  be  brought  in  a  presumably 
civilised  country  to  the  very  brink  of  starva¬ 
tion.  Yet  it  was  so. 

The  horror  of  it  clung  to  me.  I  could  not 
forget  it.  I  said  nothing  to  the  doctor.  Much 
similar  experience  had  rendered  him  callous. 
Even  my  faithful  mongrel,  a  soulless  lump  of 
liesli  and  blood  and  bone  tempered  with  a 
certain  amount  of  intelligence,  was  better  off 
than  these  two  who  had  been  so  suddenly 
hurled  into  the  web  of  my  commonplace 
existence. 

I  went  back  to  my  chambers,  the  clear  fire 
and  Pat  before  it,  thoughtful.  I  have  said 
that  I  am  peculiarly  sensitive.  Pat  greeted 
me  subducdly,  as  though  he  knew  I  was 
troubled.  ITis  silent  eyes  sympathised  with 
me.  They  seemed  to  say,  “  I  know  you 
can’t  help  being  a  sort  of  a  murderer,  but 
you  can  do  no  good  now  by  blaming  yourself.” 

I  had  occupied  for  some  years  now  a 
quiet  set  of  chambers  in  the  Grays  Inn 
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neighbourhood.  It  was  not  a  fashionable 
locality,  but  it  suited  me,  being  reasonable  as 
regards  rent,  sufficiently  accessible,  and  blessed 
with  the  old-fashioned  roominess  which  1 
loved  and  could  not  have  obtained  further 
west.  I  had  happened  upon  them  quite  by  a 
chance  when  circumstances  necessitated  my 
taking  a  new  domicile,  and  I  had  found  them 
so  comfortable  that  I  remained  there.  I  had 
no  near  relations  to  pester  me  after  their 
fashion  with  undesired  advice.  None  nearer, 
that  is  to  say,  than  Christopher,  who  found 
fault  with  all  I  did,  said,  even  thought,  when 
I  expressed  myself  in  his  hearing.  If  such 
friends  as  I  had  did  not  approve  of  my 
quarters,  the  remedy  lay  in  their  own  hands. 
They  could  refrain  from  coming  to  see  me 
there. 

One  boon  I  must  mention.  The  cuisine  and 
service  were  both  excellent.  While  not  being 
a  gourmand,  I  am  the  possessor  of  one  attri¬ 
bute  of  most  men  between  forty  and  fifty ;  I 
like  a  nice  dinner,  nicely  served  and  properly 
cooked.  One  need  not  be  an  epicure  even  if 
one  does  own  a  leaning  towards  the  good 
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things  of  life.  I  could,  and  often  do,  dine 
off  a  chop  and  potatoes  with  the  necessary 
accessories,  and  enjoy  the  meal  far  more  than 
a  ten-course  dinner  at  the  Ritz  or  the  Carlton. 
Christopher  objects  to  this  Catholicism  of 
mine.  He  calls  it  inconsistent.  But  as  I  took 
the  trouble  once  to  point  out  to  him,  it  is  I  who 
assimilate  the  chop  and  not  he. 

Christopher  would  prefer  me — he  has  said  so 
— to  have  a  house,  servants,  a  spare  bedroom 
for  himself,  a  garden  where  I  could  potter 
about  (like  a  suburban  clerk)  ;  to  make 
myself,  in  short,  respectable,  a  ratepayer,  and 
perhaps  even  a  member  of  the  local  District 
Council.  A  drawing-room  rarely  entered  with 
a  piano  never  opened  and  a  book-case  seldom 
approached  save  to  dust  :  this  sort  of  thing 
pleases  him. 

I  distinctly  recollect  the  expression  of  dis¬ 
gust  on  his  face  when  he  first  viewed  my 
rooms  in  Martin  Street.  He  was  fourteen  at 
the  time,  which  was  about  eight  years  ago, 
and  he  has  never  quite  lost  the  expression, 
though  his  contempt  has  softened  by  degrees 
into  a  must-put-up -with-it  toleration. 
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My  books  arc  not  in  a  case,  and  they  are 
very  often  read  ;  my  small  black  cottage 
piano  is  never  closed  ;  my  drawing-room  is 
one  with  my  dining-room  and  my  study — 
workshop,  if  you  will.  Across  the  stone  land¬ 
ing  is  my  bedroom,  and  a  lumber-room  for 
boxes  and  impedimenta  lies  next  to  this. 
Such  is  my  “  snug  little  kingdom,"  though  I 
have  only  to  climb  two  pairs  of  stairs,  not  four, 
to  reach  it.  Double  doors,  one  of  green  baize, 
shut  off  each  room  and  shut  out  all  sound, 
from  which  I  opine  that  once  the  floor  was 
the  habitat  during  business  hours  of  some 
forgotten  firm  of  solicitors,  who,  after  pulling 
innumerable  clients  out  of  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy,  at  last  drifted  into  that  purlieu 
of  ignominy  and  wTere  struck  off  the  rolls. 
If  so,  their  failure  has  been  my  comfort,  and  I 
owe  them  all  thanks. 

Out  of  Holborn  the  muffled  roar  of  the 
traffic  comes  not  unpleasantly.  The  house 
is  very  old,  and  warm  on  the  coldest  winter 
night,  while  cool  in  the  most  broiling  day  in 
August.  I  am  satisfied.  Why  worry  about 
Christopher  ?  I  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
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I  am  neither  married  nor  unmarried,  a 
statement  which  I  can  best  explain  by  saying 
that  I  have  been  for  some  years  a  grass- 
widower.  Various  circumstances,  many  of 
which  need  not  be  set  forth  here,  contributed 
to  this  result.  I  may  be  a  difficult  man  to  live 
with — Christopher,  when  he  is  inclined  to  be 
uncomplimentary,  and  he  is  not  often  other¬ 
wise,  avers  that  I  am.  He  thinks  that  no  one 
could  ever  “  get  on  ”  with  me,  except  himself. 
As  we  frequently  agree  to  differ  on  all  sorts  of 
topics,  from  politics  to  poetry — a  very  far  cry 
that  —  I  venture  to  think  that  this  opinion 
errs  on  the  point  of  veracity. 

However  that  may  be,  at  present  I  have  a 
wife  in  name  only.  The  last  I  heard  of  the 
lady  who  bears  my  name  was  from  Australia. 
We  parted  on  amicable  terms,  and  as  she  still 
draws  her  quarterly  allowance  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  duly 
secured  to  her,  from  my  solicitors,  I  conclude 
that  I  have  ample  evidence  of  her  existence. 

My  position  is  peculiar,  but  not,  I  believe, 
uncommon.  What  is  uncommon  in  the  case 
is  that,  instead  of  playing  that  popular 
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matrimonial  farce  known  as  “  pull  devil,  pull 
baker,"  my  wife  and  I  had  the  sense  to 
recognise  our  exceeding  incompatibility  and 
to  act  as  we  did.  I  owe  her  no  grudge, 
and  I  don't  know  why  she  should  owe  me 
any.  I  have  not  heard  from  her  personally 
for  years.  She  only  communicates  with 
Christopher.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  explain 
that  Christopher  is  her  son,  and  mine. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Be  Life  grey  or  golden, 

Happiness  or  tears, 

Sympathy’s  the  keynote 
Of  the  song  of  years. 

I  learnt  much  when  I  went  to  the  Southern 
Hospital  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day. 
The  modest  little  funeral  of  the  victim  of  my 
insane  haste  to  keep  a  foolish  appointment 
at  the  club  had  taken  place  in  the  morning. 
It  was  a  most  dismal,  depressing  sort  of  day — 
the  time  of  year  was  October — and  Kensal 
Green,  never  the  cheerfullest  of  districts, 
looked  desolate  and  mouldy.  Only  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  made  me  attend  the  ceremony, 
and  perhaps  the  feeling  that  those  haunting 
grey  eyes  would  look  a  little  less  sad  when 
their  owner  knew  that  the  mother  she  loved — 
I  had  to  presume  they  loved  each  other — 
had  not  been  borne  to  her  last  resting-place 
unfriended  save  by  the  necessary  attendants. 
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My  sacrifice  of  time  and  comfort  did  not  go 
without  its  reward.  I  found  the  patient  in  the 
casualty  ward  very  much  better,  and  tearfully 
grateful  to  me  for  what  I  had  done.  The 
gratitude  I  deprecated  ;  I  hate  to  be  thanked, 
with  tears  or  without  them,  for  doing  what  I 
consider  to  be  my  duty. 

“  Very  much  better,”  murmured  my  friend 
the  nurse  in  my  ear  ;  “  your  visit  did  her 
good,  for  she  fell  into  a  long  sleep  at  once 
when  you  had  gone.  Are  you  a  relative  ?  ” 

That  nurse  stared  when  I  told  her  a  few 
brief  particulars. 

“  It’s  very  good  of  you,  sir,”  she  said, 
“  it's  not  so  many  gentlemen  would  do  what 
you  have  troubled  to  do.  Miss  Forrester  is 
awake  and  expecting  you.” 

“  So  that  is  her  name  1  ” 

“  She  told  me  this  morning,  poor  girl,  and 
more.  I  feel  heart-sorry  for  her,”  said  the 
nurse. 

“  I  must  try  and  learn  more  too,”  I  replied 
cheerfully,  and  stepped  behind  the  screen. 

The  patient,  propped  up  with  pillows,  and 
certainly  looking  less  starved,  smiled  at  me 
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with  her  beautiful  eyes.  Even  the  deep 
sunken  hollows  round  them  could  not  mar 
their  beauty  of  light  and  expression.  I 
caught  myself  surmising  at  their  loveliness 
when  health  and  happiness  had  called  back  life 
into  the  weary  limbs,  the  burdened  heart, 
the  starved  body  ! 

“  Why  are  you  so  good  to  me  ?  ”  she  asked, 
still  in  that  low,  musical  voice  that  so  appealed 
to  my  senses.  I  love  a  woman  to  speak 
softly. 

“  I  really  don’t  know,”  I  replied,  with  truth. 

Her  beautiful  eyes  wandered  to  the  flowers 
I  had  sent  her  the  day  before.  They — her 
eyes — filled  with  tears. 

“  I  shall  most  certainly  go  away  if  you  begin 
to  cry,”  I  remarked,  as  if  to  a  child. 

“  I  cannot  help  it,”  she  said  simply ; 
“  you  know  nothing  about  me,  who  I  am  or 
where  I  came  from.  I  might  be  a  wicked  girl 
for  all  you  know  !  ” 

“  What  a  poor  sort  of  compliment  to  my 
discernment !  You  can  set  my  mind  and  yours 
at  ease  by  telling  me  something  about  your¬ 
self.” 
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“  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin/’  she 
answered. 

“  Why  trouble  ?  Wait  until  you  feel 
better.” 

“  I  am  a  perfect  stranger,  and  yet  you 
waste  your  time  and  trouble  on  me.” 

“  Not  waste,”  I  laughed,  “  say  expend. 
And  my  time  is  my  own  to  do  as  I  please 
with.” 

“  As  I  told  you  yesterday,”  she  said,  “  we 
are — I  am  now — poor  and  homeless,  and 
alone  now  that - ” 

“Not  quite  alone,”  I  interrupted.  “  Please 
do  not  force  me  to  read  the  Riot  Act  to  you  ! 
I  may  not  be  a  doctor,  but  I  can  be  very 
severe.” 

“  Well,  let  me  tell  you  all  I  can.”  I  nodded 
assent.  “  My  name  is  Forrester,  Irene 
Forrester.  It  is  a  long  story - ” 

“  Tell  it  another  time,”  I  said.  “  I  am  not 
curious  in  the  least.  All  I  want  you  to  do  is 
to  get  well.” 

“  Poor  mother  !  It  has  been  such  a  sad, 
hard  struggle  for  her  since  my  father  died. 
He  was  a  gentleman.” 
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“  I  need  no  telling  that/5  I  said.  In  fact, 
it  was  out  of  the  question  to  dream  that  the 
girl  whose  white,  refined  face  was  before  me 
could  be  anything  but  a  lady  by  descent,  if 
not  by  actual  birth.  “  How  long  has  he  been 
dead  ?  55 

“  More  than  ten  years.  He  left  my  mother 
and  I  penniless  when  I  was  just  fourteen,  and 
ever  since  then  it  has  been  a  long  struggle  to 
live.  And  now  it  is  over.55 

She  spoke  resignedly,  not  bitterly,  and  I 
touched  with  my  own  the  thin,  still,  weak 
hand  she  unconsciously  held  out  to  me. 

“  That  is  where  you  are  wrong/5 1  answered  ; 

it  is  all  just  beginning.  If  you  will  let  me,  I 
am  going  to  be  your  friend.  I  am  an  idle, 
grey-haired  old  man,  and  I  very  badly  want 
a  hobby  with  which  to  occupy  my  spare  time. 
So  you  are  going  to  be  my  hobby,  if  you 
will/" 

“  I  cannot  understand  your  kindness/5 

“  Don’t  try  to,55  I  said  trivially ;  “  it 

will  only  make  your  head  ache.  Besides,  I  am 
responsible  for  your  presence  here.  You  must 
not  forget  that  fact.55 
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“  I  am  so  grateful  to  you." 

“  What  for  ?  Knocking  you  down  in  my 
mad  hurry  to  keep  a  worthless  appointment 
with  a  man  I  really  did  not  care  twopence 
to  meet  ?  I  hate  gratitude  too  !  " 

“  Tell  me  something  about  yourself,"  she 
said. 

“  I  am  nobody  in  particular.  Name,  Francis 
Secretan,  residence,  Martin  Street,  Gray’s  Inn. 
Occupation,  none.  Age,  old  enough  to  know 
better  than  to  rush  in  irresponsible  taxi-cabs 
about  crowded  streets  and  knock  inoffensive 
pedestrians  down.  There  you  are,  in  a  nut¬ 
shell  !  " 

Irene  Forrester  laughed  softly.  Her  laugh 
was  as  pretty  as  her  name,  I  thought. 

“  No  occupation,  and  one  hobby  !  "  she  said. 

“  Quite  so  ;  and  a  very  pleasant  hobby,  too, 
I  shall  find  it.  You  and  I,  Miss  Forrester,  will 
form  an  alliance  of  two,  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive,  to  fight  the  world.  But  in  order  to  do 
that,  partner,  you  must  make  up  your  mind 
to  get  strong  and  well  in  the  shortest  possible 
space  of  time." 

“  I  will,"  said  the  girl,  “  I  will  indeed, 
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if  it  is  only  to  show  you  how  grateful  I  am 
for  your  kindness." 

“  Friendship,  if  you  please !  "  I  put  in 
sternly.  Miss  Forrester  accepted  the  correc¬ 
tion  with  her  eyes. 

“  I  don't  know  what  to  do  or  where  to  go 
when  I  leave  here,"  she  said. 

"  Partner,  you  are  breaking  the  contract  !  " 
I  exclaimed.  “  Will  you  leave  that  entirely  to 
me  ?  You  can  and  may  trust  me." 

Her  deep  eyes  looked  into  mine.  "  I  know 
I  can  trust  you,"  she  replied,  “  and  I  will. 
Somehow,  you  are  not  like  most  men.  I  have 
never  believed  in  a  man  in  my  life." 

“  I  should  like  you,"  I  said,  “  to  believe  in 
this  one." 

"  I  do,  because  I  feel  I  can,"  she  answered 
quickly.  “  Your  eyes,  your  face - " 

"It  is  not  much  of  a  face,"  I  remarked, 
"  but  it  is  the  best  I  have  !  " 

"  How  good  you  are  to  me  !  "  said  Irene 
Forrester  inconsequently. 

"  Good-bye,  partner,  until  to-morrow  !  " 
Her  grateful  eyes,  swimming  with  unshed 
tears,  followed  me  as  I  left  her. 


CHAPTER  V 


The  golden  days,  the  golden  days, 

When  all  our  world  was  young, 

When  light  of  foot  we  trod  life’s  ways 
And  merry  songs  were  sung ; 

Was  ever  sky  so  clear  and  blue, 

Beyond  all  paint  and  pen, 

Were  ever  hearts  so  brave,  so  true, 

As  those  that  loved  us  then  1 

I  left  the  Southern  Hospital  with  determina¬ 
tion  in  my  heart,  formulating  a  plan  as  I 
went.  I  happened  to  pass  a  fruiterer’s  shop 
on  my  way. 

“  I’ll  send  Irene  something,”  I  thought. 

Good  Lord  !  I  was  thinking  of  the  girl  by 
her  Christian  name  already.  I  sent  her  some 
grapes  and  flowers.  After  all,  I  had  many  a 
time  wasted  thought  and  money  on  far  less 
deserving  young  women,  I  said  to  myself. 
And  Irene — there  I  was  again  ! — certainly 
had  a  claim  upon  me  for  all  kindness  and  con¬ 
sideration. 
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To  prevent  anything  in  the  form  of  reproach 
falling  upon  me,  I  may  as  well  confess  that 
had  Irene  Forrester  not  been  the  Irene  For¬ 
rester  that  she  was,  I  doubt  if  I  should  have 
thought  so  much  or  so  often  of  her  claim 
upon  me  or  of  herself.  After  all,  a  man  is 
only  a  man.  She  appealed  to  me,  she  in¬ 
terested  me,  she  attracted  me.  Without  any 
undue  boasting  I  may  lay  claim  to  a  certain 
experience  of  a  varied  character  with  the  sex 
that  is  for  some  reason  entitled  the  fair. 
But  Irene  was  different  to  any  woman  I  had 
ever  known. 

“  Peste  !  "  I  thought,  “  I  shall  be  calling  her 
Irene  to  her  face  next  !  Well,  if  I  do  I  don't 
care."  Which  thought  exactly  expresses  my 
mood  at  the  moment. 

Without  thinking,  I  hailed  a  passing  taxi, 
and  then,  remembering  the  last  occasion  on 
which  I  had  ridden  in  one,  I  sent  the  thing 
away,  at  which  the  driver  looked  at  me  as 
though  I  were  a  drivelling  lunatic.  I  took 
a  hansom  that  happened  to  crawl  past. 
In  due  course  and  without  any  extraordinary 
haste  this  set  me  down  in  Upper  Gloucester 
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Place.  Five  minutes  later  I  was  being  warmly 
kissed  on  both  cheeks  by  a  voluble  French¬ 
woman  ! 

Don't  be  astonished,  pray.  Seeing  that 
Madame,  as  I  called  her,  had  nursed  me  on 
her  knee  when  I  was  a  very  small  and  not 
particularly  virile  child,  she  was  decidedly 
entitled  to  her  kiss,  as  well  as  the  salute 
I  gave  her  in  return. 

“Oh,  la,  la  !  "  she  exclaimed,  patting  me 
in  the  exuberance  of  her  delight,  “  and  it  is 
my  boy  !  Ah  me,  the  years  but  they  fly. 
And  the  change  that  comes.  Ma  foi!  And 
so  it  is  well  with  the  boy  !  " 

“  Doesn't  it  look  so  ?  "  I  replied.  To  Julie 
Brema,  my  old  nurse,  playfellow,  landlady, 
mother,  and  friend,  all  rolled  into  one  delightful 
seventy-year-old  adorable  specimen  of  elderly 
Frenchwoman  of  the  sweetest  and  best  type, 
I  was  still  the  boy  she  had  petted,  scolded, 
spoilt,  and  adored.  In  her  eyes  I  was  still 
fourteen  and  ldssable  ! 

I  had  neglected  Madame  sadly  of  late, 
and  she  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  me  so,  with 
love  in  her  old  eyes  and  in  broken  English 
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that  had  made  me  laugh  in  boyhood  and 
that  now  made  me  love  her  for  the  thousand 
memories  it  kept  alive  in  me  !  She  was 
seventy,  and  had  a  complexion  that  many  a 
duchess  would  have  given  a  diamond  tiara 
to  own.  Her  affection  for  me  gave  her  the 
right,  or  so  she  assumed,  to  “  mother  ”  me 
as  well  as  imprint  chaste  salutes  upon  my 
either  cheek,  French-wise,  an  ordeal  to  which 
I  always  submitted  gracefully. 

“  Oh,  la  !  But  it  is  that  you  look  the  pale  ! 
It  is  the  late  hours  of  London,  the  life  of  rush, 
the  worry  !  ” 

I  hastened  to  assure  Madame  that  I  had 
been  leading  an  exceedingly  reputable  life 
considering,  and  contrived  to  cut  short  the 
lecture  that  would  have  followed. 

“  No,  chere  Madame,  I  have  been  very  good. 
But  I  want  you  to  help  me  in  a  little  act  of 
charity,  if  you  will.” 

I  knew  very  well  that  I  could  rely  upon  Julie 
both  for  her  assistance  and  her  discretion. 
In  a  few  sentences  I  laid  my  position  before 
her.  She  listened  with  occasionally  interjected 
exclamations  and  uplif tings  of  ringed  hands, 
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the  finger-nails  of  which  I  noticed  were  as 
unclean  as  ever.  Her  nails  had  been  in 
mourning  ever  since  I  had  first  made  their 
acquaintance. 

“  I  want  you,”  I  said,  employing  a  certain 
cajoling  accent  that  I  knew  would  delight 
her,  “  to  befriend  this  poor  lady  and  take 
her  chez  vous  until  her  arm  is  well  and  she  is 
stronger.  You  see,  Madame,  I  feel  I  am  the 
cause  of  her  illness  ” — I  did  not  speak  of  Miss 
Forrester’s  poverty — “  and  she  is  all  alone 
in  the  world.” 

“  Pauvre  petite”  cried  Madame,  “  elle  est 
en  desespoir,  vraiment  !  Helas  !  Mais  done  ! 
I  have  it.  It  is  to  let  even  now  ;  my  dining¬ 
rooms.  Voild  !  Vous  etes  le  bon  enfant !  ” 

“  Never  mind  my  goodness.  Will  you  do 
this  favour  for  me,  Madame.” 

“  Of  course  I  will,”  said  the  old  lady, 
beaming  on  her  boy,  and,  as  I  knew,  only  too 
delighted  to  “  do  him  a  goodness.”  Why 
and  for  what  Julie  loved  me  so  I  know  not. 
The  wealth  of  affection  she  showered  upon  me, 
and  which  I  feel  I  but  ill  requited,  delighted 
me.  It  had  used  to  make  the  wife  sneer, 
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but  then  that  lady  sneered  at  everything 
outside  the  limits  of  her  comprehension. 

So  it  was  arranged.  Irene  Forrester  should 
take  up  her  residence  at  LTpper  Gloucester 
Place  as  soon  as  she  was  well  enough.  I 
knew  she  would  have  the  best  and  the  faith- 
fullest  of  friends  in  Madame.  That  lovable 
old  soul  would  have  no  arriere  pensee  in  her 
mind  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  conduct  in 
thus  being  a  friend  to  a  damsel  in  distress. 
Your  average  ordinary  English  landlady 
would  have  looked  askance  at  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  would  have  discovered  God  knows 
how  many  of  the  sins  in  the  Decalogue  in  it. 
Julie  simply  beamed  and  showed  upon  her 
pretty  elderly  face  the  welcome  that  I  knew 
she  would  give  to  the  coming  stranger.  From 
one  point  of  view,  doubtless,  I  was  doing  an 
extremely  miwise  thing  in  adopting — cet  mot 
admirable !  as  Julie  would  say — Irene  For¬ 
rester,  but  from  another  I  would  stake  my 
life  upon  her  finding  happiness  under  the  roof 
of  Madame  Julie  ! 

She  actually  did  not  wish  to  charge  me  any 
rent,  merely  the  bare  expenses  of  keep  and 
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such  necessaries  ;  and  she  would  not  change 
her  mind  until  I  pretended  to  be  cross  and 
to  cry  oft  the  arrangement.  This  policy  on 
my  part  brought  about  her  capitulation  at 
once.  I  felt  more  and  more  certain  of  poor 
Irene’s  happiness  (never  mind,  I  think  of  her 
now  as  Irene  always),  and,  as  a  fact,  Julie 
fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight.  But  this  is 
anticipating  history. 

With  pride  Madame  displayed  to  me  the 
suite.  It  looked  homely  and  pleasant,  com¬ 
fortable,  and  I  congratulated  myself. 

Everything  in  the  bright  little  sitting-room 
and  the  cosy,  simply  furnished  bedroom  was 
as  neat  and  clean  as  the  proverbial  new  pin. 
Madame  expatiated  to  me  upon  the  dreadful¬ 
ness  of  her  last  lady  tenant,  whose  untidi¬ 
ness  had  very  greatly  disturbed  her  peace  of 
mind. 

“  Metis,  que  voulez-vous  ?  ”  she  cried,  with  a 
pathetic  gesture,  “  one  must  live.” 

Artful  Julie  !  She  was  in  no  need  of  money, 
I  could  have  sworn.  Was  there  ever  a  French¬ 
woman  of  seventy  who  had  not  a  stocking, 
and  a  well-filled  one  at'  that  ?  In  which 
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remark,  bien  entendu ,  there  is  no  allusion  to 
the  female  anatomy  ! 

I  bade  au  revoir  to  Julie  and  went  back 
to  Gray's  Inn  feeling  a  glow  of  satisfaction 
within  me.  Irene  would  be  happy  there,  I 
knew. 

I  wondered  a  little  what  Christopher  would 
say  about  it  when  he  knew.  But  then,  I 
reflected,  was  there  any  necessity  that  he 
should  know  ? 


CHAPTER  VI 


Just  a  song  at  twilight 
When  the  lights  are  low, 

And  the  flickering  shadows 
Softly  come  and  go. 

I  was  sitting  at  my  piano  in  the  soft  lamp¬ 
light,  playing  listlessly,  thoughtfully,  that 
same  evening,  and  my  idle  fingers  had  just 
wandered  into  “  Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song  ” 
when  Christopher  arrived. 

“  That  silly  sentimental  thing,”  remarked 
his  lordship,  with  the  sneer  that  reminded  me 
of  the  past. 

“  Well,  and  why  not  ?  ”  I  demanded.  I 
could  see  at  a  glance  that  Christopher  was  not 
in  a  pleasant  temper.  The  cause  of  his  ruffled 
plumes  was  soon  made  apparent. 

“  What  stupid  tomfool  trick  have  you  been 
up  to  now  ?  ”  he  exclaimed,  dropping  the  end 
of  his  cigarette  in  the  hearth  instead  of 
troubling  to  throw  it  into  the  fire.  I  laughed. 
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“  What  is  it  now  ?  " 

“  This  accident  and  inquest  and  some  old 
idiot  of  a  woman  that  you  managed  to  run 
over." 

Well,"  I  said  suavely,  “  what  about  it  ? 
I  couldn’t  do  less  than  exonerate  the  driver." 

“  Hope  you  won’t  run  over  old  women  with 
too  much  frequency,"  responded  he,  “  or 
your  undertaker’s  bills  will  mount  up  !  ’’ 

“  Oh  !  ’’  I  remarked.  He  threw  a  news¬ 
paper  at  me.  I  glanced  at  the  page  to  which 
it  was  folded.  I  could  not  help  smiling  at 
what  I  saw. 

Some  enterprising  penny-a-liner  had  got 
hold  of  my  catastrophe  and  its  concomitant 
results.  There  was  a  long  flowery  account  of 
the  affair,  with  frequent  references  to  Mr. 
Francis  Secretan,  who  “  generously  paid  the 
funeral  expenses,"  and  “  had  kindly  visited 
the  injured  daughter  at  the  Hospital."  I 
mentally  anathematised  that  enterprising 
journalist. 

Is  it  true  ?  ’’  enquired  Christopher. 

“  Of  course  it  is,”  I  said,  "  most  of  it." 

“  You  are  a  fool."  He  rarely  called  me 
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father.  Now,  no  parent  likes  his  son  to  call 
him  names,  but  in  the  case  of  Christopher 
I  overlooked  the  remark,  merely  wondering 
why  he  had  not  qualified  the  noun  with  a  pre¬ 
fixed  adjective  as  he  usually  did. 

“  Sorry  you  think  so,"  I  replied,  and  began 
to  hum — 

Once  in  the  dear  dead  days  beyond  recall, 

When  on  the  world - 


Christopher  lit  another  cigarette  and  sat 
down  in  my  own  easy  -  chair.  It  always 
annoyed  him  when  I  hummed. 

“  What  on  earth  did  you  do  it  for  ?  " 

“  Do  what  ?  Run  down  the  old  woman, 
have  the  poor  thing  decently  buried,  or  go 
and  see  if  I  should  have  to  act  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  girl  ?  " 

“  You  know  what  I  mean  very  well,"  said 
he  irritably ;  ‘'go  and  visit  the  girl,  of 
course.  Some  street  wench,  I  suppose." 

“No,"  I  answered  calmly  ;  “  she  appears 
to  be  quite  as  respectable  as  you,  even/' 
I  am  by  nature  indolent  and  easy-going ; 
but  I  was  never  so  near  to  giving  Christopher 
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a  thundering  good  hiding  as  at  that  moment. 
It  may  have  done  him  good  !  “  Street  wench,” 
indeed  !  Superior  jackanapes  !  However,  I 
reflected  that  Christopher  had  not  seen  her, 
and  I  had.  I  held  my  tongue. 

“  Suppose  you  took  her  fruit  and  flowers,” 
he  continued.  “  Who  and  what  is  she  ?  ” 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,”  I  said  ;  “  but  I 
can  promise  you  that  no  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  the  funeral  or  the  alleged  fruit,  etc., 
will  be  deducted  from  your  usual  allowance.” 

This  was  a  bit  of  my  own  back,  and  was  in¬ 
tentionally  nasty. 

“  Damn  my  allowance,”  said  Christopher. 

“  By  all  means,”  I  replied  solemnly. 

“  You  are  always  throwing  it  in  my  face  !  ” 

“  And  you,”  I  rejoined,  “  put  it  in  your 
pocket.” 

Christopher  subsided  into  silence  for  a 
while. 

“  The  fellows  at  the  office  all  chaffed  me 
about  it,”  he  began  again. 

“  Chaffed  you  because  your  father  had  done 
a  decent  action  for  once  in  his  life  ?  What  a 
funny  set  of  fellows  they  must  be  !  ” 
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“  You  know  very  well  wliat  I  mean  !  "  It 
was  a  pet  phrase  of  his,  this. 

“  Well,"  I  said,  “  the  thing  is  done  and 
cannot  be  undone,  even  to  oblige  you  and  the 
fellows  at  the  office.  So  we  will  change  the 
subject." 

“  Just  like  you.  Anything  to  get  out  of  dis¬ 
cussing  unpleasant  things  !  " 

“  I  don't  agree  with  you.  I  found  the  fact 
that  I  had  behaved  decently  very  pleasant  to 
reflect  upon,  until  you  came  in  and  rather 
interfered  with  my  self-satisfaction." 

“  Decently  !  "  he  ejaculated. 

“  My  opinion,"  I  said ;  “  cannot  help  yours." 

I  have  long  made  it  my  rule  never  to  get 
out  of  temper  with  Christopher.  I  let  him 
try  to  aggravate  me  as  much  as  he  likes  ;  it 
pleases  him,  perhaps,  and  does  not  hurt  me 
in  the  least.  The  attitude  of  the  present-day 
young  man  of  twenty-one  is  a  study  which 
affords  me  great  amusement.  And,  as  I  tell 
Christopher,  there  are  so  few  things  in  this 
life  at  which  one  can  truly  and  honestly 
laugh. 

Christopher  at  this  juncture  threw  some 
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coals  on  the  fire  viciously,  as  if  he  would 
rather  have  thrown  them  at  my  head. 

“Well,"  I  remarked,  “  any  news,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent  ?  I  haven't  seen  you  for 
three  weeks  or  more." 

“  Busy,"  he  grunted  ;  “  not  like  you.  I 
have  to  work  for  my  living." 

Through  some  influence  I  happened  to 
possess  I  had  been  able  to  obtain  him  a  berth 
in  a  prominent  insurance  office,  where  his 
hours  were  nine  to  five,  and  his  remuneration 
eighty  pounds  a  year,  which  I  made  up  to 
two  hundred  with  my  allowance.  I  had  never 
refused  him  whatever  he  might  want  for 
such  occasions  as  holidays,  Christmas,  and 
summer.  Still,  I  believe  he  thinks  me  stingy. 
The  young  man  of  the  present  day  is  a  quaint 
animal  at  times. 

“  Christmas  is  coming,"  I  remarked  con¬ 
solingly. 

“  Are  you  going  to  see  that  girl  again  ?  "  he 
said,  ignoring  my  attempt  at  consolation. 

“  Very  likely,"  I  replied. 

“  Foolish  of  you  to  get  mixed  up  with  people 
of  that  sort.  Never  know  where  it  ends." 
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“  Thought  we  had  closed  the  subject,”  I 
said ;  “  besides,  you  need  never  see  her, 

you  know.” 

”  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  affair,”  he 
exclaimed,  rising. 

“  Thank  you.” 

He  was  standing  at  the  door  now,  with  one 
hand  playing  with  the  handle.  I  sat  down 
again  to  the  piano  and  dropped  into  the 
melodious  refrain  of  my  favourite  song. 

Christopher  went  out,  banging  the  door 
after  himself  and  never  saying  good  night.  I 
fancy  he  thought  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him. 
He  was  not  very  far  wrong. 

Just  a  song  at  twilight 
When  the  lights  are  low. 


CHAPTEE  VII 


The  world  has  many  voices, 

They  speak  across  the  strife, 

But  fever,  fret  and  discord 
Mar  the  music  of  Life ; 

Our  eyes  too  oft  are  blinded 
Bv  the  clamour  of  the  crowd, 

And  we  cannot  hear  God’s  music 
For  the  hearts  that  cry  aloud. 

Christopher  had  no  sooner  gone  than  Pat 
came  back.  He  never  did  like  the  young  man, 
who  was  not  in  the  least  degree  interested  in 
him.  Pat  sat  down  beside  me  and  listened, 
as  was  his  wont,  to  me  as  I  played.  He  liked 
Molloy,  but  he  howled  at  Wagner.  Strauss 
would  have  given  him  hydrophobia  !  He 
was  a  dog  of  melody.  Theory  was  too  abstruse 
a  thing  for  him.  When  he  is  quite  old  and 
useless  and  no  longer  any  good  in  the  world, 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  I  will  send  him  to 
his  canine  long  rest  in  a  euthanasia  produced 
by  a  Bach  fugue. 

An  excerpt  from  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  makes 
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him  dance  with  delight.  He  can  discriminate 
between  “  The  Pirates  of  Penzance "  and 
“  Lohengrin/'  I  am  quite  certain.  My  only 
regret  is  that  he  loves  all  music-hall  songs. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  he  is  a  mongrel  ! 

"  Well,  Pat  ?  " 

Pat  cocked  his  eye  at  me  knowingly.  I 
knew  where  he  had  been.  On  my  bed,  curled 
up  in  the  eider-down  quilt.  He  is  a  good 
judge.  I  wonder  what  he  will  think  of  Irene  ? 

Christopher's  caustic  comments  have  carried 
me  back  to  Irene.  But  I  own  I  have  thought 
of  her  ever  since  I  left  her.  Foolish  of  me,  no 
doubt.  I  will  sit  by  the  fire  and  ask  Pat  what 
he  thinks,  whether  he  agrees  with  Christopher. 

The  conversation  that  ensues  is  one-sided, 
but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  Anyway,  Pat  does  not  think  I  am 
a  damned  fool.  Even  if  he  did,  he  would 
have  better  manners  and  more  respect  for  his 
master  than  to  say  so.  But  then,  I  am  not 
Christopher's  master,  only  his  father. 

A  saying  that  is  written  in  indelible  ink 
upon  the  tablets  of  my  memory  has  been 
attributed,  rightly  I  think,  to  Confucius. 
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It  runs,  “  Trust  no  man  who  loveth  not  dogs, 
music,  and  the  laugh  of  a  child."  I  love  all 
three.  But  Christopher  does  not  trust  me. 
Never  mind.  Pat  does.  So  does  Irene  ! 

There  it  is  again  !  This  is  sheer  obsession  on 
my  part.  I  will  sit  down  and  write  a  ballade 
in  the  difficult  but  delightful  French  vein, 
an  Austin  Dobson  ballade.  To  Irene’s  eyes  ? 
Pshaw  ! 

Pat  has  not  had  a  scamper  all  day.  I 
will  take  him  for  a  walk.  He  loves  to  go  out 
with  me.  Perhaps  I  am  a  more  interesting 
companion  than  the  housekeeper,  with  whom 
he  deigns  to  go  out  sometimes,  when  she  is 
on  shopping  bent. 

“  Trust  no  man,"  etc.  Well,  I  love  all  dogs. 
They  are  the  humanest  of  all  animals.  Greater 
men  than  I  am  or  ever  shall  be  have  con¬ 
descended  to  own  a  canine  friend,  and  wept 
at  his  demise.  Whv  not  ? 

Music  ?  I  can  safely  aver  that,  though  a 
poor  musician,  I  love  the  divine  art.  All 
instruments  appeal  to  me.  The  'cello  with  its 
almost  human  voice  most  of  all.  Were  I  a 
man  given  to  tears,  the  'cello,  well  played, 
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would  always  draw  them.  The  harp,  so  sadly 
in  neglect  nowadays,  thrills  my  very  soul. 
So  does  the  violin,  but  only  when  well  played. 

When  I  sit  down  and  play  Gounod's  im¬ 
mortal  “  Faust,"  it  makes  Pat  cry  tears  of 
pleasure.  I  wonder  what  he  would  say  or  do 
if  I  could  smuggle  him  in  to  hear  the  opera  one 
night  at  Covent  Garden  ! 

Then  the  laugh  of  a  child.  Well,  there  are 
few  things  more  divine  in  this  old  world 
than  that  music.  I  love  children.  What 
would  it  not  be  to  me  to  hold  my  grandchild 
in  my  arms — a  girl-child  !  Only  God  knows 
and  I  dream. 

We  have  had  our  walk,  Pat  and  I.  He 
is  asleep  by  the  fire,  and  I  am  reading  Austin 
Dobson  again.  Those  airy,  dainty  trifles, 
delicate  as  porcelain,  light  as  gossamer,  so 
delicious  to  read  and  so  desperately  hard  to 
write  !  And  the  glamour  of  the  old  world 
over  them  all ! 

Christopher  considers  them  trivial,  despises 
them.  Bah  !  Christopher  is  an  unconscious  ass. 
I  happen  to  say  this  aloud.  Pat  pricks  up  his 
ears  and  barks  as  if  in  complete  agreement. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


God  sends  Ilis  rain  to  the  thirsty  flowers, 

His  tears  to  the  aching  eyes, 

To  show  to  both  in  the  sunless  hours 
That  He  alone  is  wise ; 

For  the  flowers  awake  when  the  storm  is  past, 

The  fairer  for  the  rain, 

And  the  eyes  forget  their  grief  at  last 
And  smile  at  Life  again. 

I  am  now  an  “  eminent  personage  ”  at  the 
Southern  Hospital.  I  shall  have  to  bring  my 
cheque-book  with  me  the  next  time  I  come 
to  see  Irene. 

I  am  received  with  metaphorical  open  arms  ! 
And  I  find  Irene  dressed,  a  great  deal  better, 
and  awaiting  me  in  an  ante-room  by  favour 
of  one  of  the  headdest  of  the  head-nurses, 
so  I  conclude. 

Poor  girl,  I  know  she  is  ashamed  to  face 
me  in  her  shabby  dress.  Women  do  not  own  a 
monopoly  of  the  gift  of  intuition.  But  she 
soon  loses  her  embarrassment.  I  wish  Pat 
could  have  come  with  me. 
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“  I  must  have  a  long  talk  with  you,  Miss 
Forrester,"  I  said,  after  the  ordinary  con¬ 
gratulatory  remarks,  on  my  side,  as  to  her 
improvement,  on  hers,  as  to  my  goodness.  I 
wish  to  goodness  she  would  leave  the  subject 
alone.  I  nearly  called  her  Irene,  too  ! 

“  I  shall  be  well  enough  to  go  to-morrow," 
she  said.  She  looks  it. 

“  Go  where  %  "  I  enquired.  Her  face  fell. 

“  I  don’t  know,  Mr.  Secretan.  I  don’t  know 
what  to  do." 

“  You  don’t  want  to  know  yet,"  I  remarked, 
trying  to  sound  business-like,  and,  I  fear, 
failing  lamentably.  “  I  have  made  all  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  you." 

“  But - "  she  began  in  amaze. 

“  Not  a  word,  if  you  please.  You  are 
not  acting  up  to  our  contract,  partner.  You 
have  forgotten  all  about  it." 

“  No,  indeed,"  she  cried,  with  a  lovely 
blush,  “  but  I  cannot  trespass - ’’ 

“  If  you  dare  to  speak  like  that  to  me,  I  will 
dissolve  the  partnership  and  walk  out  of  this 
hospital.  There  !  " 

Irene  laughed.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
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about  it,  she  is  a  lady.  She  laughs  like  one.  I 
know  little  about  her,  but  I  am  as  sure  of  that 
as  I  am  that  I  was  forty  and  seven  last  birthday. 

“  You  are  an  autocrat,  partner  !  " 

“  I  have  got  to  be,"  I  said.  “  Anyway, 
you  are  not  strong  enough  yet  to  disobey 
orders.  Now,  listen  to  me." 

She  listened,  her  face  changing,  dismay, 
surprise,  delight,  gratitude  chasing  one  another 
across  it  like  the  colours  in  a  kaleidoscope. 

“  I  warn  you,"  I  said,  when  I  had  explained 
all  my  plan,  “  when  I  am  thwarted  I  am  very 
terrible  !  " 

“  Like  Bunthorne  in  ‘  Patience,'  "  she 
interrupted.  I  gasped. 

“  You  know  the  opera  ?  " 

“  All  of  them,"  she  answered  ;  “I  am  so 
ashamed,  but  I  must  tell  you.  We  were  so 
poor  that  I  have  been  singing  in  the  streets 
for  a  living." 

“  Good  God ! "  I  murmured  under  my  breath. 

“  That  was  until  my  mother  fell  so  very  ill 
and  I  could  not  leave  her  alone,  lest — lest 
anything  should  happen.  Then  we  had  our 
poor  home  taken,  and  the  only  thing  I  could 
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think  of  to  do  was  to  go  to  the  last  refuge  but 
one  for  the  destitute — the  workhouse — where 
she  would  at  least  be  taken  to  the  infirmary 
and — and ” 

“  Be  brave,  Irene,”  I  said,  about  as  near 
crying  out  to  stop  her  as  I  could  be  ;  “  you 
only  hurt  me  if  you  break  down.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  do  that,”  she  faltered.  “  I 
chose  the  old  songs,  the  songs  that  no  one 
forgets,  ‘  Annie  Laurie,’  ‘  Darby  and  Joan,’ 
‘  Loch  Lomond,’  and  my  favourite  ‘  Love’s 
Old  Sweet  Song.’  ” 

I  hummed  the  simple,  haunting  refrain. 

“  Do  you  know  it  ?  ”  she  asked,  with  a 
sudden  light  in  her  clear  eyes.  Did  I  know  it ! 

“  Now,  once  more  listen  to  me,  Irene,”  I 
said.  “  You  must  look  upon  me  as  a  true 
and  trustworthy  friend.  I  am  not  the  sort  of 
man  who  goes  about  the  world  seeking  what 
ill  and  wrong  he  can  do.  You  know  me 
better  than  that.” 

“  I  do,”  she  exclaimed,  stretching  out 
her  hand  to  me. 

“  I  am  going  to  befriend  you  until  circum¬ 
stances  put  some  opportunity  in  our  way 
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to  be  of  benefit  to  you.  You  must  accept 
my  offer,  my — we  will  call  it  guardianship 
for  the  time  being.  You  must !  The  old  friend 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  will  receive  you, 
nurse  you,  and  love  you — that  I  know." 

Irene  began  to  stammer  thanks  and  grati¬ 
tude,  but  I  stopped  her  with  a  word. 

“  Partner  !  " 

She  laughed  that  rippling  laugh  of  hers  again. 

“  I  trust  you,  Mr.  Secretan,"  she  said ; 
“  thank  you."  \ 

“  I  shall  call  for  you  to-morrow  at  four 
o'clock.  You  will  be  ready,  partner,  and  I 
will  take  you  to  my  friend,  Madame  Julie. 
You  will  fall  in  love  with  her  on  the  spot." 
And  so  will  she  with  you,  was  my  thought. 
Allowing  for  the  illness  and  the  privation  she 
had  undergone,  Irene's  face  was  indeed 
beautiful.  And  it  was  better  than  that. 
It  bore  the  hall-mark  of  gentle  ladyhood, 
which  no  privation,  no  sorrow,  can  ever 
obliterate.  It  is  the  ineffaceable  stamp  from 
the  die  of  God. 

I  had  yet  to  learn  of  the  beautiful  soul 
behind  it ! 


CHAPTER  IX 


There  are  tears  of  Pity,  priceless 
As  gems  in  the  crown  of  a  king, 

For  the  eyes  are  the  flowing  fountains, 

But  the  heart  is  the  hidden  spring. 

I  was  quite  right.  Madame,  bless  her,  did 
fall  in  love  with  Irene,  despite  her  injured 
arm,  shabby  gown,  and  old  hat.  What  she 
said  to  me  in  French  I  shall  not  repeat. 
As  for  the  girl  herself,  one  would  have  thought 
that  she  had  never  received  a  kindness  in  all 
her  twenty-four  years  of  life. 

As  for  me,  I  felt  that  in  for  a  penny,  in 
for  a  pound  !  Madame  beamed  upon  us. 
We  left  Irene  to  make  herself  at  home  in  her 
pretty  rooms,  while  Madame  and  I  had  a 
quiet  confidential  chat  in  her  own  little 
parlour. 

“  All !  les  beaux  yeux  !  ”  she  began. 

“  Wait  awhile,  Julie/'  I  said  ;  “  I  am  only  a  * 
mere  man,  but  this  is  to  rig  Miss  Forrester  out 
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in  all  she  requires."  I  put  a  note  into  her 
hand.  “  I  leave  it  all  to  you." 

“  It  is  you  that  are  the  good  man,  my  boy," 
she  said  ;  “  and  I,  ma  foi ,  it  is  I  who  wTill  love 
her  as  if  she  were  my  very  own.  But  she  is 
of  the  most  beautiful  !  "  She  showered 
blessings  from  le  bon  Dim  upon  me  until  I  felt 
I  was  blushing  all  over.  But  it  was  futile  to 
try  and  stop  her  loquacious  tongue.  I  let 
her  run  on  until  she  was  out  of  breath.  Then 
she  kissed  me  emphatically  on  both  cheeks.  * 
I  was  glad  to  escape  to  Irene  again. 

“  What  am  I  to  say,  guardian  ?  "  she 
asked  in  tremulous  tones,  and  holding  both 
her  hands  out  to  me.  “  I  think  I  must  be 
dreaming  it  all.  I  am  so  ashamed  to  take  so 
much  from  you." 

I  laughed  at  her.  It  w^as  the  only  thing  I 
could  do. 

“  Don’t  be  foolish,  Irene,”  I  said  ;  “  this 
is  to  be  your  home,  and  when^you  are  better 
and  stronger,  you  will  be  able  to  do  some 
work  of  some  kind,  perhaps  sing  in  public, 
and  repay  me  my  share  in  our  partnership." 

“It  is  all  so  one-sided !  "  sighed  Irene  from 
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the  arm-chair  by  the  bright  fire  Madame  had 
lighted  to  welcome  us. 

“  You  wait !  You  have  not  any  idea 
what  a  demon  of  a  partner  I  shall  prove.'’ 

“  I  am  not  very  afraid,"  she  laughed, 
looking  up  at  me  with  her  beautiful  eyes. 

“  I  always  was  of  a  speculative  turn  of 
mind,"  I  continued,  “  and  I  look  upon  all 
this  as  a  sort  of  novel  investment  of  a  little 
spare  capital.  We — you  and  I — are  the  firm. 

You  put  the  brains - " 

“  Oh  !  " 

“  And  I  the  money.  That  is  the  usual  rule  in 
such  business  transactions,  my  dear.  Madame 
Julie  is  the  managing  directress  !  "  as  that 
dear  soul  came  in  with  tea. 

“  Oh,  la,  la  !  What  is  it  that  you  would 
have  me  be  ?  "  She  could  not,  even  while 
laying  the  tea,  keep  her  eyes  off  Irene’s  bright, 
animated  face.  Dearly  as  I  had  always  cher¬ 
ished  Julie  in  my  heart,  I  never  loved  her  so 
much  as  at  this  moment.  She  made  Irene 
take  the  head  of  the  table. 

I  was  curious  to  see  how  the  dear  woman 
would  comport  herself.  After  all  said  and 
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done,  I  had  run  certain  risks  in  acting  as  I 
had.  I  had  accepted  Irene  on  trust,  without 
any  references,  so  to  say,  relying  on  my  own 
judgment  of  character  and  her  beauty.  But 
the  most  fastidious  could  have  found  no  fault 
with  her  manners.  True,  she  was  shy,  which 
in  my  eyes  only  added  a  new  charm  to  her 
others. 

It  was  a  merry  tea-party,  believe  me. 
Madame  had  brought  out  her  best  china  for 
the  occasion,  that  wdiich  she  only  produced 
on  the  highest  of  high  days  ;  and  she  talked 
and  invoked  le  bon  Dien  and  all  the  saints 
in  the  calendar  and  out  of  it.  She  infected 
both  Irene  and  myself  with  her  vivacity. 
Even  I,  who  am  naturally  reserved,  came  out 
of  my  shell,  I  consider. 

Even  her  shabby  gown,  brushed  and  neatly 
mended  by  the  kindly  nurse  at  the  hospital, 
could  not  detract  from  Irene's  charm.  I  felt 
my  own  eyes  time  after  time  unconsciously 
turn  to  her  beautiful  face.  I  noticed  her 
hands.  They  were  long-fingered  and  slender, 
the  hands  of  a  lady,  if  they  were  not  white 
and  manicured  and  decorated  with  rings. 
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I  have  drunk  tea  in  many  houses,  even  in  the 
drawing-room  of  a  real  duchess,  but  no  tea 
ever  tasted  so  delicious  as  that  in  Madame ’s 
dining-room  in  Upper  Gloucester  Place. 

“  Julie  will  take  you  out  shopping  to¬ 
morrow,”  I  remarked,  when  that  vivacious 
ange  du  maison  had  cleared  away  tea — she 
would  insist  upon  doing  so  herself — “  and  buy 
you  all  the  necessaries  you  require,  partner.” 

“  Is  there  no  end  to  your  goodness,  your 
charity  ?  ”  exclaimed  Irene. 

“  That  word  is  never  to  be  uttered  by  you,” 
I  replied,  ”  unless  you  wish  to  offend  me  very 
seriously,  Irene.  I  know  you  would  not  hurt 
me  wilfully,  and  that  word  pains  me  indeed. 
Remember — never  to  use  it  again,  my  dear." 

I  must  have  assumed  the  part  of  stern 
guardian  admirably,  for  her  lips  trembled 
at  my  rebuke. 

“  I  am  sorry,”  she  said, but  I  feel  so  full  at 
heart  I  don’t  know  how  to  find  words.” 

“  Be  happy  and  get  well  and  strong. 
That  will  repay  me  for  all,  my  dear.” 

She  was  very  thoughtful  for  a  time  as  she 
sat  in  the  arm-chair  with  Madame ’s  cat  on 
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her  lap.  Madame  always  had  a  cat  in  the 
house.  I  wondered  what  she  was  thinking  of. 

“  Poor  mother/'  she  murmured  presently. 

“  Perhaps  she  knows  you  are  in  safe 
hands,"  I  said  softly. 

“  I  hope  so.  How  I  shall  pray  to  le  bon 
Dieu  this  night !  "  answered  Irene.  “  Will 
you  play  to  me  ?  " 

I  had  ordered  a  small  piano  to  be  sent  in, 
and  sat  down  at  it  in  the  mellow  light  of 
the  lamp.  My  fingers  wandered  indolently 
from  one  theme  to  another,  until  they  drifted 
unconsciously  into  “  Love's  Old  Sweet  Song." 

Irene  grew  so  quiet  by  the  fire  that  I  turned 
round  to  look  at  her.  She  was  crying  softly 
with  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands.  My  own 
eyes  were  too  filled  with  tears  to  see  the  notes 
I  touched.  Pity  in  my  heart  woke  and  yearned 
over  the  girl  I  had  befriended. 


CHAPTER  X 


Oh  sing  me  a  song  of  winter-time 
When  the  air  is  crisp  and  cheery, 

When  boughs  are  bright  with  sparkling  rime, 

And  robin  pipes  unweary. 

I  may  be  a  fool.  I  daresay  I  am  even  the 
qualified  fool  that  I  know  Christopher  thinks 
me.  But  I  left  Irene  that  evening  feeling 
very  pleased  with  myself  and  not  a  tiny  bit 
sorry  for  all  that  I  had  done,  folly  or  not. 
After  all,  I  was  my  own  master.  Of  course,  the 
wise  man  would  have  washed  his  hands  of  the 
whole  affair,  let  the  girl  go  to  the  workhouse 
or  upon  the  streets,  and  patted  himself  on  the 
back  for  being  sensible. 

I,  then,  was  not  sensible.  I  never  have 
been.  My  only  two  relatives  in  the  world 
have  dinned  that  unpalatable  and  unmistak¬ 
able  truth  into  me  ever  since  I  have  known 
them.  But  nothing  will  alter  me.  I  am 
hopelessly  incurable  ! 
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Besides,  I  have  always  wanted  a  daughter, 
and  now  I  have  given  myself  one,  ready 
grown-up  ! 

True,  there  is  Christopher.  But  somehow  he 
did  not,  does  not  appeal  to  me.  I  don't 
know  why  it  should  be  so.  As  I  said  just 
now,  I  may  be  a  fool.  Christopher  is  not  a 
fool.  He  is  the  wisest  young  man  in  the 
world.  In  his  own  estimation.  Pat  and  I 
think  otherwise. 

I  am  longing  to  show  Irene  to  Pat.  I 
have  large  faith  in  his  judgment.  Now,  I 
am  not  anxious  to  obtain  Christopher's 
opinion  upon  my  partner  —  my  adopted 
daughter.  I  wonder  if  she  will  let  me  adopt 
her  ! 

After  all  said  and  done,  it  is  not  so  very 
absurd  an  idea.  I  am  old  for  my  age,  Irene 
is,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  young  for  hers.  It 
is  a  beautifully  ordained  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  !  I  must  suggest  it  to  her. 

I  shall  not  tell  Christopher  anything  about 
her.  He  is  not  likely  to  find  out,  and  if  he 
does,  I  don't  care.  Pat  cannot  tell  him. 
That  is  one  advantage  of  having  a  dumb 
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confidant  of  your  joys  and  sorrows.  Julie 
would  not,  I  know.  There  is  no  love  lost 
between  her  and  the  young  man  of  twenty-one 
as  personified  by  the  particular  specimen 
for  whose  presence  on  this  foolish  old  earth  I 
am  partially  responsible.  I  often  wish  he  had 
been  a  girl. 

I  have  not  been  to  see  Irene  since.  I  have 
written  to  her,  and  have  had  a  pleasant  reply, 
in  neat  and  educated  handwriting.  Why  on 
earth  should  I  have  feared  that  it  might  be 
otherwise  ?  I  thought  it  best  to  let  her 
get  quite  settled.  And  Madame  and  she  have 
their  shopping  to  get  over.  I  can  picture 
Julie  in  her  glory.  I  wonder  if  she  will 
patronise  the  firm  she  persists  in  calling 
“  Peter  and  Robinson  ”  ! 

One  thing,  I  know  that  Irene  is  better  and 
happy.  Her  letter  told  me  so.  I  have  been 
rather  busy.  An  eminent  firm  of  publishers 
have  sent  me  a  volume  of  amateur  poems  to  be 
revised.  It  is  a  task  that  I  have  no  stomach 
for,  interfering  with  another  man's  ideas, 
however  crude  and  immature  they  may  be. 
But  the  firm  have  begged  me  as  a  favour 
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to  them  to  do  the  work  ;  and  the  amateur 
poet  is  enormously  rich  and  has  the  grace  to 
acknowledge  that  his  work  is  in  need  of 
“  polish/'  as  he  euphemistically  describes  it. 
Hinc  illce  lachrymce  !  I  should  have  refused, 
but  I  bethought  me  that  even  I  some  day 
might  wish  a  publisher  to  smile  favourably 
upon  my  trivial  effusions.  But  I  don't  think 
I  should  care  to  have  them  revised  by  someone 
else  ! 

What  a  wheel-within-wheely  lot  we  mortals 
are  ! 

I  wonder  if  Irene  likes  reading.  She 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  sort  of  woman  who 
would.  I  have  sent  her  some  books,  Tenny¬ 
son,  a  few  new  novels,  and  a  volume  of 
Austin  Dobson,  “  Proverbs  in  Porcelain.” 
These  will  make  a  good  foundation  for  my 
adopted  daughter. 

All  the  same,  I  do  want  to  see  her.  But 
the  waiting  will  make  it  all  the  more  pleasant 
to  meet  her. 

I  have  been  to  the  Southern  Hospital 
with  my  cheque-book.  The  funds  of  that 
admirable  institution  are  richer  by  my  small 
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donation,  and  I  richer  by  the  smiles  of  Irene's 
nurse  and  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  worthy 
secretary.  What  a  passport  to  happiness 
(some  kinds)  is  a  pass-book  with  a  balance  on 
the  right  side  at  the  bank  ! 

Pat  is  lying  happy  and  idle  by  my  fire.  He 
looks  up  at  me  from  time  to  time,  knowing 
that  I  am  going  to  take  him  for  a  scamper 
when  I  have  finished  work.  He  hates  to  see 
me  with  a  pen  in  my  hand.  It  does  not  often 
happen,  as  I  only  do  about  enough  with  that 
implement  of  pleasure  and  pain  to  keep  me 
in  ties  and  socks.  He  pretends  to  be  asleep, 
but  one  eye  is  watching  me  as  I  scribble. 

I  am  not  a  rich  man,  but  I  have  sufficient 
for  my  needs,  to  pay  the  two  allowances  it  is 
my  duty  to  pay,  and  then  I  have  something  to 
spare.  A  duke  with  a  thousand  a  day  or  a 
vulgar  American  millionaire  with  ten  times 
as  much  (in  dollars)  would  seemingly  consider 
his  income  a  competency.  Mine,  much  less, 
is  also  a  competency — to  me.  And  I  bet  I 
am  much  more  contented  than  either  of 
them. 

Christopher  says  I  ought  not  to  be  content. 

E 
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I  ought  to  work  for  my  living.  He  is  by 
way  just  at  present  of  being  a  sort  of  a 
Socialist.  Really,  I  don’t  know  why  I  trouble 
myself  so  much  about  what  he  thinks  of  me. 
I  know  his  opinion  of  me  is  tinged  with  con¬ 
tempt.  I  am  all  wrong  and  he  is  all  right. 
Well,  be  it  so.  I  don’t  care. 

Damn  the  amateur  poet !  I  beg  his  pardon, 
I  forgot  I  was  one  myself  at  intervals.  But 
this  man  seems  to  be  perpetually  poetic. 
And  he  imitates  woefully  !  Well,  so  does  the 
man  who  plants  cabbages.  But  there  are 
cabbages  and  cabbages,  and  every  man 
plants  in  his  own  fashion. 

Come  along,  Pat.  No  need  to  say  it,  he 
has  seen  me  lay  down  the  pen.  He  is  waiting, 
ready,  quivering  tail  and  cocked  ears.  What 
do  I  want  to  adopt  a  daughter  for — haven’t 
I  a  dog  ? 

We  have  a  glorious  ramble  over  Hampstead 
Heath.  It  is  a  bright  day  in  early  winter, 
clear  blue  sky  and  more  than  the  promise 
of  frost  in  the  air.  The  wind  is  inclined  to  be 
keen,  but  Pat  and  I  both  love  it. 

Dog-like,  he  travels  ten  miles  to  my  one. 
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To  chase  a  cat  is  his  great  delight.  Open 
garden  gates,  too,  tempt  him  into  a  canine 
paradise  from  which,  when  the  gate  he  pushes 
open  with  his  paw  or  his  snout  closes  upon 
him,  I  have  to  come  and  rescue  him.  If  I 
miss  him,  he  is  invariably  waiting  in  some 
stranger's  front  garden  for  me  to  come  and 
let  him  out  again.  He  rather  enjoys  it, 
and  barks  at  me  as  if  saying,  “  Had  you  again, 
master  !  " 

Hampstead  Heath  clears  my  brain  of  the 
cobwebs  spun  round  it  by  the  perusal  of  my 
amateur  poet's  lucubrations.  We — Pat  and 
I — return  home  in  high  spirits.  Pat's  I  can 
explain — it's  the  fresh  air.  Mine  I  cannot 
explain,  beyond  what  I  have  just  said.  And 
I  am  going  to  see  Irene  this  evening  ! 


\ 


CHAPTER  XI 


I  found  a  flower  on  a  morn  of  morns, 

A  rosebud  set  in  a  nest  of  thorns ; 

“Gather  me  !  ”  softly  it  seemed  to  say, 

And  I  the  command  could  not  choose  but  obey. 

“  I  am  going  to  adopt  you  as  my  daughter/’  I 
told  Irene. 

“  What  did  you  say  ?  ”  was  her  astonished 
reply. 

I  repeated  my  statement. 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  I  added  to  it. 

“  But  how  can  you  ?  ” 

“  There  is  no  law  in  the  land  that  I  know  of, 
my  dear  child,  to  prevent  me  from  adopting 
you  as  my  grandmother,  if  I  choose  \  ”  I 
answered. 

“  Perhaps  not,  but - ”  She  paused. 

“  But  what  ?  ” 

“  But  why  ?  ” 

“  As  I  said  before,  why  not  ?  I  am  sixty, 
even  more,  when  the  east  wind  makes  me 

livery,  and  you  are  twenty-one.” 
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“  Nonsense  !  I  am  twenty-four,  and  you 
are  nowhere  near  sixty,  guardian.” 

“  I  feel  a  hundred  sometimes.  Do  you  ever 
feel  a  hundred  ?  ” 

“  I  have,”  said  Irene,  and  her  face  changed. 

What  an  ass  I  am. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Irene.  We  all  feel 
more  and  less  than  our  age  at  various  times. 
Now  at  the  present  moment  ” — I  spoke 
hurriedly  to  try  and  call  back  the  happiness 
to  her  face — “  I  feel  somewhere  about  thirty. 
This  afternoon  I  know  I  was  at  least  ninety. 
Pat  told  me  so.” 

"  Who  is  Pat  ?  ” 

“  My  adopted  dog  ;  but  he  cannot  talk  to 
me.  He  tries  his  best.  That  is  why  I  want 
to  supplement  him  with  an  adopted  daughter 
who  can  talk  to  me  !  ” 

“  What  nonsense  you  talk  !  ” 

“  It  is  my  greatest  failing.  I  rely  upon  you, 
partner,  to  cure  me  of  it  in  time.” 

“  I  would  rather  not.  It  is  such  sensible 
nonsense.” 

“  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Pat,”  I  said. 

“  Oh,  please  !  I  love  dogs.” 
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“  Music  and  the  laugh  of  a  child/'  I  quoted 
under  my  breath  ;  but  Irene  heard  me. 

“  Yes,  all  three,"  she  cried.  “  My  father 
used  to  say  that  so  often." 

“  Wliat  was  he,  Irene  ?  Would  it  pain  you 
to  tell  me  ?  " 

“  Not  now,"  she  said.  “  He  was  a  librarian 
and  bookseller  in  Kingsford,  Devonshire. 
But  business  failed  and  he  lost  all  his  money, 
and  the  trouble  that  followed  affected  his 
brain."  Her  voice  faltered  a  little.  “  He 
committed  suicide." 

“  My  poor  girl." 

“  We  came  to  London,  mother  and  I.  She 
thought  she  could  live  more  cheaply  and 
find  work.  But  it  was  down-hill  all  the  way. 
And  then  mother  was  taken  ill.  We  had  no 
friends,  no  relations.  And  so - " 

“  Don't  tell  me  more,  my  dear.  Let  the 
rest  be." 

“  I  did  my  best,"  she  went  on,  “  but  it 
was  all  down-hill,  all  down-hill.  When  we — 
when  I  met  you — it  was  the  foot  of  the  hill 
indeed." 

“  And  now  I  am  going  to  help  you  to 
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climb  up  the  other  side,  out  of  the  valley, 
Irene.'’ 

“  We  had  lost  everything  we  possessed.  It 
was  not  humanly  possible  for  two  women 
to  be  poorer  than  we  were.  The  last  remnant 
had  gone.  We  had  even  talked  of — of  suicide 
together.  The  river  would  cost  nothing  !  " 

She  rose  from  her  arm-chair  and  threw  her¬ 
self  on  her  knees  before  me. 

“  Can  you  not  understand  now,  Mr.  Secre- 
tan,  how  deeply,  wholly,  utterly  grateful  I 
am  to  you  !  " 

I  lifted  her  up  tenderly. 

“  I  used  to  say  God  never  listened  to  my 
prayers.  Whether  He  did  or  not,  He  sent  me 
you,  and  all  my  life  I  shall  thank  Him  with 
my  very  heart !  " 

“  Hush,  Irene,"  I  murmured.  “  Now  talk 
of  something  else.  You  can  tell  me  more 
another  time,  when  you  feel  inclined,  never 
if  you  like." 

“  I  want  just  to  tell  you  one  thing,  my 
good  Samaritan,  my  guardian.  Forgive  me 
if  it  is  a  strange  thing  for  a  woman  to  say 
to  a  man,  but  I  must  say  it.  And  you  have 
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done  so  much  for  me,  have  been  so  good  to 
me.  I  am  and  have  been  a  good  woman." 

“  I  know  that,"  I  said,  and  kissed  her  on 
the  forehead. 


There  was  a  long  silence  between  us  after 
this.  Irene  sat  back  in  her  chair,  with  a  quiet 
smile  on  her  beautiful  face.  I  would  not  look 
at  her,  but  stared  in  the  fire,  thinking  a 
thousand  things. 

“  God  knows,"  she  said  presently,  “  how 
greatly  I  was  tempted.  But — you  believe 
me?" 

“  Yes,"  I  replied,  reaching  my  hand  for 
her  outstretched  one  ;  “  I  do." 

I  did.  If  ever  truth  shone  in  a  woman's 
eyes,  on  a  woman's  face,  it  did  that  moment 
in  Irene  Forrester's. 

“  I  wanted  to  tell  you  from  the  first.  And 
you  are  so  different  to  most  men.  Now  will 
you  play  to  me  ?  " 

I  sat  down  and  played  for  half  an  hour, 
one  thing  after  another,  until  once  again  my 
fingers,  as  they  ever  did,  wandered  into  the 
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tender,  haunting  melody  that  we  both  so 
loved.  Irene  sang  it,  softly  at  first,  and  then 
in  her  full  voice,  broken  a  little  with  unshed 
tears  and  unspoken  remembrance.  I  have 
never  heard  “  Love's  Old  Sweet  Song  "  inter¬ 
preted  as  Irene  sang  it  either  before  or  since. 
We  neither  of  us  spoke  when  she  had  finished. 

“  What  a  lovely  voice  you  have,  my  dear 
child.  It  is  a  gift." 

“  If  I  have,  partner,"  said  Irene,  smiling 
through  her  tears,  “  I  am  glad  for  your 
sake." 


CHAPTER  XII 


I  did  not  know  when  first  I  took  your  hand, 

And  felt  a  thrill  I  did  not  understand, 

How  you  would  turn  my  world  to  wonderland — 

I  did  not  know  ! 

I  must  confess  that  Madame's  taste,  in  dress, 
is  perfection  !  Yet  I  am  half  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  taste  was  that  of  Irene,  and 
the  result  came  from  the  wearer  herself.  I 
mean  that  what  she  wore  would  not  have 
looked  half  so  nice  upon  anyone  else  ! 

Don't  ask  me  what  she  wore.  I  cannot 
describe  dress.  A  man  must  be  more  than  a 
poet,  more  than  a  Shakespeare,  to  do  justice 
to  the  theme.  Fools  may  rush  in,  etc.,  but 
not  this  fool. 

But  it  was  delightful  to  make  Julie  blush 
by  praising  her  admirable  good  taste.  The 
result  of  the  shopping  expedition  proved  a 
tremendous  success.  It  was  a  joy  to  the 

heart  to  look  upon  Irene's  sweetly  serious 
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face  when  she  turned  her  dainty  figure  this 
way  and  that  for  my  pronouncement  upon 
her  gown.  And  the  hats  selected  by  Madame 
were  so  suitable  and  charming  that  I  told 
Irene  that  both  of  them  made  me  long  to  take 
her  out  in  one  of  them  ! 

“  So  you  shall,"  said  the  adopted  daughter. 

“  That  is  a  promise  !  "  I  retorted. 

“  Madame  is  a  darling,"  remarked  Irene 
inconsequently. 

“  She  is." 

The  difference  in  Irene  was  extraordinary. 
A  week  had  done  wonders  for  her.  In  her 
neat  grey  gown,  touched  here  and  there  with 
dainty  lace,  she  looked  a  picture,  a  daughter 
to  be  proud  of.  And  her  eyes  shone.  Certes , 
that  unpremeditated  crime  of  mine  had  been 
productive  of  happiness,  which  is  more  than  a 
murder  is  as  a  rule  ! 

Even  the  little  dining-room  gave  evidence 
of  undreamt-of  possibilities  of  dainty  decora¬ 
tion.  It  did  not  seem  the  same  room  to  me. 
A  great  bowl  of  chrysanthemums  stood  on  the 
heretofore  bare  sideboard,  yellow  and  white. 

“  I  would  insist  on  Madame  letting  me  have 
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some  flowers.  They  remind  me  of  the  Kings- 
ford  roses  long  ago." 

“  I  am  so  glad  you  can  recollect  the  past 
without  any  unhappiness,"  I  said.  Irene 
looked  at  me.  She  was  wearing  yellow  chry¬ 
santhemums  at  her  waist. 

“  If  I  were  unhappy,  guardian,"  she 
answered,  “  I  should  be  horribly  ungrateful 
to  you.  I  cannot  understand  why  you  have 
done  so  much  for  me." 

“  Because  I  prefer  to  do  one  big  piece  of 
good  to  one  person  rather  than  a  lot  of  little 
bits  of  good  to  a  number,"  said  I. 

“I  want  to  cry  when  I  remember  all  you  do." 

“  I  would  much  sooner  you  laughed  !  "  I 
replied ;  “  why  should  I  not  have  some 

pleasure  in  my  old  age  ?  " 

“  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

“  As  near  fifty  as  doesn't  much  signify," 
said  I. 

“  Madame  Julie  calls  you  her  boy, 
guardian." 

“  Quite  correct.  She  fondly  imagines  I  am 
still  six  years  old." 

“  Tell  me  something  about  yourself." 
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“  Lazy,  easy-going,  contented,  lonely  some¬ 
times,  fond  of  Pat,  proud  of  my  adopted 
daughter.  What  else  can  I  say  ?  " 

“  Are  you  married  ?  "  Irene  asked  the 
question  with  a  little  hesitation. 

“  I  forgot  that.  Yes,  I  have  been."  She 
looked  at  me  enquiringly. 

“  The  lady  in  question,"  I  said,  “  is  seven 
thousand  miles  away,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  We  agreed  to  part,  years  ago, 
and  have  never  met  since." 

“  I  am  sorry — for  her — for  you  both." 

“  I  have  a  son,  Christopher,  whom  I  see 
sometimes,"  I  continued. 

“  Is  he  like  you  ?  " 

“  He  would  not  feel  flattered  if  you  said  so." 

“  I  should  like  to  meet  him,"  she  said 
thoughtfully.  I  wondered  if  Christopher 
would  echo  the  wish. 

“  He  is  one-and- twenty,"  I  remarked,  “  and 
— well,  that  explains  a  great  deal." 

“  I  wonder,"  she  said,  “if  he  will  like  me." 

The  desultory  conversation  here  recorded 
was  taking  place  in  the  firelight.  It  was 
bitterly  cold  outside,  a  keen  frost  had  set  in 
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since  Pat  and  I  had  rambled  over  the  Heath, 
and  I  cannot  describe  how  comfortable 
Irene's  room  looked.  Madame 's  little  gilt 
and  ormolu  clock  had  just  struck  nine.  This 
meant  that  the  correct  time  would  be  about 
ten-fifteen.  Julie's  clock  was  more  an  orna¬ 
ment  than  a  time-keeper,  and  I  knew  it  of  old. 
Just  as  it  chimed  untruthfully,  Julie  came 
in,  beaming  as  usual. 

“  Oh,  but  it  is  the  trouble  of  it !  "  she 
exclaimed  ;  “  ces  Anglais  !  " 

“  What  is  the  matter,  Madame  ?  " 

“  Oh,  but  they  are  the  nuisance.  The 

drawing-rooms.  They  talk  of  going,  going, 

but  they  remain  !  " 

•/ 

Poor  dear  Madame,  she  was  always  troubled 
by  her  drawing-room  lodgers. 

“  Pay  them  a  week's  rent  and  say  to  them, 
most  politely,  ‘  AUez  vite,’  "  I  said  lazily. 

“  Pay  zem  !  "  exclaimed  Julie,  with  horri¬ 
fied  hands  uplifted.  “  Ma  foi ,  but  it  is  they 
who  should  pay  me.  And  they  do  not, 
neither  do  they  listen  when  I  do  tell  to  them 
zev  must  do  ze  ozzer  or  ze  one  !  " 

j 

Madame  developed  quaint  mannerisms  of 
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lier  own  when  she  was  excited.  Irene  was 
laughing  at  me. 

“  And  they  complain,  complain  of  la 
musique.  Ah,  but  they  are  of  the  nobody." 

“  Canaille  ,"  I  murmured.  She  beamed  on 
us,  beamed  through  the  clouds  of  her  troubles  ; 
once,  even,  when  one  of  her  young  men  lodgers 
left  her  considerably  in  debt,  she  beamed 
upon  me  as  she  recited  the  tale  of  his  delin¬ 
quencies  in  my  sympathetic  ear.  She  sat 
down  now  by  the  side  of  Irene  and  took  her 
slim  hand  in  her  own. 

“  But  the  improvement !  "  she  exclaimed. 

“  See  vou  it  ?  " 

%/ 

“  I  do,  Julie.  You  are  superb  as  a  managing 
directress." 

“  Ah,  quest-ce  que  c’est?  It  needs  but  the 
eat  and  the  sleep,  and  the  roses  return." 

“  And  the  read  !  "  put  in  Irene.  “  I  am 
getting  frightfully  lazy.  Thank  you,  guardian, 
for  the  books.  How  did  you  know  I  loved 
reading  ?  " 

“  Intuition  is  not  solely  a  feminine  gift," 
I  said. 

They  made  a  pleasant  picture  in  the  fire- 
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light.  I  had  known  Madame  would  love 
Irene,  in  fact,  the  affection  was  mutual.  But 
then,  no  one  could  help  loving  Julie,  except 
Christopher.  But  that  young  man  did  not  care 
much  for  anyone  but  himself.  And  Julie 
had  a  little  way  of  putting  him  in  what  she 
considered  his  proper  place  that  annoyed 
the  consequential  young  man.  Hence  it  was 
that  he  very  rarely  came  to  see  her. 

“  When  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  "  asked 
Irene,  as  I  said  good  night,  very  reluctant 
to  leave  that  pleasant  oasis  in  the  loneliness, 
and  thinking  without  much  enthusiasm  of 
the  night  outside  and  my  lonely  room  with 
only  Pat  to  welcome  me. 

“  Sunday  evening,  partner." 

“  Oh,  before  then  ;  this  is  only  Tuesday  !  " 

“  I  am  busy,"  I  said,  chancing  on  the  first 
excuse  ready  to  my  lips. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

I  told  her  about  the  amateur  poet  and  my 
task  of  adding  borrowed  lustre  to  the  pearls 
of  his  imagination. 

“  I  wish  I  could  help  you  !  "  she  cried, 
interested.  “  I  should  so  love  to." 
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She  was  standing,  a  straight,  rounded 
figure  in  her  grey  gown,  by  the  fire.  As  I 
met  her  clear  eyes,  noted  her  mobile  mouth, 
and  the  firm  chin,  cleft  with  a  deep  dimple 
in  the  very  centre,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  she  was  indeed  a  woman  who  would 
face  trouble  and  defy  temptation  with  equal 
bravery.  There  was  nothing  of  the  petite 
about  her,  body  or  mind.  Her  head  was 
well  poised  on  her  by  no  means  narrow  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  her  throat  gleamed  through  the 
laces  about  it  full,  firm,  and  white.  She 
interested  me,  as  indeed  she  had  done  from 
the  very  first. 

Perhaps  I  showed  it  in  my  gaze,  for  her  eyes 
dropped  before  mine,  and  she  turned  her 
face  away. 

“  I  will  bring  you  some  of  the  poems  and 
let  you  help  me,"  I  said,  “  if  you  like." 

“  Please,  partner,"  she  replied  ;  “  but  come 
again  before  Sunday.  I  shall  miss  you  so." 

“  Very  well.  Thursday."  I  had  a  feeling 
as  I  spoke  that  I  was  playing  with  fire. 

“  And  I  invite  you  to  supper,"  she  cried 
gaily  ;  “  that's  an  engagement.  Unless  you 
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have  something  better  to  do.  How  do  I 
know  if  yon  have  not  ?  I  daresay  your 
mantelshelf  is  smothered  with  society  in¬ 
vitations." 

“  Indeed  it  is  not,"  I  truthfully  assured  her. 

“  Then  come  !  "  she  pleaded. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


Life  is  a  garden  sweet,  and  Love’s  a  rose, 

Fairer  than  any  that  on  this  earth  grows ; 

But  ah  !  since  love  into  the  world  was  born 
There  has  not  bloomed  a  rose  without  a  thorn ! 

“I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  Socialism 
is  the  one  and  only  remedy  for  the  misery 
and  wrong  of  this  world  !  " 

I  don't  know  why  Christopher  should  come 
every  now  and  then  and  thrust  his  opinions 
down  my  throat,  but  he  insists  upon  doing  so. 
It  is  useless  for  me  to  tell  him  that  he  is 
wasting  valuable  time  in  trying  to  convert  me. 

“  You  believe,"  I  said,  “  in  the  equality  of 
man." 

“  Yes,"  he  asserted  dogmatically. 

It  was  the  following  evening,  and  the 
young  man  had  called,  evidently  on  purpose  to 
inform  me  of  the  fact  that  he  was  developing 
into  a  rabid  Socialist.  I  don't  care  what  he 
develops  into,  so  long  as  he  does  not  try  to 

teach  me  to  see  the  world  with  his  pair  of  eyes. 
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<c  I  wonder  you,  a  well-read,  educated  man, 
do  not  see  it  as  clearly  as  I  do." 

“  Your  eyes  are  younger  than  mine,"  I 
replied. 

“  The  vast  amount  of  human  misery  that 
lies  around  you  is  too  plainly  visible  to  be 
ignored  by  anyone,  however  selfish." 

I  wondered  what  authors  he  had  been 
reading. 

“  And  your  remedy  ?  "  I  enquired. 

“  All  property  should  belong  to  the  State, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  first  of  all." 

“  On  the  principle  of  State  Education  ?  " 

“  Certainly." 

“  State-housed,  State-fed,  State-clothed, 
State-supported,  State-born,  State-married, 
and  when  we  die  State-buried  !  What  a  very 
monotonous  existence." 

“  All  men  are  equal  and  should  be  treated 
as  equals,"  said  Christopher,  warming  to  his 
subject. 

“  Rather  sweeping,"  I  remarked.  <k  We 
do  not  all  take  the  same  size  in  boots  or  hats, 
and  Smith's  trousers  might  be  miles  too 
large  to  fit  Brown's  anatomy." 
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“Of  course  you  must  treat  it  absurdly. 
You  know  very  well  what  I  mean." 

“  I  know  at  what  you  aim,"  I  said  ;  “  but 
the  Almighty  does  not  create  us  with  the  same 
sized  brains  either.  How  do  you  propose  to 
make  us  all  mentally  equal  ?  " 

Christopher  coolly  ignored  the  question. 

“  Why,"  he  demanded,  “  should  one  or  two 
men  monopolise  the  wealth  that  so  many 
thousands  starve  for  the  want  of  ?  " 

“  Ah,  there  you  have  puzzled  me.  Why 
should  I  at  this  moment  have  one  and  nine- 
pence  in  my  pocket  while  you  are  a  bloated 
plutocrat  with  three  and  six  ?  " 

Christopher  snorted  indignantly. 

“  You  know  what  I  mean,"  he  cried  ;  “in 
such  a  community  as  mine  there  would  be 
no  rich  men." 

“  Confiscation  !  " 

“  Of  course  you  would  use  that  word ! 

All  property  would  belong  to  the  people - " 

“  With  a  capital  P,"  I  interposed. 

“  — and  would  be  in  the  control  of  the  State 
for  the  benefit  of  the  People." 

“  And  who  would  control  the  controllers  ?  " 
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“You  would  have  to  work  like  the  rest." 

“  I  do  work,  sometimes,"  I  suggested. 

“  What  do  we  want  with  an  effete  and 
bloated  aristocracy  !  " 

“  Hyde  Park  !  "  I  murmured  under  my 
breath.  Then  I  sat  up. 

“  Why  not,"  I  suggested,  “  form  a  small 
Socialistic  Community  of  your  own  as  a 
nucleus  for  something  greater,  and  'pour 
encourager  les  autres ." 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

“  Thus — you  yourself  are  not  the  equal 
of  the  fellow-clerks  in  your  particular  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  office.  Through  my  parental 
consideration  you  are  better  off  than  they  are. 
Constitute  yourselves  into  a  Socialistic  Com¬ 
munity  of — say  six  or  eight — as  many  of  you  as 
there  are.  Pool  your  emoluments,  and  act 
up  to  your  opinions  by  dividing  the  money 
out  in  equal  shares  !  There's  a  practical 
and  a  noble  example  for  you." 

Christopher  looked  dubious. 

“  I  am  not  laughing,"  I  continued.  “  I 
was  never  more  serious  in  my  hfe.  You  will 
find  the  office-boy  delighted  to  join  !  " 
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“  There  you  go  again  !  "  said  Christopher. 

“  You  would  go  down  to  posterity  as  the 
pioneers  of  a  revolution  undreamt  of,  un¬ 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  world,"  I 
exclaimed  ;  “  even  if  you  failed  you  would 
fail  gloriously." 

Christopher  smiled  uncomfortably. 

“  The  primary  difficulty  would  be  to  elect 
one  of  your  community  who  would  represent 
the  State,  and  see  to  the  equi-division  of 
money.  Position  honorary,  of  course,  or 
there  would  be  an  end  to  your  equality." 

‘‘It  wouldn't  exist  a  week, "said  Christopher. 

“  That's  the  first  sensible  remark  you  have 
uttered  this  evening,"  I  replied.  I  have 
quoted  this  conversation,  or  part  of  it, 
having  omitted  much  second-hand  Hyde 
Park  oratory,  as  one  of  many  with  which 
my  evenings  were  lightened,  the  subject 
varying  from  time  to  time.  Christopher's 
arguments  were  invariably  of  the  clap-trap 
order,  and  seldom  bore  the  test  of  applied 
common  sense.  I  fancy  he  imagined  he  was 
educating  me.  But  unfortunately  he  be¬ 
stowed  upon  what  he  designated  as  Mankind 
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a  greater  part  of  the  enthusiasm  that  I  should 
have  preferred  him  to  throw  into  his  own 
work. 

So  far  as  his  own  career  and  prospects 
in  life  were  concerned,  he  was  as  silent  as  the 
proverbial  oyster.  On  such  topics  as  Hu¬ 
manity,  the  Socialistic  question,  Capital  and 
Labour,  and  even  Woman’s  Suffrage,  I  have 
known  him  to  be  grandiose.  But  for  the  fact 
that  all  his  arguments  were  borrowed,  he 
might  have  claimed  to  be  eloquent.  But 
he  could  not  think  for  himself,  only  parrot 
forth  other  opinions.  He  seemed  to  have  few 
friends,  so  far  as  I  could  make  out.  Concern¬ 
ing  his  own  affairs  he  was  consistently  reticent. 

Books  he  cared  but  little  for,  and  he  pre¬ 
ferred  the  music-hall  to  the  theatre,  which 
was  not  to  be  surprised  at.  But  his  manner 
always  suggested  that  he  had  seen  and  done 
everything  that  was  worth  seeing  and  doing, 
save  and  except  when  he  got  well  astride  of 
his  latest  hobby,  when  he  usually  rode  it  to 
death  in  a  few  weeks.  After  all,  perhaps 
he  was  no  more  self-opinionated  than  most 
young  men  of  his  age  and  the  present  day. 
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He  would  have  irritated  me  if  he  had  not 
amused  me  so  much. 

This  evening  I  was  wondering  what  Irene 
Forrester  would  think  of  him,  when  he  alluded 
to  her. 

“  Have  you  seen  your  rescued  young  woman 

•  o  3) 

since  i 

“  Yes,"  I  said,  with  studied  indifference.  I 
knew  from  the  tone  of  his  voice  that  he  was 
burning  with  curiosity. 

“  Is  she  all  right  again  ?  " 

“  I  believe  so,"  I  replied. 

“  What  has  become  of  her  ?  " 

“  She  is  in  very  good  hands,  I  understand." 

“  I  hope,"  said  my  young  gentleman,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  of  the  world,  “  you  are  not 
going  to  make  a  fool  of  yourself  over  her." 

“  So  do  I,"  I  said  quietly. 

“  If  you  take  my  advice  you  will  let  the 
matter  and  the  young  person  drop.  Let  her 
look  after  herself.  Why  should  you  be 
bothered  with  her  ?  " 

“  I  am  not,"  I  remarked. 

“  Very  glad  to  hear  it.  She's  probably 
only  some  commoner.  You  would  be  awfully 
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foolish  if,  after  all  you  have  done,  according 
to  the  newspapers,  you  allow  her  to  sponge 
upon  your  generosity." 

“  I  gather,  then,  that  the  coming  equality 
of  man  will  not  include  woman,  from  your 
remarks." 

“  I  am  only  giving  you  my  advice,"  said 
Christopher  loftily. 

“  Thanks." 

“  If  you  are  wise  you  will  take  it." 

“  I  will,  if  I  am  wise."  At  this  his  curiosity 
overcame  him. 

“  Where  is  she  now  ?  " 

“  I  really  don't  know,"  I  answered.  This 
was  true,  as  Irene  might  at  the  moment 
be  in  bed,  at  her  piano,  or  in  Madame's 
little  den,  or  have  gone  out  to  post  a  letter 
to  me  as  her  adopted  father  and  guardian. 
Therefore,  as  I  said,  I  really  did  not  know. 
Christopher  gave  a  grin.  His  grin  was  one 
of  his  unpleasant  peculiarities.  It  seemed  on 
this  occasion  to  infer  disbelief.  Whether  he 
believed  me  or  not,  I  don't  know  and  I  don't 
care. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  that  he  might  be 
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jealous  of  her  !  The  change  of  subject  came 
from  him. 

“  I  want  to  ask  you  a  favour,"  he  said.  I 
was  so  startled  at  the  unusually  conciliatory, 
almost  apologetic  tone  that  I  said  “  Certainly  " 
without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

“  I  want  to  bring  a  young  lady  friend  of 
mine  here  to  introduce  to  you." 

“  Certainly,"  I  repeated.  A  young  lady  ! 
Was  Christopher  capable  of  indulging  in  the 
tender  passion  ?  Was  he  contemplating  such 
a  step  as  matrimony  with  my  awful  example 
before  him  ? 

“  Bring  her  by  all  means,"  I  said.  “  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  see  her."  I  meant  this, 
because  I  felt  that  it  would  add  to  the  gaiety 
of  my  diverse  experiences  of  Christopher 
to  discover  what  type  of  feminine  woman  or 
girl  could  possibly  have  proved  attractive 
to  him.  I  had  something  to  look  forward  to  ! 

I  had  observed  him  glancing  at  the  clock 
somewhat  frequently  during  the  evening. 
His  next  remark  explained  it. 

“  She  will  call  at  nine  o'clock,"  he  said. 
“  I  told  her  I  should  be  here." 
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“  Supposing  I  had  been  out  ?  " 

“  Oh,  I  should  have  waited  until  Daisy 
came,"  remarked  Christopher  calmly.  Daisy  ! 
Name  of  innocence,  suggestive  of  its  com¬ 
panion  buttercup  in  the  country  meadow  ! 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  Daisy. 

“  Is  she - ?  "  I  began,  and  just  at  that 

moment  a  knock  at  the  outer  door  and  a 
murmured  colloquy  announced  the  young 
lady's  punctual  arrival. 

Introductions  having  taken  place,  I  was 
at  ease  to  study  Daisy  from  the  vantage  of 
some  feet,  as  I  stood  leaning  against  the 
mantelshelf,  while  she  sat  in  the  arm-chair 
I  vacated  for  her.  She  was  rather  pretty, 
interesting-looking,  with  a  shy  manner  that 
prepossessed  me  in  her  favour.  She  evidently 
adored  Christopher,  and  his  manner  to  her 
evinced  a  patronising  superiority  that  made 
me  long  to  box  his  ears.  She  called  him 
Chris,  and  I  don't  think  he  liked  it ! 

Daisy  Westerham  appealed  to  me.  Her 
shyness  was  of  the  pleasant  kind,  perfectly 
natural.  She  seemed  to  be  saying,  “  I'm 
very  little  and  very  lonely,  so  please  do  not 
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be  anything  but  nice  and  kind  to  me !  ” 
I  liked  her  at  once.  She  looked  weak  and 
yielding — her  very  name  was  appropriate 
to  her.  Jnst  the  kind  of  feminine  that  would 
take  the  fancy  of  Christopher,  who  could 
alternately  pet  her  and  domineer  over  her. 

But  I  little  dreamt  how  closely  poor  Daisy  ’s 
life  and  mine  were  to  become  interwoven 
in  the  future.  I  don’t  know  why  I  have  said 
“  poor,"  unless  it  is  that  I  pitied  her  from 
the  first  moment  I  saw  her  pretty,  innocent 
little  face  and  noted  her  shy,  unassuming 
manner. 

Certainly  I  tried  my  utmost  to  make  her 
brief  visit  pleasant,  and  I  think  I  succeeded. 
She  was  simply  and  neatly  dressed  in  black, 
in  mourning  for  a  relative,  and  I  felt  I  was 
decidedly  justified  in  kissing  her  when  she 
departed  with  Christopher,  though  she  blushed 
timidly  and  charmingly  at  the  paternal 
salute. 

Poor  little  Daisy !  You  were  too  frail 
and  unassuming  a  flower  to  withstand  the 
buffetings  of  this  unkind  world,  and  the  cruel, 
selfish  inhumanity  of  man  to  woman  ! 


CHAPTER  XIV 


I  hid  my  love  in  the  lilt  of  a  song, 

You  caught  the  melody  rippling  thro’. 

It  came  to  your  lips  the  sweet  day  long — 

But  you  never  knew  ! 

Irene’s  supper-party  of  three — I  beg  Pat’s 
pardon,  of  four — was  a  great  success.  To 
say  that  Pat  approved  of  his  hostess  and 
my  adopted  daughter  is  not  nearly  enough. 
He  fell  in  love  with  her  on  the  instant,  and 
fairly  monopolised  her  the  whole  of  the 
evening,  parting  from  her  with  disconsolate 
and  visible  reluctance  at  its  close.  It  was  his 
party  ! 

My  existence  is  rapidly  becoming  altered 
and  my  world  fuller  than  it  was.  A  month 
ago  I  had  only  my  books,  my  piano,  Pat, 
and  an  occasional  Christopher.  Madame  I 
had  sadly  neglected  for  a  long  while.  Now  I 
have  Irene,  Madame  Julie  every  time  I  see 
Irene,  and  poor  pale  little  Daisy  all  part  and 
parcel  of  my  existence,  to  fill  my  thoughts 
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and  give  me  something  to  think  of  apart 
from  my  stupid  self. 

Even  Madame,  the  always  gay,  was  more 
so  than  usual.  Perhaps  the  contrast  of  the 
keen  frost  without  and  the  warmth  and  bright 
firelight  within  induced  extra  vivacity.  It 
suffices  that  it  was  a  memorable  evening. 

In  its  course  I  made  two  discoveries. 
One  was  that  Irene  possessed  a  beautiful 
voice,  a  rich,  full  contralto.  She  sang  avec 
des  larmes ,  as  Madame  put  it.  Old  and 
seasoned  as  I  am,  Irene's  singing  of  what  we 
now  call  our  song  brought  a  suspicious 
moisture  to  my  vision. 

“  Footsteps  may  falter,  weary  grow  the 
way." 

She  looked  at  me,  with  her  own  eyes  filled 
with  unshed  tears,  as  she  sang  the  line. 

The  other  discovery  that  I  made  was  that 
Irene  was — how  can  I  put  it  without  making 
myself  appear  conceited  ? — was  attracted  to 
me.  It  was  Julie  who  saw  it,  Julie  who 
warned  me.  I  laughed  at  what  she  said. 
It  was  too  absurd  of  her  to  create  a  sentimental 
romance  around  us.  I  hoped  with  all  my 
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heart  it  was  not  in  the  least  hkely  to  be 
true. 

Madame  is  an  old  darling,  but  she  is  at 
fault  for  once  in  her  life.  What  she  says  she 
sees  in  Irene's  eyes  when  they  look  at  me, 
hears  in  her  voice  when  she  speaks  to  me, 
is  but  the  deep,  earnest  gratitude  that  she 
feels  for  one  who,  she  considers,  has  done 
much  for  her  peace  and  happiness.  How 
could  it  be  anything  else,  anything  more 
than  that  ? 

I  am  a  middle-aged  man,  married  already, 
grey  and  growing  bald,  something  of  a 
recluse  and  a  bookworm.  The  last  man  in  the 
world  to  take  the  fancy  of  a  woman  like  Irene 
Forrester,  just  in  the  glorious  prime  of  her 
life.  Madame,  you  are  wrong  !  You  must  be 
wrong  !  I  hope  and  pray  that  you  are  ! 

But  Pat  seems  to  agree  with  Julie.  He 
has  taken  complete  possession  of  Irene,  lies 
on  the  skirt  of  her  pretty  grey  gown  and  winks 
and  wags  his  satisfaction  at  me  as  I  watch 
them.  And  Pat  is  a  very  knowledgeable 
dog  too  !  In  this  case  his  instinct  must  be  at 
fault. 
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What  is  there  in  me  that  Irene — I  must 
write  the  words — should  fall  in  love  with  me  ? 
The  idea  is  ridiculous,  laughable  ! 

And  yet  to-night,  this  night  of  our  merry 
supper-party,  there  is  something  in  my 
thoughts  that  I  have  not  found  there  before. 
Irene  is  shy.  The  revelation  of  her  shyness 
carries  me  back  to  Daisy  Westerham  and 
Christopher.  It  is  a  different  shyness,  but 
it  is  there  !  And  Daisy  is  in  love  with  Christo¬ 
pher.  That  I  do  know. 

If  this  has  indeed  happened,  oh,  how  I  wish 
it  had  not !  And  if  it  has  happened,  what  am 
I  to  do  ? 


CHAPTER  XV 


A  whisper  at  parting, 

A  word  in  a  dream, 

A  sigh  in  the  starlight, 

A  leaf  on  the  stream  ; 

A  flower  that  has  faded, 

A  sun  that  has  set, 

One  will  stay  and  remember, 

One  will  go  and  forget. 

I  have  seen  Daisy  Westerham  again.  She 
and  Christopher  and  I  have  been  to  a  music- 
hall  together  !  She  is  very  attractive  in  her 
timid,  appealing  way,  and  she  likes  me.  She 
told  me  so. 

I  cannot  say  I  enjoyed  my  evening,  apart 
from  that  I  was  interested  in  Daisy.  The 
vulgarity  that  seems  inseparable  from  the 
entertainment  at  the  halls,  though  nothing 
like  so  appalling  as  it  once  was,  is  still  suf¬ 
ficiently  pronounced  to  annoy  me.  They  play 
to  the  gallery  all  the  time. 

Daisy  was  delighted.  I  don't  think  that 
Christopher  takes  her  out  very  much.  I 
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found  out,  also,  that  she  is  a  waitress  at  a  tea- 
shop.  Poor  little  waitress,  I  should  not  have 
imagined  that  she  had  enough  bounce  and  self¬ 
assertiveness  for  such  a  post. 

But  as  for  the  latter  qualification,  perhaps 
she  will  acquire  it  from  frequent  association 
with  Christopher.  He  has  plenty  of  it  and  to 
spare. 

She  lives  with  her  father  and  mother  at 
Kilburn,  with  an  older  brother,  gets  ten 
shillings  a  week  and  “  tips."  It  was  at  the 
tea-shop  that  she  met  Christopher,  who  was, 
and  is,  a  customer  there.  He  has  spent 
money  upon  her,  buying  her  various  little 
gifts  from  time  to  time,  and  he  has  been 
there,  to  her  home,  to  tea  on  a  Sunday.  But 
he  does  not  to  me  seem  to  be  very  fond  of 
her,  or  else  it  is  that  I  do  not  understand  his 
way  of  showing  it.  Everyone  makes  love 
in  a  different  fashion.  The  young  swain  from 
the  East  End  takes  his  Dulcinea  to  Hamp¬ 
stead  Heath,  exchanges  hats  with  her,  stands 
her  whirligorounds  and  winkles,  not  to  say 
ginger-pop.  That  is  his  way  of  making  love. 
I  daresay  his  heart  is  as  true  as  Lord  Alger- 
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non's  when  he  is  dancing  with  Lady  Diana 
in  Mayfair — perhaps  truer,  for  Dulcinea  has 
not  much  to  boast  of  in  looks  or  money. 

As  a  brother  of  mine  is  fond  of  remarking, 
it  is  all  a  question  of  environment ! 

It  would  puzzle  a  philosopher  to  say  which 
would  be  the  more  unhappy,  Dulcinea  and 
her  swain  in  a  Mayfair  ballroom,  or  his 
lordship  and  her  ladyship  at  Hampstead 
Heath  on  an  August  Bank  Holiday !  It 
would  be  a  remarkably  interesting  experiment 
to  make  if  it  were  only  feasible. 

When  we  had  seen  Daisy  safely  into  her 
motor- 'bus  at  Oxford  Circus,  Christopher 
walked  towards  Gray's  Inn  with  me. 

4  4  What  do  you  mean  to  do  about  Daisy  ?  " 
I  asked  him.  He  looked  at  me  rather  sur- 
prisedly. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  said.  “  I 
don’t  know.  Nothing." 

“  Three  replies  to  one  question  is  just  two 
too  many.  Do  you  want  to  marry  her  ?  " 

“  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked,  rather  languidly,  it 
seemed  to  me,  for  a  lover.  ‘ ‘  She's  a  dear,  sweet 
little  woman,  and  I  am  awfully  fond  of  her." 
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More  than  yon  seem,  I  thought ;  but  per¬ 
haps,  I  reflected,  it  was  his  way  of  “  being  fond." 

Sentiment  went  out  of  fashion  at  the  end 
of  the  Victorian  period,  but  I  don't  know  if 
what  has  replaced  it  is  an  improvement. 
With  sentiment  vanished  also  her  two  charm¬ 
ing  second  cousins,  manners  and  good  taste. 

“  You  are  young,  I  know,"  I  said,  “  but 
you  are  in  a  position  to  marry  if  you  wished." 

“  Don't  want  to  tie  myself  up  yet,"  he 
muttered. 

“  In  that  case  don't  see  too  much  of  her." 

“  Why  not  ?  " 

“  If  you  are  so  careless  of  her  happiness  as 
to  ask  that  question,  I  should  say  you  didn't 
care  a  straw  for  her." 

I  did  not  know  whether  he  was  obtuse  or 
merely  selfish.  The  latter,  I  think. 

“  I'm  going  home,"  he  said,  when  we  came 
to  the  corner  of  Tottenham  Court  Road.  I 
let  him  go.  He  was  not  a  very  interesting 
companion,  and  I  began  to  feel  more  than  a 
little  sorry  for  Daisy.  The  ways  of  the  present- 
day  young  man  are  past  my  comprehension.  I 
must  be  very  old  for  my  age  ! 
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As  for  sociability,  I  would  far  rather  have 
Pat  for  a  companion.  If  not  a  great  conversa¬ 
tionalist,  he  is  at  least  neither  a  pessimist 
nor  indifferent ! 

I  have  been  thinking  very  much  of  Daisy 
since  that  night ;  and  the  more  I  think  of  her 
the  more  sorry  I  feel  that  Christopher  ever 
met  her,  and,  as  I  suppose  he  has  done  after 
his  fashion,  made  love  to  her.  I  am  going 
out  to  the  wilderness  called  Kilburn  one  of 
these  days  to  see  what  her  people  are  like. 
When  I  asked  Christopher  the  night  of  the 
music-hall  he  only  muttered  something  about 
“  They  are  all  right,"  which  does  not  convey  a 
tremendous  lot  of  information.  I  don't  like 
to  think  that  he  is  playing  with  her  heart, 
because,  poor  little  fool,  it  is  not  play  with  her, 
but  real  earnest.  If  I  interfere  and  the  young 
man  resents  it,  well,  let  him  do  so. 

Really,  it  seems  to  me  my  existence  is  going 
to  become  a  very  busy  one  all  of  a  sudden  ! 

I  have  finished  the  amateur  poet's  verses, 
and  delivered  them  to  his  publisher.  There 
is  a  feeling  of  relief  in  my  heart.  Pat  suddenly 
finds  that  I  have  more  time  to  spend  upon 
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him,  and  shows  his  gladness  in  the  customary 
manner.  Hampstead  Heath,  despite  the 
uninviting  winter  weather,  is  still  first 
favourite,  and  if  the  day  is  at  all  decent  I 
cannot  withstand  the  importunate  silence  of 
his  eyes  and  the  mute  appeal  of  his  stumpy 
tail! 

I  have  sent  Irene  a  whole  pile  of  new  songs, 
and  have  seen  her  several  times.  The  songs 
she  did  not  think  much  of,  though  they  bore 
the  names  of  most  of  the  popular  composers. 

“No  melody  ''  is  her  candid  criticism  ;  so 
we  have  gone  back  to  the  old  friends. 

Once  or  twice  I  have  caught  a  glimpse  of 
that  odd  shyness  in  her  manner,  just  a  fleeting 
touch  of  a  strange  reticence  that  seems  new 
between  us.  But  she  is  well,  and  tells  me  every 
time  she  is  unspeakably  happy.  Her  voice 
acquires  strength  and  beauty  every  time  I 
hear  her. 

So  till  Christmas  comes  there  is  nothing  to 
chronicle  that  is  interesting,  much  less  ex¬ 
citing,  beyond  this.  Save  that  I  am  obsessed 
by  a  presentiment  that  something  is  going 
to  happen.  I  don't  like  presentiments. 
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They  are  uncomfortable,  and  they  persist  in 
coming  to  you  just  when  you  want  to  go  to 
sleep,  and  sitting  on  your  pillow,  they  murmur 
in  your  ear  warnings  and  premonitions  and 
portents  that  keep  you  awake,  and  make 
you  annoyed  with  all  the  world  in  the  morn- 

ing  ! 

Pat  is  not  troubled  with  them.  Lucky  dog. 
Neither  is  Irene,  so  far  as  I  can  tell.  But 
she  is  still  more  reserved  than  at  first,  and 
this  depresses  me.  However,  the  happiest 
of  my  evenings  are  spent  in  Upper  Gloucester 
Place,  and  certainly  Irene  is  the  cause  of  their 
happiness. 

Christopher  has  apparently  forgotten  all 
about  me.  But  that  is  nothing  unusual. 
Still,  I  cannot  get  rid  of  this  feeling  that  some¬ 
thing  is  going  to  happen. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


Love  met  a  maiden  sweet  and  fair, 

Crept  to  her  heart  and  nestled  there, 

And  all  the  world  grew  good  and  glad, 

Nothing  was  weary,  no  one  sad  ! 

Never  were  skies  so  blue  above, 

Nor  earth  so  bright — because  of  Love. 

I  went  to  Kilburn  a  week  before  Christmas, 
and  did  not  fall  violently  in  love  with  that 
“  off  the  earth  ”  suburb.  It  struck  me  as 
being  an  eminently  desirable  place  to  live 
out  of.  I  was  curious  to  see  Daisy's  people. 

I  found  them  of  the  superior  homely  class, 
such  as  I  had  expected.  Mrs.  Westerham 
was  seemingly  pleased  to  see  me,  and  had 
evidently  heard  of  me  from  Christopher. 

I  hesitated  whether  to  call  or  not,  and  had 
decided  not  to  venture,  when  I  met  Daisy  on 
her  way  home  from  her  tea-shop  in  the  West. 
Her  tired  little  face  brightened  up  at  the 
sight  of  me,  and  I  was  glad  we  had  happened 
to  meet  for  that  reason.  She  had  not  seen 
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Christopher  for  a  week,  she  told  me,  as  we 
walked  up  the  rather  dull  road  in  which  the 
Westerhams  lived. 

“  How  long  have  you  known  him  ?  I 
asked  her. 

“  More  than  a  year,"  she  replied  ;  “  ever 
since  I  first  went  to  the  ‘  Cherry  Tree.'  " 
This  was  the  ornate  designation  of  the  tea- 
shop,  if  you  please. 

“  And  he  didn’t  bring  you  to  see  me  till  the 
other  evening  !  Too  bad  of  Christopher." 

“  It  was  my  fault,  I  am  afraid,"  she 
said. 

“  Were  you  afraid  of  me  ?  " 

“  Yes,  a  little  bit." 

“  But  you  are  not  now  ?  " 

“  Oh  no !  "  with  a  pretty  little  blush. 
“  I  could  never  feel  afraid  of  you,  Mr.  Secre- 
tan,  now." 

“  That,"  I  said,  “is  a  very  charming 
compliment,  Daisy.  I  am  really  not  very 
terrifying  when  you  get  used  to  me." 

We  had  now  reached  the  gate,  and  I  waited 
in  the  usual  little  front  parlour  while  Daisy 
ran  downstairs  to  tell  her  mother  I  was  there. 
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The  merest  glance  round  the  room  sufficed 
to  tell  me  that  Mrs.  Westerham  “  let  lodgings," 
or,  as  I  found  out  really  was  the  case,  “  took  in 
young  men  boarders." 

Mrs.  Westerham  proved  to  be  graciously 
loquacious,  and  wondered  why  I  had  not 
brought  Christopher  with  me. 

“  I  see  very  little  of  him,  Mrs.  Westerham," 
I  said,  “  and  of  late  less  than  ever." 

“  Law  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Westerham,  “  I 
thought  from  what  he  told  us  that  you  were 
very  often  out  and  about  together  !  Didn't 
you,  Daisy  ?  " 

“  No,  mother,  I  knew.  Chris  told  me 
that  he  only  saw  Mr.  Secretan  now  and 
then." 

“  He's  a  nice,  steady,  pleasant-spoken 
young  gentleman,"  said  Daisy's  mother.  Daisy 
herself  at  this  moment  slipped  out  of  the 
room.  “  I  did  hope  as  he  would  have  come 
to  live  with  us,  but  he  said  it  was  too  far, 
and  perhaps  it  was  for  the  best  as  he  didn't 
come." 

“  Are  your  daughter  and  he  courting,  Mrs. 
Westerham  ?  "  I  asked. 
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“  That's  what  I  mean,  sir  !  "  she  answered 
confidentially.  “  I  don't  know.  If  he  was 
I  shouldn't  like  to  have  him  in  the  house, 
so  to  speak.  We  know  what  young  people 
are,  and  though  Daisy's  as  good  a  little  girl 
as  ever  breathed,  and  knows  nothing  about 
such  things,  there's  always  a  risk  in  throwing 
two  young  people  together  promiscuous-like. 
Not  that  I  mistrusted  Mr.  Christopher,  sir, 
for  one  moment,  but — there,  well,  you  know  !  " 

I  smiled.  Christopher  as  a  gay  Lothario 
was  a  novelty  to  me.  I  could  not  realise  him 
in  the  part. 

“  And  his  poor  dear  mamma,  too,  that  he 
is  so  fond  of !  It  seems  hard  on  him  for 
her  to  be  so  many  miles  away  !  But  excuse 
me,  sir,  I  shouldn't  have  spoken  in  this  way 
to  you." 

I  murmured  that  it  did  not  matter.  So 
Christopher  had  told  the  Westerhams  !  The 
mother  he  was  so  fond  of,  indeed  ;  he  hardly 
ever  wrote  to  her,  unless  he  deceived  me  in 
what  he  told  me.  I  began  to  think  that  the 
young  man  was  not  quite  such  a  fool  as  he 
would  like  me  to  take  him  for  !  Was  he  a  Don 
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Juan  in  disguise  ?  If  so,  he  wore  his  disguise 
excellently  well ! 

“  Of  course,  he  has  been  very  kind  to  our 
Daisy,  taking  her  out  and  buying  her  presents 
and  in  every  way  quite  the  gentleman.  I 
think  it's  very  kind  of  you,  sir,  to  come  and 
see  us  so  friendly  like,  as  it's  an  opportunity 
for  me  to  talk  it  over  with  you,  seeing  as 
you're  his  father,  and  so  in  a  manner  re¬ 
sponsible  for  him." 

I  never  met  such  a  woman  to  talk. 

“  Oh  no,"  I  contrived  to  get  in  edgewise 
at  last,  “  I  am  in  no  way  responsible,  but 
there  is  no  need  to  look  at  that  side  of  the 
question  at  present." 

“  But  it's  only  right  that  you  should  know, 
sir,  that  he  does  take  our  Daisy  out  and - " 

“  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Westerham,  but  I  have 
known  that  for  some  little  time.  I  may  say 
I  like  your  daughter  very  much  indeed, 
and  we  are  good  friends,  but,  of  course,  my 
son  is  young  and - " 

“  That's  what  I  said  to  my  husband  !  "  she 
exclaimed. 

“  Don't  let  us  say  anything  more,"  I  said, 
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for  the  interminable  tongue  worried  me.  “  I 
simply  came  to  see  Daisy’s  home  out  of  friend¬ 
ship  to  her  without  the  slightest  thought  of 
referring  to  this  subject.  My  son  is  a  perfectly 
free  agent,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  control 
over  him,  nor  do  I  desire  to  have  it  if  I  could. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say.” 

Bother  the  woman  !  Did  she  imagine  I 
had  come  to  Kilburn  like  an  idiotic  French 
papa,  to  discuss  the  arrangements  for  Christo¬ 
pher’s  marriage  ?  I  began  to  wish  I  had  not 
come  at  all ;  but  that  it  gave  me  an  interest¬ 
ing  sidelight  upon  Christopher. 

“  Christopher  has  told  us  so  much  about  his 
father,  too  !  ”  commenced  the  tongue  again. 
I  listened  to  its  monotonous  ripple  without 
hearing  a  quarter  of  what  it  said.  I  could  see 
daylight  on  the  matter.  Christopher  had 
evidently  been  boasting  about  his  father  ! 
This  was  decidedly  interesting.  While  the 
tongue  rippled  on,  I  was  cogitating  over  what 
Christopher  had  said.  Daisy  came  into  the 
room  and  rescued  me. 

“  Mother,  you  are  tiring  Mr.  Secretan  to 
death,”  she  said,  with  a  little  smile.  “  I  am 
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sure  lie  does  not  want  to  have  a  second-hand 
description  of  the  Ivilburn  High  Road  and 
the  different  shops  in  it !  ” 

I  was  silently  grateful  with  my  eyes,  and  the 
conversation  became  rather  more  general 
and  less  personal. 

I  went  home  thoughtful,  after  receiving  a 
pressing  invitation  to  come  and  see  them 
when  “  Mr.  W.  ''  was  at  home.  That  gentle¬ 
man,  it  seemed,  had  rather  a  good  position, 
or  so  it  sounded  according  to  the  ripple,  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  had  to  remain 
at  the  office  late  upon  occasion.  There  was  a 
quaint  little  smile  in  Daisy's  eyes  when  we 
shook  hands.  Poor  little  girl !  No  wonder  she 
hailed  even  Christopher  as  a  sort  of  knight 
errant,  coming  in  all  the  panoply  of  love  to 
deliver  her  from  the  durance  vile  of  Gargoyle 
Road,  Kilburn  ! 

“  You  are  not  cross  with  me  ?  "  she  asked 
me. 

“  Of  course  I  am  not,”  I  answered  em¬ 
phatically. 

“  I  am  only  a  foolish,  silly  girl,  I  daresay, 
to  you.  Christopher  very  often  calls  me  so,” 
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she  said  pitifully,  “  but  I  should  not  like  you 

to  be  disappointed  with — with - ” 

“  With  you,  my  dear  ?  Well,  I  am  not !  ” 
“  If  you  only  knew,  if  I  could  only  tell  you, 
I  am  sure  you  would  understand.  But  I  am 
so  fond  of  Chris,  I  love  him  so  very  dearly  !  ” 
“  I  know  you  do,  Daisy/’  I  assured  her. 
What  did  it  all  mean  ?  Was  Christopher 
tired  of  her,  had  he  thrown  her  over  ? 

That  was  all  I  was  afraid  of ! 


CHAPTER  XVII 


You  ask  me  what  is  love,  my  dear, 

How  can  I  make  reply  1 
What  brings  the  roses  year  by  year, 

The  sunlight  in  the  sky  1 
Whence  comes  the  deepness  of  its  blue, 

The  music  of  the  sea  1 
I  only  know  that  I  love  you 
And  you  love  me  ! 

There  is  no  question  that  as  a  race,  a  people, 
a  nation  we  are  slowly  but  none  the  less 
certainly  becoming  vulgarised.  Our  journal¬ 
ism — which  is  nowadays  divided  into  two 
parts,  competition  and  competitions — shows 
the  trend  unmistakably.  Our  music,  that 
part  of  it  which  we  pretend  to  prefer  whether 
we  do  or  not  in  our  hearts,  shouts  clamorously 
at  us  in  order  to  be  recognised,  our  sports 
and  games  are  blatant,  our  educational 
system  is  all  noise  and  very  little  result.  Our 
religion  is  loud,  and  our  pleasure-seeking  a 
pandemonium  let  loose.  Our  theatres  are 
for  the  most  part  gaud  and  glitter,  and  our 
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music-halls  sheer  vulgarity  with  no  apology 
for  it.  Our  Literature  is  hysterics  run  mad, 
and  our  Art,  to  be  fashionable,  glaringly  mere¬ 
tricious  and  showy.  Chivalry  is  an  effete 
superstition  and  refinement  a  lost  attribute. 

Christopher  would  grin  if  I  said  all  this  to 
him.  He  is  grinning  now,  on  the  hearthrug 
before  my  fire.  I  think  he  fondly  imagines 
it  annoys  me. 

I  have  asked  him  when  he  last  heard  from 
or  wrote  to  Australia.  He  does  not  remember  ; 
at  least,  he  says  he  does  not.  I  don’t  quite 
believe  him.  Somehow  I  have  lost  faith  in 
him — what  little  I  ever  had. 

“  Well,”  I  remark,  “  if  it  doesn’t  matter  to 
you,  I  don’t  know  that  it  matters  to  me. 
The  allowance  has  been  drawn  regularly  up  to 
date,  I  know,  though  by  whom  the  solicitors 
to  whom  I  pay  it  are  not  disposed  to  tell  me. 
So  I  conclude  that  she  is  still  in  existence.” 

“  I  suppose  so,”  says  Christopher  with 
perfect  indifference. 

“  Do  you  ever  feel  interested  in  anything  ?  ” 
I  asked  him. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 
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“  Do  you  ever  feel  at  all  ?  " 

“  I  don't  understand  you." 

“  You  make  me  want  to  stick  a  pin  into  you 
and  make  you  squirm,"  I  said,  with  a  touch  of 
anger. 

“  That  would  not  do  any  good,"  was  his 
reply. 

“  I  don't  believe  you  would  feel  that,"  I 
cried.  “  What  do  you  care  for  unless  it  is 
yourself  ?  " 

“  I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  with  a  yawn. 
“  Life  is  rather  slow,  and  there's  nothing  to 
care  about  that  I  can  see." 

The  interminable,  inevitable,  incessant 
ninth  letter  of  the  alphabet !  Why  the  devil 
did  not  his  mother  christen  him  Isaac,  then 
he  could  have  gone  through  life  with  it  stuck 
in  front  of  his  surname  till  he  died  ! 

I  am  in  a  bad  temper  to-night,  and  without 
any  reason  that  I  know  of.  There  are  times 
when  Christopher  irritates  me,  gets  on  my 
nerves.  This  is  one  of  them.  I  asked  him 
when  he  came  why  he  had  come,  and  he 
didn't  know.  Neither  do  I,  unless  it  were  to 
irritate  me. 
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“  I  thought  I  would  just  look  in  and  see  if 
you  had  anything  in  the  way  of  news/' 

“  What  news  should  I  have  that  could 
possibly  interest  you  ?  " 

“  I  don't  know." 

If  there  had  been  a  book  handy  I  should 
have  thrown  it  at  his  head  for  that. 

“  You  had  better  go,  then,  as  I  have  none. 
Go  and  meet  Daisy."  Christopher  grinned. 

“  I  did  last  night,  and  she  told  me  you  had 
been  to  Kilburn." 

“  Yes,  I  have." 

“  What  did  you  think  of  Daisy's  mother  ?  " 
“  Pleasantly  garrulous,  maternally  inquisi¬ 
tive." 

*  Christopher  looked  puzzled. 

“  She  will  be  asking  you  your  intentions 
soon  after  Christmas,"  I  said.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  he  looked  suddenly  uncomfortable. 
Could  it  be  that  he  was  afraid  of  Daisy's 
mother  ?  She  was  certainly  not  very  alarming 
if  you  left  her  tongue  out  of  your  calculations. 
“  However,"  I  continued,  “  she  seems  to  have 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  you." 

“And  to  you,"  he  retorted,  with  a  faint  sneer. 
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“  Oh,  I  don’t  count  in  this  little  game. 
I  am  only  a  pawn  on  the  board,  Daisy  and 
you  are  the  Queen  and  the  King.” 

“  I  am  going  there  on  Sunday,”  he  said. 
u  To  be  mated  or  checkmated  ?  ” 

“  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  talk  such  damned 
nonsense  !  ”  exclaimed  the  young  man. 

I  give  Christopher  up.  He  is  one  of  those 
freak-conundrums  that  have  no  solution, 
like  “  To  five  and  five  and  fifty-five.”  There 
is  no  answer  to  him,  or  if  there  is  I  am  not 
clever  enough  to  find  it.  I  had  long  since  given 
up  asking  him  what  he  did  with  his  spare  time, 
or  who  were  his  friends  ;  he  either  replied 
sulkily  or  vaguely.  His  manner  suggested 
that  I  considered  I  had  a  right  to  know,  which 
was  the  last  thing  that  would  have  occurred 
to  me.  I  used  to  lose  my  temper  on  him,  but 
I  was  only  wasting  time  and  anger.  Now  I 
feel  as  indifferent  about  him  as  he  does  about 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

“  What  are  you  doing  at  Christmas  ?  ”  I 
asked  him  after  a  pause.  “  Will  you  spend  it 
at  Kilburn  ?  ” 

“  I  expect  so.” 
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Madame  Julie  and  Irene  were  to  spend 
Christmas  Day  with  me  in  Gray's  Inn.  It  had 
all  been  arranged.  Madame's  young  men  and 
drawing-rooms  would  all  be  away — nobody 
stays  in  their  own  homes  at  the  festive  season 
now  that  Charles  Dickens  is  dead — and  so  she 
could  leave  the  house  in  Upper  Gloucester 
Place  without  fear  and  trembling.  I  thought 
of  inviting  Christopher,  but  remembered  in 
time  that  he  would  only  prove  a  dreadful  wet 
blanket  on  the  proceedings,  a  veritable  skele¬ 
ton  at  the  feast.  So  I  refrained  from  including 
him.  I  had  vivid  recollections  of  other 
occasions  in  the  past ! 

“  I  hope,"  I  said  politely,  “  you  will  have  a 
pleasant  time." 

“  I  suppose  so,"  he  remarked  indifferently. 
It  always  puzzles  me  whether  his  indifference 
is  real  or  only  assumed.  Is  he  deep  or  merely 
dismal  ? 

Soon  after  this  interesting  conversation 
Christopher  went  and  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
little  note  to  Irene  to  tell  her  I  should  see  her 
the  following  evening.  I  was  looking  forward 
to  Christmas  and  the  joy  of  seeing  her  at 
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Gray’s  Inn,  her  bright  face  lighting  up  the 
grey  old  place,  her  laughter  ringing  across  my 
quiet  room.  It  would  be  a  delight  to  have  her 
there,  playing  on  and  lifting  up  her  sweet  full 
voice  at  my  piano,  turning  my  dingy  den  into 
a  little  paradise  for  a  while.  After  Christopher 
left  I  fell  to  thinking  of  the  wife  somewhere  in 
Australia.  I  had  not  heard  from  her  person¬ 
ally  for  years.  She  had  quite  passed  out  of  my 
life.  We  had  never  “  hit  it  off,”  and  even 
Christopher  had  not  been  much  of  a  bond 
between  us.  But  I  had  no  desire  to  be  so 
uncomplimentary  to  her  as  to  imagine  that  he 
had  inherited  from  her  his  undoubted  pecu¬ 
liarities.  And  somehow,  as  I  said,  I  was 
beginning  to  mistrust  that  young  man. 

The  next  evening  something  happened  that 
deepened  that  mistrust  within  me.  I  was 
somewhat  earlier  than  was  my  custom,  and  as 
I  turned  out  of  Marylebone  Road,  Pat,  who 
was  with  me,  barked  vigorously  at  a  figure 
that  passed  us.  I  turned  with  a  sort  of 
curiosity  within  me  to  know  what  or  who  had 
caused  him  to  forget  his  good  manners,  and 
unmistakably  caught  sight  of  the  figure  of 
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Christopher  passing  under  the  light  of  the 
lamp-post.  Pat  had  recognised  him  in  an 
instant. 

Now  what  was  the  young  man  doing  in 
Dorset  Square,  which  is  very  close  to  Upper 
Gloucester  Place,  therefore  to  Irene  ?  I  am 
not  a  suspicious  man  at  any  time,  but  this 
seemed  to  me  more  than  a  chance  coincidence. 
It  looked  very  much  as  if  he  had  been  follow¬ 
ing  me.  I  had  come  straight  from  Gray  s  Inn 
as  usual. 

Why  should  Christopher  spy  upon  me  in 
this  way  ?  There  could  be  only  one  reason, 
one  cause.  Pat  looked  enquiringly  up  at  me, 
as  if  asking  me  the  question.  As  I  say, 
my  mistrust  of  the  young  man  deepened 
considerably.  Unquestionably,  my  hitherto 
placid  and  equable  existence  was  becoming 
unpleasantly  crowded  with  episodes  ! 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


I’m  jealous  of  the  girdle  at  your  waist, 

The  roses  that  at  eve  you  bend  to  kiss, 

The  happy  pearls  about  your  white  throat  placed — 
Was  ever  jealousy  so  deep  as  this? 

When  I  reached  Madame's  house  I  heard 
Irene  singing  “  Love's  Old  Sweet  Song."  I 
listened  outside  the  window  to  her  full,  clear 
voice,  but  to  my  astonishment  she  broke  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  verse,  and  I  un¬ 
mistakably  caught  the  sound  of  her  sobbing. 
It  was  so  unexpected  that  I  clutched  at 
the  railing  in  surprise.  A  sudden  pang 
went  through  my  heart.  Could  she  be  in 
trouble  ? 

I  walked  round  Dorset  Square  twice  before 
I  would  go  in.  It  would  serve  two  purposes. 
I  could  see  if  Christopher  was  still  dogging  my 
footsteps,  and  at  the  same  time  give  Irene 
time  to  recover  herself.  I  saw  no  sign  of 
Christopher,  and  when  I  greeted  her,  Irene 

was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  bright' and 
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happy  as  usual.  Yet  I  certainly  had  heard 
her  weeping  only  ten  minutes  before. 

“  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you/'  she  cried  ; 
“  news,  news,  great  news,  guardian  dear  !  " 
Pat,  having  wagged  his  stump  of  a  tail 
by  way  of  greeting,  made  himself  at  home 
on  the  hearthrug.  I  held  Irene's  hand  in 
mine. 

“  What  now  ?  "  I  enquired.  “  Has  Madame 
let  her  drawing-rooms  to  a  German  Duke  and 
Duchess,  or  has  the  kitchen  boiler  burst  at 
last  ?  " 

“  Wrong.  Guess  again  !  "  Pat  cocked  his 
ears,  feeling  there  was  excitement  in  the  air, 
and  made  a  quaint  noise  that  was  neither  a 
whine  nor  a  bark,  expressive  of  comfort  and 
companionship. 

“  Pat  is  trying  his  voice  !  "  exclaimed 
Irene  ;  ‘'he  has  guessed  it.  I  have  got  an 
engagement  to  sing  at  the  Victoria  Hall ! 
Only  fancy.  You  will  come  to  hear  me, 
won't  you  ?  "  This  did  not  explain  her  tears, 
I  thought.  “  I  shall  be  too  nervous,"  I  said, 
and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  that  I 
already  knew  of  her  engagement,  having 
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obtained  it  through  a  musical  friend  for  whom 
I  had  occasionally  done  a  good  turn. 

“  C’est  le  'premier  pas  !  "  she  cried,  picking 
up  Pat,  and  much  to  his  amazement  whirling 
him  round  the  room  in  a  wild  dance.  There 
was  no  sign  of  weeping  about  that,  either — 
unless,  unless  it  were  a  cloak  to  cover  from  my 
notice  any  stress  of  feeling. 

“  You  will  come,"  she  cried,  dropping  Pat's 
paws,  and  clasping  her  slender  fingers  round 
my  arm  in  entreaty  ;  “  I  do  so  want  you  to  be 
proud  of  me  !  " 

“  I  am  very  pleased  at  the  news,"  I  re¬ 
marked,  but  with  a  queer  sensation  at  the 
heart.  Somehow  it  seemed  to  me  that  Irene 
would  not  belong  quite  so  much  to  me  when 
she  began  to  get  concert  engagements.  I  felt 
jealous,  and  yet  jealousy  over  such  a  thing 
was  folly,  the  height  of  selfish  folly.  But  the 
delight  on  her  sweet  face,  the  brightness  in  her 
eyes,  her  gaiety,  killed  the  feeling  almost  the 
moment  after  it  was  born  within  me. 

“  Sit  down  and  let  me  talk,"  she  exclaimed, 
drawing  my  especial  easy  chair  up.  How 
pretty  she  looked,  kneeling  to  caress  Pat,  with 
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the  flickering  firelight  playing  on  her  soft 
brown  tresses,  dancing  on  her  animated  face, 
vying  with  her  shining  eyes  !  The  thought 
how  she  would  meet  with  admirers,  perhaps, 
nay  probably,  surely,  lovers,  brought  that 
pain  back  to  my  heart  again.  I  fought  it  down 
with  all  my  might. 

“  What  does  the  Managing  Directress  say  ?  " 

“  Oh,  Madame  ?  The  only  thing  she  can 
think  about,  guardian,  is  what  I  am  to  wear  ! 
As  if  that  mattered  !  " 

“  Madame  is  right  in  one  sense.  Appear¬ 
ances  do  count,  Irene,  believe  me.  An  artiste 
who  has  established  herself  as  a  popular 
favourite,  even  if  she  sings  flat,  can  dress  as 
she  pleases,  but  you,  on  an  occasion  like  this, 
dare  not." 

“  You  and  Madame  are  a  pair  of  old  wise¬ 
acres,"  said  the  girl,  laughing  ;  “  but  what 
shall  I  sing  ?  The  old  songs  ?  ‘  Our  ’  song,  of 
course.  I  am  only  afraid  I  shall  catch  a  cold 
before  the  6th  of  January  !  " 

Your  voice  was  perfect  just  now.  I  heard 
you  singing  as  I  came  past  the  window." 

A  little  sudden  colour  came  into  her  cheeks. 
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“  Did  you  ?  But  I  broke  down.  Not  from 
sadness,"  she  hastened  to  say,  “  from  too 
much  delight  and  happiness,  I  think  it  was." 

But  there  was  a  touch  of  sadness  in  her 
voice,  on  her  face,  as  she  spoke. 

“  I  try  to  sing  that  song,"  she  continued, 
“  with  tears  in  my  voice,  and  I  think  the  tears 
must  have  broken  loose  for  once." 

I  took  her  hand  in  mine,  and  she  lifted  her 
eyes  to  look  at  me. 

“  I  love  you  to  be  happy,  my  dear.  It  is 
the  first  and  dearest  wish  of  my  heart." 

“  I  am,  guardian,"  she  replied  ;  “  but  some¬ 
times  I  feel  I  am  too  happy." 

“  I  understand  !  "  I  said. 

“You  always  seem  to  understand  every¬ 
thing,"  she  said  more  gaily  ;  “  dear,  clever, 
kind-hearted  guardian  that  you  are." 

Julie  came  in  at  this  moment,  and  we  all 
three  fell  to  making  arrangements  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  passed 
as  usual.  Supper,  music,  and  chat  filled  the 
hours  pleasantly,  and  I  forgot  Christopher, 
Daisy  Westerham,  and  everything,  including 
that  foolish  sensation  akin  to  jealousy  that 
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had  caught  with  its  mysterious  fingers  at  the 
strings  of  my  heart. 

More  than  once  I  was  tempted  to  tell  Irene 
about  Daisy.  It  was  a  pity  that  I  did  not 
obey  the  temptation.  But  it  seemed  to  me  a 
sort  of  breach  of  poor  little  Daisy’s  confidence, 
and  the  opportunity  went  past  unaccepted. 

There  was  a,  to  me,  unexplainable  look  in 
Irene’s  eyes  when  we  said  good  night.  It  was 
almost  an  appeal,  a  dumb  entreaty,  that 
sent  me  home  to  Gray’s  Inn  thoughtful,  even 
unhappy  in  a  way. 

Could  it  be  that  Madame  had  been  right  in 
her  surmise  after  all  ! 


CHAPTER  XIX 


I  laid  my  heart  in  a  hiding-place 
And  bade  it  silent  and  lonely  lie, 

Forgot  and  forgetting,  for  a  space, 

Lest  Love  came  by  ! 

So  now  I  have  two  things  to  occupy  my 
thoughts,  the  fact  that  Christopher  has  taken 
it  into  his  head  to  be  suspicious  and  to  spy 
upon  my  comings  and  goings,  and  that  Julie 
is  of  opinion  that  Irene  Forrester  is  beginning 
to  look  upon  me  as  rather  more  than  her 
faithful  friend  and  guardian. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  I  am  supremely 
indifferent.  Christopher  cannot  discover  any¬ 
thing  wrong,  if,  as  I  suppose,  that  is  what  he 
is  looking  for,  simply  because  there  is  nothing 
wrong  for  him  to  discover.  I  should  rather 
love  him  to  try  and  blackmail  me,  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  he  did.  I  have  always 
been  perfectly  well  aware  that  any  prejudices 
instilled  into  him  in  the  past  were  not  very 
much  in  my  favour,  but  I  had  thought  that  he 
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had  acquired  wisdom  in  his  young  manhood. 
And  after  all  said  and  done,  what  have 
my  relations  with  Irene  Forrester  to  do 
with  him  ?  He  is  not  the  custodian  of  my 
morals  even  if  he  is  my  flesh  and  blood. 
He  would  feel  very  uncomfortable  if  I  were 
to  turn  disagreeable  and  stop  his  allow¬ 
ance  ! 

With  regard  to  the  second  fact,  I  am  very 
unhappy  in  my  mind.  I  am  not  conceited 
enough  to  feel  that  because  I  have  been  kind, 
sympathetic,  even  generous  to  a  woman,  she 
must  needs  lose  her  heart,  and  her  happiness 
with  it,  to  me.  And  I  am  afraid  that  if 
Madame's  intuition  and  my  own  troubled 
fears  are  correct,  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
putting  an  end,  more  or  less,  to  our  very 
delightful  and  pleasant  intercourse.  I  should 
miss  Irene  terribly  now.  She  has  become  part 
of  my  daily  life,  and  I  can  hardly  imagine 
myself  and  my  humdrum  existence  without 
her.  At  this  point  in  my  reflections  I  bring 
myself  up  with  a  round  turn.  There  is  only 
one  thing  to  be  done.  I  must  see  less  of  her, 
find  some  business  as  an  excuse.  It  will  go 
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against  the  grain,  but  plainly  I  must  save 
Irene  from  herself. 

My  thoughts  oscillate  between  the  two, 
and  now  they  revert  to  Christopher.  But  to 
plunge  into  conjecture  as  to  that  young  man’s 
designs  and  intentions  is  something  like 
plunging  into  an  Irish  bog,  the  farther  you 
go  the  deeper  you  get.  So  I  have  shelved 
him  for  the  present,  and  have  been  trying 
to  concentrate  my  mind  upon  a  “  ballad 
of  unexpected  happenings.”  When  I  have 
finished  it,  I  may  send  it  to  a  ladies’  Fashion 
Journal.  In  feminine  fashion  it  is  usually 
the  Unexpected  that  happens. 

And  Christmas  is  coming  too,  season  of 
good  cheer  and  goodwill !  But  Christmas 
customs  have  changed  with  its  climate,  and 
both  the  Cheeryble  brothers  are  dead  and  have 
left  no  grandsons  to  carry  on  their  pleasant 
business. 

My  personal  recollections  of  my  youthful 
Christmases  are  not  cheerful.  And  even 
since,  the  expression  “  merry  ”  as  applied  to 
the  season  has  been  most  inappropriate. 
But  I  am  not  a  cynic,  all  the  same,  and  I  am 
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looking  forward  to  mine  this  year  with  much 
more  zest  than  I  ever  did  to  any  of  the  past 
ones.  My  housekeeper,  in  honour  of  my 
guests,  has  decorated  my  establishment  with 
the  customary  holly,  and  has  even  suspended 
a  bunch  of  mistletoe  in  a  convenient  place 
for  its  recognised  purpose.  The  grey  old 
rooms  look  quite  festive.  Pat  knows  there  is 
something  in  the  wind,  and  is  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  all  that  goes  on. 

Though  Christopher  stigmatises  them  as 
dingy,  I  am  very  fond  of  my  grey  rooms. 
How  often  have  I  sat  in  the  firelight,  drowsily 
seeing  the  ghosts  of  old-time  clients  coming 
in  at  the  baize  door — I  think  I  mentioned 
they  were  once  the  chambers  of  a  now  defunct 
firm  of  solicitors — either  to  borrow  money  or 
to  entrust  it  to  the  tender  mercies  and  legal 
experience  of  their  dead-and-gone  advisers. 
Quaint  indeed  do  those  old  boys  look,  bottle- 
green  -  coated,  high  -  stocked,  beaver- hatted, 
seeming  for  all  the  world  as  if  they  had  stepped 
out  of  one  of  Dendy  Sadler’s  pictures.  Courtly 
old  bucks  they  are,  dashing  young  bucks  too, 
some  of  them,  skilled  in  the  art  of  manipulating 
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an  eyeglass,  and  the  “  nice  conduct  of  a 
clouded  cane  " ;  while  the  old  ones  are 
reminiscent  of  old  port,  and  the  gout  that  is  its 
vengeance-wreaking  sequitur  ! 

I  am  thinking  what  a  delicious  picture  Irene 
will  make  in  these  old  rooms.  Julie  has  seen 
them  often.  What  will  those  ghosts  think  of 
her  bright  beauty  and  her  merry  laughter, 
her  shining,  clear  eyes  and  her  tender,  full 
voice  ?  Knew  they,  saw  they,  heard  they 
any  such  in  the  days  when  they  ruffled  it  with 
the  best  ? 

Of  course  !  They  too  sang  “  Love's  Old 
Sweet  Song,"  with  other  words  to  a  different 
tune  !  Love  in  a  solicitor's  offices  may  sound 
like  an  absurdity  ;  but  Beauty  and  Grace 
in  these  old-world  rooms  of  mine  will  surely 
find  appropriate  dwelling. 

It  is  Christmas  Eve,  and  I  have  just 
come  home  after  a  brief  visit  to  Irene.  She 
is  happy  and  very  excited  at  the  prospect  of 
spending  Christmas  beneath  my  roof-tree. 
When  I  expressed  regret  that  I  had  not 
invited  any  friends  to  join  us — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  a  curiously  friendless  man — she 
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at  once  avowed  her  satisfaction  that  I  had  not 
done  so.  Truly,  I  forgot  to  think  of  it. 

“  Just  we  four,”  she  said  laughingly. 
“  What  could  be  better  ?  ”  Then  her  sweet 
face  went  suddenly  serious.  I  knew — I  under¬ 
stood  her  so  well  by  now  that  I  could  often 
read  her  thoughts — she  was  thinking  of  her 
last  Christmas. 

“  I  don’t  want  to  remember  it,”  she  said 
in  reply  to  my  glance.  Then,  with  a  quick, 
adorable  gesture  of  irrepressible  abandonment, 
she  threw  out  her  hands  to  me,  the  tears 
standing  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  stealing  down 
her  cheek,  falling  upon  my  hands,  the  hands 
her  own  enclasped  as  she  leant  her  dear  head 
over  them. 

“  Oh,  guardian,  guardian  mine,  what  can 
you  see  in  me  to  have  changed  all  my  life  so  !  ” 

I  could  not  answer  her.  But  in  that 
moment  I  realised  that  Irene  Forrester  was 
far  more  dear,  more  precious  to  me  than  I  had 
hitherto  known. 

In  that  instant  of  time  it  dawned  upon  me 
what  it  was  that  I  saw  in  her,  had  seen  in  her 
all  along.  Good  God,  how  blind  I  had  been  ! 


CHAPTER  XX 


I  dream  of  an  hour  as  the  long  days  go, 

A  heart  still  true, 

A  meeting,  a  hand-clasp,  a  whisper  low, 

But  no  one  the  joy  of  that  dream  will  know, 

Save  I — and  you. 

We  dined  at  four  on  Christmas  Day,  and  my 
two  guests  arrived  at  three-thirty,  Pat  giving 
them  a  hearty  if  exuberant  welcome  at  the 
door.  Outside  the  day  was  one  of  those 
detestable  specimens  of  the  English  climate 
which  honours  us  with  its  appearance  now 
and  then,  and  makes  one  glad  to  light  lamp, 
draw  blind,  and  condemn  it  to  oblivion  and 
forgetfulness  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Rain,  fog,  slush,  and  a  muggy  mild  wind 
fought  for  ascendency,  and  once  again  made 
the  phrase  “  Christmassy  weather  ”  a  byword 
and  a  fallacy. 

But  within  all  was  as  bright  and  gay  and 
cheery  as  lights  and  sparkling  silver,  a  wealth 
of  chrysanthemums  and  a  roaring  fire  could 
contrive  to  make  it. 
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As  for  the  dinner,  words  fail  me.  I  have 
never  dined  with  Lucullus  even  in  my  highest 
imagination — Duke  Humphrey,  too,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  has  never  been  my  host  either — 
but  after  that  Christmas  dinner  I  no  longer 
envy  anyone  who  can  boast  of  having  done 
so  ! 

I  have  never  seen  Irene  look  lovelier.  But 
perhaps  I  looked  at  her  with  eyes  that,  no 
longer  blind,  were  open  to  every  grace  and 
charm  she  owned.  I  almost  think  that  she 
knows  that  I  love  her,  love  her  with  every 
beat  of  my  heart,  with  every  fibre  of  my 
being  !  That  shyness  has  gone  out  of  her 
eyes  and  established  itself  in  mine.  I  feel 
that  when  I  look  at  her. 

I  forget  of  what  the  dinner  consisted.  The 
usual,  I  believe.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
viands,  even  to  the  plum  pudding  and  the 
mince-pies,  were  roses,  and  the  champagne 
veritable  nectar,  “Veuve  Aphrodite  tres  sec  !” 

Madame  Julie,  pink  and  white  of  com¬ 
plexion,  excelled  herself  in  a  brand-new  gown 
ordered  and  donned  specially  for  the  occasion. 
I  believe  she  did  tell  me  what  the  material  was 
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called,  and  the  dressmaker,  but  my  memory 
will  not  serve  me.  Quelle  importe !  Her 
speech  was  one  of  the  most  comical  efforts  of 
oratory  that  could  possibly  be  imagined,  and 
would  have  puzzled  even  a  member  of  the 
Press  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
“  take  down." 

I  know  Julie  guessed  my  secret  at  once. 
The  dear  woman,  all  the  heart  I  did  not  give 
to  my  beautiful  Irene  was  hers  indeed. 

After  dinner,  in  the  soft  lamplight,  Madame 
was  beneficent  to  us.  No  lovers  could  have 
desired  a  less  watchful  chaperon,  a  more 
kindly-hearted  duenna  ;  but  we  did  not  talk 
love  to  the  accompaniment  of  Pat  s  “  hunting 
in  dreams "  and  Julie's  placid  breathing. 
I  lured  Irene  to  talk  of  herself,  gently,  for  I 
would  not  for  the  world  have  given  that 
womanly  heart  of  hers  pain. 

To  think  that  only  a  few  months  ago  this 
lovely  living  woman,  with  the  deep  eyes,  the 
perfect  beauty,  the  imperishable  divinity  of 
soul,  the  tender,  faithful  heart,  had  been 
starving  and  penniless  in  a  world  of  plenty 
and  wealth,  her  only  refuge,  when  the  brink 
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had  been  reached,  the  step  that  led  to  dis¬ 
honour  ! 

Would  Christopher's  vaunted  Socialism, 
with  its  braggadocio  ghost  of  Equality,  cure 
this  wrong  ?  I  doubted  it. 

Her  father,  I  learnt,  had  loved  books  and 
music.  From  him  she  had  inherited  these 
tastes,  neither,  however,  of  much  benefit  to 
her  after  his  death.  This,  it  seemed,  left 
mother  and  daughter  practically  penniless, 
save  for  what  the  small  business  that  he  had 
carried  on  fetched.  As  stricken  mourners  in 
such  case  invariably  do,  they  came  to  London, 
ever  the  Mecca  of  the  bereaved  and  hopeful. 

Their  friends  in  Kingsford  naturally  forgot 
them  ;  perhaps  thought  that  Mrs.  Forrester 
had  in  some  way  fallen  on  her  feet,  seeing  that 
she  never  wrote  ;  when  the  descent  of  the  hill 
commenced  she  was  too  proud  to  write ; 
Irene  inherited  some  of  her  pride,  I  knew. 

From  then  it  had  been  down-hill.  When  she 
was  eighteen  Irene  could  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion  obtained  a  position  in  the  chorus, 
but  she  refused  to  pay  the  price  asked.  What 
that  price  was  can  be  guessed.  Agencies  to 
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whom  she  applied  for  a  situation  as  governess, 
lady-help,  anything,  however  menial,  looked 
at  her  as  if  she  were  wilfully  squandering 
their  valuable  time  when  she  had  to  confess 
that  she  had  no  reference.  Even  a  kitchen- 
maid  has  that  respectable  passport  to  occupa¬ 
tion. 

She  had  been  a  milliner's  errand  girl  at  ten 
shillings  a  week,  clerk  to  a  small  Jew  butcher, 
whose  attentions  to  her  made  his  greasy  wife 
so  jealous  that  she  was  dismissed  summarily. 
It  was  one  means  of  livelihood  after  another, 
until  despair  stared  them  both  in  the  face. 
And  all  the  time  Temptation  knocking  at  the 
gate,  sternly  denied,  thrust  away  even  with  an 
empty  larder  staring  at  her.  Then  illness 
and  loss  of  voice,  the  result  of  privation,  a 
more  rapid  descent,  a  forlorn  garret  and 
Hood's  song  of  the  shirt  over  again. 

The  last  resource,  singing  from  street  to 
street,  until  haled  before  the  majesty  of  the 
Law  for  begging,  by  an  over-officious  young 
constable,  desirous  of  getting  a  charge  on  the 
sheet.  And  the  sapient  magistrate's  advice 
was  practically  “  Don't  beg,  go  and  sin,  sell 
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your  honour  for  as  much  as  you  can  get,  or 
else  starve." 

I  would  not  hear  any  more.  Every  sentence, 
as  it  fell  dramatically  terse  from  Irene's  lips, 
was  like  a  knife  in  my  heart.  Lower  and 
lower  her  voice  sank,  until  it  was  a  whisper, 
a  murmur,  until  she  ceased. 

“  Can  you  wonder,"  she  said,  “  that  my  very 
soul  is  on  its  knees  to  you  in  gratitude  ?  " 

“  Irene  !  "  I  exclaimed.  The  raising  of  my 
voice  awoke  Madame  from  her  dreams.  In 
another  moment  I  should  have  taken  Irene 
in  my  arms  and  poured  all  the  love  of  my 
heart  out  to  her  !  We  shrank  apart,  silent 
save  for  our  eyes. 

4 4  But  no  !  "  cried  Julie,  “  I  have  not  been 
asleep,  indeed  no  !  " 

“  Of  course  not,"  I  replied  ;  “I  am  going  to 
ring  for  tea." 

My  heart  was  throbbing  painfully.  What 
right  had  I  to  tell  Irene  I  loved  her  ?  Another 
life  stood  between  us.  If  I  spoke  of  my 
passionate  longing  for  her,  I  should  only  be 
adding  yet  one  more  temptation  to  all  those 
she  had  faced  and  defied.  Was  I,  who  loved 
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her  so  well,  to  be  the  one  to  stain  that  white 
soul  ?  No,  not  I  ! 

She  was  mine  for  the  taking,  the  asking. 
Every  glance  from  her  beautiful  eyes,  every 
inflection  of  her  voice,  every  touch  of  her  hand 
upon  mine,  told  me  that. 

Should  I,  then,  who  loved  her,  knowing 
that  she  loved  me,  fix  that  gift  of  herself  to  me 
as  the  price  of  my  kindness,  my  goodness, 
as  she  called  it  ?  No,  never  !  I  said  to  my 
throbbing  heart.  Let  her  guess  I  loved  her, 
but  never  would  I  do  her  that  wrong  ! 

Love  is  a  devil  as  well  as  an  angel !  To 
me  the  devil-love  cried,  “  Take  her,  she,  her 
white  body,  the  priceless  treasure  of  her  love, 
are  yours.  You  have  paid  the  price,  you  have 
bought  them  all.  Take  them  !  ”  But  the 
angel  answered,  “  Nay  !  Take  them,  make 
them  your  own,  and  then  some  day  hear  those 
lips  tell  you  they  despise  you  for  being,  after 
all,  only  the  ordinary  man,  whose  love  is 
subservient  to  his  desires,  hear  them  accuse 
you  of  taking  so  great  a  price  in  return  for  so 
paltry  a  gift !  No,  a  thousand  times  no  !  ” 

I  felt  myself  a  mean  hound,  despicable  and 
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detestable  to  myself,  at  the  mere  thought  of  it. 
How  would  it  be  if  I  yielded  to  passion,  and 
when  I  held  Irene  in  my  arms,  despise  myself 
utterly  that  I  had  taken  her  !  No  love  could 
live  through  that  agony  of  self-shame.  What 
if  her  beauty  tempted  me  ;  should  I,  with  no 
incentive  but  my  love  for  her,  give  way  to  the 
tempter,  while  she  had  resisted,  even  though 
urged  to  yield  by  hunger,  poverty,  misery, 
gaunt,  scarifying,  craving  want  ?  Was  I  to 
deliberately  set  myself  immeasurably  lower 
than  the  woman  I  had  learnt  to  love  and 
worship  with  all  my  soul  ?  No  !  Never  ! 

I  drove  the  devil  of  love  out  of  me  !  The 
angel  of  love  conquered.  As  I  handed  Irene 
her  cup  of  tea  and  smiled  calmly,  though  my 
heart  was  still  on  fire,  into  her  eyes  as  they 
smiled  into  mine,  the  door  opened  and 
Christopher  walked  into  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


Alas,  how  little  a  cloud  may  hide 

The  sun  from  sight  and  the  light  has  died, 

Shadow  and  hush  upon  sea  and  shore, 

And  day  is  perfect  no  more,  no  more. 

“  Good  evening/’  said  he,  with  his  usual  grin. 
Pat  woke  up  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  rose 
and  walked  straight  out  of  the  room. 

“Ah,  la,  la!”  exclaimed  Madame.  “  Ma 
foi,  it  is  the  long  time  since  we  met !  ” 

“  I  thought  you  were  at  Kilburn  ?  ”  I  re¬ 
marked. 

“  Your  son,  I  think,”  said  Irene,  turning  to 
me,  and  then  holding  out  her  hand  to  Christo¬ 
pher.  I  introduced  her  formally. 

So  the  skeleton  had  come  to  the  feast  after 
all !  I  wondered  what  on  earth  had  induced 
him  to  come,  while  Madame  chatted  volubly 
and  Irene  sat  silently  studying  him  with  eyes 
in  which  there  was  some  curiosity. 

“  I  had  my  Christmas  dinner  with  the 
Westerhams,”  said  Christopher,  “  and  thought 
I  would  come  on  here.” 
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“  Glad  to  see  you,  of  course,”  I  felt  myself 
compelled  to  say. 

“  I  don't  suppose  you  dreamt  that  my 
father  had  a  son  like  me,”  said  Christopher, 
with  a  jaunty  air. 

“  Oh  yes,  I  knew  long  ago,”  replied  Irene, 
with  a  laugh  ;  “in  fact,  I  recognised  you  at 
once  by  his  description  of  you.” 

“  But  you  have  so  much  grown  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Madame. 

“  And  improved,”  I  put  in.  I  realised 
that  the  evening  was  not  likely  to  be  so  merry 
as  the  afternoon  had  been.  And  I  felt  that 
Christopher's  advent  so  unexpectedly  was  a 
piece  more  of  his  espionage,  though  why  he 
should  take  it  upon  himself  to  spy  upon  me 
and  my  doings  was  as  yet  incomprehensible. 

There  are  some  people  whose  unexpected 
arrival  on  such  an  occasion  would  have 
been  received  with  a  salvo  of  delight,  others 
whose  coming  inexplicably  creates  a  feeling 
of  hesitancy,  heaviness,  almost  resentment, 
and  Christopher  was  one  of  the  latter.  As  I 
had  feared,  he  turned  out  to  be  a  dreadful 
wet  blanket,  though  Irene  tried  her  best  to 
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draw  him  out.  I  saw  at  once  he  was  not  in 
the  pleasantest  of  tempers.  I  learnt  long 
afterwards  that  he  had  made  himself  so  dis¬ 
agreeable  at  Kilburn  that  he  had  brought  Mrs. 
Westerham  to  anger  and  poor  Daisy  to  tears. 

He  displayed  his  want  of  tact  at  once,  unless 
the  remark  was  made  purposely. 

“  I  understand,"  he  said  to  Irene,  “  that 
my  father  played  the  part  of  rescuer  to  you 
in  your  time  of  distress  ?  " 

“  Quite  right,"  answered  she,  “  and  I  am 
very  grateful  to  him." 

“  Oh,  he's  fond  of  doing  kindly  actions  of 
that  sort,"  continued  Christopher,  with  a 
faint  sneer  that  ultimately  disguised  itself  as  a 
grin  ;  “it’s  heroism  and  charity  combined, 
you  know." 

Irene's  eyes  flashed  at  him. 

“  You  know  very  little  of  your  father," 
she  said,  “even  though  you  are  his  son,  if  you 
consider  that  he  performs  kindly  deeds  simply 
to  be  praised  for  them  !  " 

“  Oh,  I  know  he  doesn't  actually  wish  for 
the  praise.  But  any  man  likes  a  woman  to 
think  him  a  hero." 
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“  Cheap  cynicism,"  I  remarked,  “  is  dear 
even  when  given  away."  Irene  laughed  at 
me  merrily.  I  could  see  she  had  even 
already  taken  the  young  man's  measurement. 
Madame,  glancing  from  the  one  to  the  other 
of  us,  seemed  to  see  the  suggestion  of  thunder 
in  the  air,  and  impinged  upon  the  conversation 
with  an  apparently  innocent  remark  upon 
Christopher's  moustache. 

“  We  have  finished  tea,"  I  said.  “  Perhaps 
you  will  sing  us  something,  Irene  ?  " 

With  a  little  moue  at  me,  directed  towards 
Christopher,  the  dear  girl  sat  down  at  my 
piano.  My  heart  came  to  my  mouth.  I  had 
so  often  dreamt  of  her  touching  the  keys 
with  her  white  fingers,  singing  in  that  sweet, 
clear  voice  of  hers,  in  that  quaint  old  room. 
Christopher  grinned  across  the  room  at  me 
with  an  unpleasantness  that  was  almost 
malicious.  I  longed  to  kick  him. 

Irene  sang  several  of  the  old  everlasting 
favourites,  her  warm,  well-controlled  voice 
floating  across  the  lamplight  like  the  notes  of 
an  organ.  Her  gift  for  singing  had  developed 
greatly  the  last  month  or  two.  She  had  told 
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me,  so  had  Julie,  that  she  had  practised 
indefatigably,  and  I  knew  why.  Every 
touch  of  improvement  was  a  tribute  of 
gratitude  to  her  guardian  for  his  care  and 
thought  for  her. 

“  Very  beautiful  indeed,”  remarked  Christo¬ 
pher  in  a  critical  tone.  “  How  frequently 
nowadays  you  hear  a  really  fine  contralto 
voice,  even  in  the  most  unexpected  places.” 

This  was  deliberately  uncalled  for,  and  I 
was  on  the  point  of  resenting  it  when  Madame 
interposed. 

“  But  no,  not  such  a  voice  as  that  of  cliere 
Mademoiselle,  believe  me !  I  am  seventy 
years,  young  man,  and  I  have  heard  all  the 
good  singers  of  the  past  fifty  years.  You 
have  all  that  knowledge  of  voices  before  you 
yet  to  acquire.” 

I  could  have  kissed  dear  Madame  Julie 
for  that  speech,  the  sting  of  which  was  in  the 
tail.  But  Christopher  never  saw  any  sarcasm 
but  his  own. 

“  I  daresay,”  he  replied  indifferently. 

“  I  never  heard  you  sing,”  Madame  turned 
to  me  and  said. 
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“  Father's  chief  attractions,"  said  Christo¬ 
pher,  “  are  all  on  the  outside." 

It  was  plain  that  he  had  come  out  to  make 
himself  unwanted.  Irene  was  running  her 
fingers  idly  over  the  keys,  smiling  to  herself. 
What  did  she  think  of  our  uninvited  guest,  I 
wondered  ! 

It  was  Madame  who  asked  her  for  “  our 
song,"  and  Irene,  without  a  word,  broke  into 
“  Love's  Old  Sweet  Song,"  and  gave  it  with 
the  tears  lingering  in  her  voice,  tenderly, 
appealingly,  with  just  that  “  soul  "  in  it  that 
the  simple  words  and  pathetic  melody  asked 
for.  No  flourishes  thrown,  no  horrible  shriek 
on  a  high  note  at  the  close,  no  drawl  of 
sentimental  affectation.  Just  simply,  sweetly, 
unaffectedly.  It  brought  the  shining  tears 
into  Julie's  old  eyes,  and  she  wiped  them 
away  without  speaking. 

“  I  don't  care  for  or  believe  in  sickly  senti¬ 
ment,"  said  Christopher,  after  a  faint  word 
of  praise  for  the  singer  ;  “  that  song  sounds 
silly  to  me.  I  should  think  it  did  to  you, 
father,  unless,  perhaps,  my  mother  used  to  sing 
it  to  you  in  the  days  before  you  were  married ! " 
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“  Did  she,  guardian  ?  ”  asked  Irene  sweetly, 
before  I  could  speak.  There  was  a  world  of 
meaning  in  the  clear,  sweet  eyes  that  gazed 
so  fully  into  mine.  She  spoke  very  distinctly, 
letting  her  words  come  from  her  lips  with  a 
curious  slowness  and  decision.  “  You  have 
often  told  me  about  your  wife,  Christopher’s 
mother,  you  know.  Was  she  anything  in 
appearance  like  him  ?  ” 

I  saw  what  she  meant  at  once.  She  had 
seen  what  I  had  not,  and  had  taken  all  the 
wind  out  of  Christopher’s  sails.  That  young 
man  looked  foolish,  and  probably  felt  it. 

“  That  song,”  I  said,  “  was  not  published 
then.” 

Irene’s  face,  which  had  been  perfectly 
serious  while  she  was  speaking,  dimpled  with 
the  laughter  she  tried  to  hide.  A  little  time 
after,  when  Christopher,  to  our  great  relief, 
discovered  that  he  had  a  friend  to  meet 
and  took  his  departure,  it  broke  out  into  an 
irrepressible  peal  of  laughter. 

“  He  thought  I  didn’t  know  !  ”  she  ex¬ 
plained. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

Oh,  nothing  in  this  world  was  made 
Without  its  kindred  soul, 

The  mountain  peak,  the  woodland  glade, 

The  deep  whose  surges  roll ; 

And  I  am  like  the  rest,  oh,  heart, 

The  peak,  the  vale,  the  sea, 

I  have  my  dearer,  better  part, 

For  my  twin  soul  is  thee. 

March  has  come,  and  much  has  happened. 
In  the  first  place,  I  have  only  seen  Christopher 
once  since  Christmas.  It  was  a  curious  inter¬ 
view,  in  the  course  of  which  we  both  indulged 
in  some  verbal  fencing,  the  result  of  which  was 
wasted  time,  and  on  the  part  of  Christopher  a 
certain  amount  of  wasted  temper. 

I  shall  never  understand  him.  There  is  an 
air  of  armed  and  silent  defiance  about  him, 
as  though  he  were  perpetually  trying  to  let  me 
know  he  was  ready  to  meet  me  whatever  I 
chose  to  say  to  him.  Now,  as  I  had  nothing  in 
particular  to  say  to  him,  unless  I  had  told 
him  that  I  did  not  trust  him  quite  as  much  as 
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a  father  ought  to  trust  his  own  flesh  and  blood, 
this  attitude  of  his  was  not  conducive  to 
amicable  conversation.  Pat  was  pleased 
when  he  went ;  so  was  I. 

“  I  did  not  think  you  would  have  told  Miss 
Forrester  you  were  a  married  man,"  he  said. 

“  Why  not  ?  " 

“  Well,  does  a  man  usually  do  so  in  this 
sort  of  affair  ?  " 

“  If  you  were  a  man,"  I  replied,  “  you 
would  know  better  than  to  ask  such  a  ques¬ 
tion." 

“  You  know  very  well  what  I  mean." 

“  I  can  guess.  And  that  was  why  you  came 
on  Christmas  night,  was  it  ?  You  thought 
you  might  put  a  spoke  in  my  wheel  in  that 
way,  though  God  and  you  only  know  why 
you  should  interfere  in  my  affairs." 

“  I  don't  see  why  you  should  waste  your 
money  upon  a  woman  who  comes  from  good¬ 
ness  knows  where." 

“If  I  am  satisfied,  no  one  else  need  be 
troubled." 

“  Oh,  you're  very  easily  satisfied !  It's 
too  plain  to  see  that  you're  infatuated,  and  any 
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tale  she  told  you  would  be  good  enough  for 
you  to  swallow." 

“  If  you  are  so  desperately  anxious  to  find 
out  who  Miss  Forrester  is  and  where  she 
came  from,  why  don't  you  ask  her  ?  I  don't 
see  why  she  should  refuse  to  tell  you  when 
you  inform  her  your  right  to  be  told.  Pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  she  does  not  box  your  ears 
for  impertinent  curiosity." 

“  I  have  the  right  to  prevent  you  from 
making  a  fool  of  yourself." 

“  Then  start  preventing  !  " 

“  Of  course,  you  laugh."  I  couldn't  help  it, 
I  had  to  smile.  “  You  always  do." 

“  My  sense  of  humour  is  even  greater,"  I 
said,  “  than  my  command  over  my  temper  ; 
and  that  is  extraordinary." 

“  You  are  a  fool !  "  he  exclaimed.  “  Can't 
you  see  that  this  woman  is  sponging  upon 
your  generosity  ?  " 

“  Pardon  me,"  I  remarked,  “  our  alliance 
is  one  based  upon  purely  business  conditions. 
I  provide  capital,  Miss  Forrester  the  voice. 
You  heard  her  sing  at  Christmas.  Did  you 
not  admire  her  voice  ?  " 
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Christopher  grinned. 

“  No,"  he  answered. 

“  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  your  taste,  all 
the  more  so  as  I  hope  and  expect  to  find  her 
voice  an  exceedingly  fine  investment,  both  for 
Miss  Forrester  and  myself.  She  sang  the  other 
night  at  the  Victoria  Hall  before  two  thousand 
people,  and  not  only  scored  an  instant  success, 
but  half  a  dozen  engagements  have  since  been 
secured  by  her  through  that  appearance." 

Christopher  calmly  ignored  this  intelli¬ 
gence. 

“  She's  no  better  than  an  adventuress  and 
a  fast  woman  if  she  allows  you  to  take  her 
about,  keep  her,  and  receive  her  here  in  your 
rooms." 

“  Passing  over  your  insult  to  a  lady,"  I  said, 
in  as  calm  a  voice  as  I  had  at  my  command, 
“  which  I  put  down  entirely  to  your  ignorance 
of  the  world - " 

“  I  know  as  much  of  the  world  as  you  do  !  " 

“  — I  received  Miss  Forrester  here,  properly 
chaperoned,  as  my  guest.  The  other  reasons 
you  mention  are  my  business,  and  don't 
concern  you  any  more  than - " 
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“  Your  wife  ?  "  exclaimed  Christopher. 

“  I  shall  be  very  pleased  for  you  to  write  to 
Australia  and  tell  her  everything  you  choose. 
I  won't  guarantee  that  you  will  be  pleased  with 
the  reply  you  will  receive.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  will  write  myself  one  of  these  days  and 
inform  her  myself.  The  firm  of  solicitors  to 
whom  I  pay  her  the  allowance  will  naturally 
oblige  me  by  forwarding  my  letter." 

Christopher  grinned.  It  was  a  grin  of 
superior  knowledge,  it  seemed  to  me.  I 
contemplated  his  face  keenly  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  but  I  saw  nothing  to  afford  a  clue  to 
my  suspicions  of  him.  It  was  as  expressionless 
as  a  piece  of  putty.  I  rather  hoped  he  would 
write,  and  knew  very  well  beforehand  that  I 
should  never  see  her  reply.  I  knew  the  exact 
conditions  under  which  our  mutually-agreed- 
upon  separation  had  been  based.  Christopher 
did  not,  and  though  she  had  made  a  fool  of 
him  in  many  ways,  she  had  not  told  him  so 
much  as  that. 

“  You  don't  seem  to  care  a  damn  !  "  he 
cried. 

“  How  long  is  it  since  you  wrote  ?  "  I  asked. 
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“  Nearly  two  years/'  he  replied  slowly. 

“  Neither  do  you,  apparently." 

Christopher  commenced  to  grin,  but  the 
effort  was  a  grotesque  failure  for  once.  It 
struck  me  as  such  a  ghastly  imitation  of  a 
feat  in  the  performance  of  which  he  was  so 
eminently  successful,  that  I  wondered  why. 

“  I  will  call  on  those  solicitors  the  next 
time  I  am  in  the  City,"  I  thought. 

“  It's  no  good  saying  anything  to  you," 
remarked  Christopher,  with  what  was  for  him 
a  poor  attempt  at  jauntiness.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  he  was  glad  to  go.  Again  I  wondered 
why.  I  tried  in  vain  to  recall  anything  I  had 
said  to  alter  him  so  suddenly.  As  I  said,  I 
shall  never  understand  Christopher,  never  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

You  never  knew  I  cared — you  did  not  read 
The  little  tender  act,  the  simple  deed, 

From  which  love  grew  ; 

The  silent  glance,  the  ever-watchful  care 
That  strove  to  make  your  pathway  bright  and  fair — 
You  never  knew. 

It  was  as  I  had  told  Christopher,  Irene  had 
met  with  a  success  on  her  first  appearance  on 
the  concert  platform  that  surprised  her  as 
much  as  it  delighted  me.  True,  critical 
opinions  in  the  Press  were  not  unanimous, 
but  one  does  not  gain  popularity,  or  even 
artistic  eminence,  through  the  praises  of  the 
musical  critics.  One  of  these  long-haired 
penmen  was  kind  enough  to  intimate  that  if 
Miss  Forrester  desired  to  become  a  really  popu¬ 
lar  English  artiste,  she  would  be  well  advised 
if  she  promptly  eschewed  the  native  ballad, 
and  studied  the  half  a  dozen  German  and 
Scandinavian  composers,  whose  names  he 
submitted.  Which  to  us  seemed  rather  akin 
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to  suggesting  that  she  should  go  to  the 
north  of  Ireland  to  learn  Spanish.  Another 
erudite  gentleman,  evidently  young  and  newly 
appointed  to  critical  dignity,  opined  that 
what  her  voice  lacked  was  “  fiorituri  ''  ! 

Irene  and  I  laughed  at  these  kind  advisers, 
and  ignored  their  advice.  It  was  sufficient 
for  us  that  she  had  made  a  successful  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  public's  point  of  view,  for  after 
all  it  is  the  public  who  pays.  Offers  of  engage¬ 
ments  quickly  followed,  and  half  the  musical 
concert  agents  in  London  were  desirous  of 
securing  Miss  Forrester's  business,  of  course 
at  a  percentage.  Givers  of  charity  concerts 
appealed  to  her  by  the  dozen  for  her  gratuitous 
services  on  behalf  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  philanthropic  schemes. 

She  looked  superb,  in  a  quite  simple  gown 
of  black,  slightly  relieved  with  some  old  lace 
I  had  discovered  for  her  on  one  of  my  wander¬ 
ings  about  London,  lace  that  a  duchess  would 
have  envied.  A  little  murmur  of  surprise  ran 
round  the  great  hall  as  she  appeared  on  the 
platform.  Nerves  ?  I  don't  think  she  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  I  was  far  more 
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nervous  in  my  stall  next  to  Julie  than  she  was 
on  the  stage,  facing  the  throng  of  faces  turned 
towards  her. 

She  had  chosen  one  of  the  pathetic  old 
ballads  that  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
listener.  Every  note  rang  clear  above  the 
hushed  silence.  No  claptrap  striving  for 
effect  at  the  close,  but  a  little  break  in  the 
voice,  a  faltering  on  the  border  of  tears,  and 
then  silence.  Only  for  a  moment,  though — 
it  was  broken  by  a  great  burst  of  applause. 
Irene  had  triumphed.  The  soul  of  the  singer 
had  touched  the  soul  of  the  listener. 

After  this  all  was  beyond  doubt.  She  held 
her  audience  on  the  thrilling  rise  and  fall  of 
her  voice,  every  word  audible.  Without  any 
song  held  before  her,  naturally,  as  if  in  a 
drawing-room,  she  sang  to  every  heart  there 
from  the  depth  of  her  own  heart. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  evening  she  sang 
“  our  song,"  not  to  that  enraptured  throng, 
but  to  me,  and  to  me  alone.  I  knew  that  so 
well. 

They  recalled  her  again  and  again,  but  she 
would  give  no  encore.  I  can  see  her  now 
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standing  there,  her  full  white  throat  gleaming, 
her  great  eyes,  with  the  shadow  of  tears  in 
them,  shining  like  stars,  as  she  bowed  in 
response  to  the  clamour.  But  she  would  not 
sing  again.  “  I  sang  ‘  Love's  Old  Sweet 
Song  '  to  you,  guardian,"  she  said  to  me,  as  we 
sat  by  the  fire  at  home  afterwards. 

“  I  know,"  I  answered  simply. 

There  was  no  need  for  more  words  between 
us.  She  knew  that  I  loved  her,  as  well  as 
I  did  that  she  loved  me,  though  not  one 
word  of  it  had  fallen  from  her  lips  or  from 
mine. 

It  is  years  ago,  but  I  have  never  forgotten 
that  night.  On  it  the  devil  of  love,  of  whom 
I  spoke  recently,  made  his  final  onslaught  on 
my  powers  of  resistance,  and  was  beaten  back, 
defeated  once  and  for  ever.  No  woman  who 
was  not  pure  of  soul  could  have  sung  as  Irene 
sang.  Should  I,  then,  rob  her  of  her  purity 
and  smirch  the  white  soul  that  had  power  to 
uplift  weary,  sorrowful  fellow-souls  from  this 
sordid  earth  of  ours  ?  I  had  no  need  to  answer 
the  question. 

Madame,  who  had  left  Irene  and  I  alone 
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for  a  few  minutes,  came  back  vivacious, 
overflowing  with  the  reflex  of  Irene's  success. 

“  Cherie ,"  she  burst  out,  kissing  the  girl  on 
both  cheeks,  “  you  are  of  the  angels  !  " 

I  honestly  believe  she  was  as  delighted  as 
Irene  herself.  We  were  a  merry  trio,  and  I  am 
afraid  to  say  how  late  it  was  when  I  arrived  at 
Gray's  Inn.  But  such  nights  do  not  come 
often  in  our  lives. 

After  the  exultation  the  reaction.  There 
is  not  a  truer  platitude  in  the  world.  I  awoke 
the  next  day,  a  bright,  frosty  January  morn¬ 
ing,  with  a  depression  that  was  as  ridiculous 
as  it  was  inexplicable.  Even  a  run  with  Pat 
did  not  conquer  it.  The  world  seemed  grey 
and  flat  and  wretched  despite  the  sunshine 
and  the  keen  air.  I  thought  I  had  for  ever  got 
rid  of  all  those  miserable  presentiments,  but 
back  they  came  to  me,  bringing  others  in  their 
train,  until  even  Pat's  mute  affection  could  not 
make  me  see  the  bright  side  of  things.  Trivial 
matters  exaggerated  themselves  into  tre¬ 
mendously  important  events.  Who  does  not 
know,  has  not  experienced  such  dismal  days  ? 

Nothing  unforeseen  happened,  though  all 
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that  day  I  waited  and  felt  that  something 
surely  and  inevitably  would  !  I  could  not 
even  laugh  at  my  own  folly,  usually  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  a  man  who  calls  himself 
a  philosopher  to  do.  My  philosophy  was  a 
mockery  and  a  snare. 

It  was  a  day  when  one's  tie  will  not  adjust 
itself  properly,  one's  favourite  pen  declines  to 
write,  one's  brain  refuses  to  think  or  to  even 
formulate  a  coherent  thought,  much  less 
express  it  upon  paper.  Similia  similibus 
curantur !  I  even  tried  to  find  a  cure  for 
my  depression  by  going  to  a  music-hall  for 
an  hour !  Its  inanities  only  got  on  my 
nerves. 

“  I  feel  stupidly  silly  and  depressed  !  ”  I 
said,  when  Irene  welcomed  me  with  a  happy 
smile  on  her  dear  face. 

“  Let  me  cheer  you  up,  guardian,”  inducting 
me  to  my  own  especial  easy  chair  and  stirring 
the  fire.  “  And  tell  me  all  about  it.  Partners 
should  have  no  secrets  from  each  other.  Let 
me  read  you  my  notices.  Perhaps  they  will 
make  you  laugh.  " 

How  could  I  tell  her  that  I  wanted  her,  a 
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home,  a  companion,  her  loving  presence  ?  I 
dared  not. 

“  To  look  at  you,"  I  said,  “  is  a  tonic  against 
low  spirits." 

“  That's  better  already.  Where  have  you 
been,  and  what  doing  ?  " 

“  Trying  to  write,  trying  to  kill  Madame 's 
migraine ,  that  seems  to  have  fastened  itself 
upon  me  !  " 

I  felt  better  already.  Because  I  had  dis¬ 
covered  what  was  the  matter  with  me,  and 
a  disease  that  is  diagnosed  is  half  cured.  I 
wanted  Irene. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


I  dreamt  you  kissed  me — never  God’s  soft  dew 
On  rose  fell  softer  than  that  kiss  from  you, 

And  yet  it  thrilled  my  being  thro’  and  thro’ ; 

’Twas  but  a  dream  ! 

And  now  it  is  the  end,  or  nearly,  of  March, 
blowing  a  great  gale  outside  my  cosy  rooms, 
whirling  pedestrians'  hats  into  space,  making 
sign-boards  creak,  and  blowing  the  London 
smoke  Heaven  knows  how  many  miles  an 
hour  out  of  sight  and  taste  ! 

That  day  of  depression  is  gone,  thank  good¬ 
ness.  I  am  sane  again,  and  have  been  so  ever 
since.  For  I,  in  a  few  words  that  evening, 
told  Irene  all  she  had  grown  to  be  to  me,  how 
deeply  and  truly  I  loved  her.  My  heaviness  of 
spirit  as  I  told  her  my  secret  dropped  off  me 
even  as  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  released  his 
hold  upon  Sinbad  the  Sailor. 

Her  bravery,  her  courage,  her  cheerfulness, 
have  cured  me  completely.  In  some  pre¬ 
dicaments  how  much  stronger  is  a  woman 
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than  a  man  !  We  had  a  long  confidential 
chat,  such  as  two  close  friends  might  have 
had,  and  my  blue  devils  have  left  me,  never, 
I  trust,  to  return. 

Women,  some  women,  have  the  bump  of 
sympathy  delightfully  developed.  They  can 
say  more  in  a  glance  than  an  ass  of  a  man  can 
signify  in  a  page  of  words  !  I  half  begin  to 
disbelieve  in  my  sex  being  the  “  stronger  sex." 
It  must  have  been  a  conceited  fool  of  a  man 
who  invented  the  silly  phrase. 

I  have  been  working  hard,  and  my  pen  has 
behaved  itself  perfectly.  Irene,  too,  has  been 
working  hard,  and  scoring  yet  more  triumphs. 
It  is  delight  to  me  to  see  her  delight.  For  all 
she  is  a  woman  of  twenty-four,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  the  child  about  her  intense  pleasure 
in  her  success.  I  hope  and  pray  there  will  be 
always  something  of  the  child  about  her. 

I  have  not  seen  Christopher  since  that  day 
when  he  tried  to  grin  and  failed,  and  I  have 
left  him  to  his  own  devices.  Why  should  I 
waste  my  middle  age  in  trying  to  understand 
him,  when  life  holds  so  many  more  pleasant 
ways  of  occupying  one  s  leisure  hours  ? 
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Neither  have  I,  of  course,  seen  Daisy,  but 
I  have  thought  of  her  often,  poor  little  woman. 
I  told  Irene  nothing  about  her,  though  why  I 
did  not  is  more  than  I  can  explain.  I  wish  I 
had  ! 

In  spite  of  Christopher's  words  of  warning, 
I  do  not  refrain  from  going  about  with  Irene. 
Why  should  I  deny  myself  or  her  that 
pleasure  ?  We  have  been  to  the  theatre  ;  and 
I  invariably  am  at  hand  to  see  her  home  after 
a  professional  engagement,  though  she  often 
protests  at  my  wasting  my  time  upon  her. 
Wasting  my  time  !  I  like  that !  But  I  know 
very  well  that  she  misses  me  when  it  so 
happens  that  I  am  not  able  to  be  there. 

The  dear  woman  is  happy,  and  her  voice 
has  gained  in  sweetness  and  dignity.  She  has 
had  an  offer  to  go  on  an  extended  tour  with  a 
concert  party,  but  has  declined  it,  in  spite  of 
my  earnest  protestations.  She  has  quite 
enough  engagements  in  London,  and  others  in 
various  of  the  big  towns,  she  says.  When  she 
is  singing  out  of  London  Madame  Julie  goes 
with  her.  Julie  is  enlarging  her  knowledge  of 
the  world,  even  at  her  age  !  Her  comments 
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on  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  professional 
singer  are  as  quaint  as  they  are  outspoken. 
Irene  finds  the  women  extremely  pleasant 
and  friendly,  when  they  are  not  jealous  ;  and 
the  men  equally  so,  when  they  are  not 
inclined  to  be  over-polite.  She  has  already 
received  an  offer  of  marriage,  which  she 
declined  with  grateful  thanks.  And  a  certain 
contralto  singer,  with  a  heart  as  large  as  her 
person,  has  smiled  with  her  homely  face,  well 
known  all  over  the  world  of  song  and  music, 
and  complimented  her  sincerely  with  words 
of  praise  and  encouragement  upon  her  singing 
of  kk  Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song.”  Those  who 
know  the  vocalist,  now  gone  from  us,  to  whom 
I  allude,  will  also  know  how  truly  meant 
those  kindly  words  were  from  those  lips. 

“  Don’t  be  afraid  to  cry,  child,”  said  the 
older  singer,  “  I  often  do.  Sing  as  if  you 
meant  it,  and  felt  it  in  your  soul.  Feel  it  there 
if  you  can.  You  may  never  be  a  great  artiste, 
perhaps,  but  what  does  that  matter  if  those 
who  hear  you  sing  love  you  and  hear  your 
soul  in  your  voice.”  Irene’s  eyes  shone  with 
tears  as  she  told  me.  k  k  I  helped  to  make  that 
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song  successful,”  the  older  singer  continued  ; 
“  and  you  make  me  cry  when  you  sing  it,  I 
don’t  know  whether  at  the  spell  of  your  voice 
or  at  the  remembrance  of  my  lost  years,  the 
years  God  gave  and  God  has  taken  away.” 

So  that  the  world  smiles  upon  Irene,  and 
therefore  upon  me.  I  am  happy  in  her 
happiness.  But  though  I  have  crushed  my 
passion,  maybe,  I  know  only  too  well  in  my 
heart  that  I  have  not  conquered  it. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


Ah,  look  not  into  mine,  sweet  eyes, 

For  fear  I  see  my  paradise 
Within  them,  since  I  realise 
I  dare  not  enter  there  ! 

It  is  a  perfect  day,  just  before  A\  ril  comes  in. 
No  March  bluster  reminds  one  of  its  leonine 
entrance  into  the  calendar.  All  is  clear  blue 
sky,  sunshine,  [he  scent  of  coming  spring  in 
the  air,  and  a  warm  west  wind  that  may 
be  a  portent  of  rain,  but  is  none  the  less  most 
deliciously  welcome.  The  birds  sing  as  if 
Nature  had  caught  them  unawares. 

Irene  and  I  are  having  a  day  in  the  country. 
We  are  on  the  top  of  Redhill  Common, 
twenty  miles  from  London,  and  at  three  in 
the  afternoon  it  is  warm  enough  in  the  sunshine 
to  sit  down  and  inhale  the  soft  breeze  that 
seems  to  have  stolen  a  march  on  June. 

I  went  to  Upper  Gloucester  Place  in  the 
morning  and  told  Irene  I  was  going  to  take 

her  away  for  the  day.  She  clapped  her  hands 
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with  a  childlike  delight,  clothed  herself  warmly 
at  my  bidding,  and  by  dint  of  hansom  and  the 
railway,  here  we  are. 

A  quaint,  old-fashioned  hotel  has  provided 
us  with  an  excellent  luncheon,  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  shunting  of  railway  trucks, 
and  the  occasional  thunder  of  an  express 
through  the  hideously  ugly  old  station. 
And  we  have  climbed,  by  winding  paths  in  the 
red  earth  that  we  rightly  or  wrongly  assume 
christens  the  little  market-town,  to  the  top 
of  the  Common,  where  there  is  not  a  soul  to  be 
seen  save  our  two  selves,  and  two  or  three 
small  boys  and  girls  with  their  nursemaids. 

From  the  hill  here  we  can  see  the  trains  far 
below  us  gliding  along  like  toys.  There  is  a 
lark  singing  invisible  in  the  warm  sunshine. 
The  Brighton  road  stretches  southward  hke  a 
whity-brown  snake  below  us.  Ants  playing 
golf  make  specks  of  humanity  on  the  lower 
common. 

“  What  a  dear  old  guardian  you  are,”  says 
Irene,  turning  her  bright  face  to  me,  “  to 
think  of  this.  I  am  too  happy  to  talk  !  ” 

4 4 1  feel,  as  the  man  said,  like  an  oasis  in 
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the  desert,”  is  my  lazy  response.  I,  too,  am 
contentedly  happy.  Sufficient  for  the  hour 
is  the  joy  and  the  peacefulness  thereof  ! 

When  a  man  and  a  woman  can  be  together 
for  a  long  space  of  time  without  either  desiring 
to  hear  the  sound  of  the  other’s  voice,  take  it 
from  me  that  they  love  each  other  excellent  well. 

When,  presently,  I  glance  at  Irene’s  sweetly 
serious  face,  I  can  guess  her  thoughts.  They 
are  of  the  past,  the  days  that  she  and  I  will 
never  quite  forget.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  or  wish 
her  to.  Tennyson’s  “  a  sorrow’s  crown  of 
sorrows  ”  can  be  taken  in  its  converse  sense. 

“  I  think,”  she  says,  as  if  reading  my 
thoughts,  it  is  good  to  have  unhappiness  to 
look  back  upon.  I  don’t  want  to  quite  forget 
the  past.” 

“  There  is  as  much  happiness  in  looking 
back  as  in  looking  forward  sometimes.” 

The  dear  dead  days  beyond  recall,’  ” 
quotes  Irene;  “ do  you  look  back,  guardian  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  occasionally,  when  I  have  time  to 
spare.” 

“  Now  you  are  laughing  !  ”  she  says. 

“  Not  a  tiny  bit.  I  mean  that  regret  is 
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such  a  fearful  waste  of  lovely  hours.  Why 
worry  over  yesterday  when  to-day  is  ours 
and  to-morrow  is  yet  afar  off  ? 

“  Cynic  !  "  throwing  a  posy  of  wild  flowers 
she  has  gathered  in  my  face. 

“  I  am  a  thoroughly  practical  philosopher, 
and  you  are  a  child,"  I  reply  oracularly. 

“  I  would  like  to  be  a  woman  in  your 
eyes." 

“  You  know  what  you  are — there”  I  say# 

She  is  silent,  looking  with  deep,  thoughtful 
eyes  out  across  the  valley,  where  a  patch  of 
white  smoke  is  curling  in  the  sunlight. 

“  Tell  me,"  I  continue,  “  could  you  give 
up  your  life  as  a  singer,  leave  the  world  of  the 
concert  platform  and  the  applause,  and  be 
happy  ? ” 

It  is  a  question  I  have  long  wanted  to  ask 
her. 

“  Yes,"  she  answers  ;  “  for  your  sake." 

I  firmly  believed  then  —  I  know  I  was 
right  now — that  had  I  taken  Irene  into  my 
arms  at  that  moment,  and  whispered  “  Come 
to  me,"  she  would  have  given  herself  heart  > 
body,  and  soul  into  my  keeping.  I  did  not 
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“  Thank  you,  Irene,"  is  all  I  reply.  Pre¬ 
sently  she  lays  her  ungloved  hand  on  mine. 

“  I  wonder  if  there  can  be,"  she  says, 
“  another  man  in  the  world  quite  like  you." 

“  I  hope  not,"  I  reply,  “  for  his  own  sake." 
“  And  you  are  happy  and — and  content  ?  " 
“  Yes,  both,  and  patient !  " 

I  am  understood  by  her. 

“  Come,"  she  cries,  springing  to  her  feet, 
“  let  us  explore  Redhill !  " 

Which  we  incontinently  proceed  to  do,  as 
eager  to  be  amused  at  the  merest  trifles 
as  a  pair  of  children  out  for  a  holiday.  I  own 
I  do  feel  ridiculously  young  to-day.  The 
spring  in  the  air  has  got  into  my  blood.  I 
should  like  to  stand  up  and  sing,  even  at  the 
risk  of  alarming  the  boys  and  girls  at  play. 
It  must  be  the  propinquity  of  Earls  wood 
Asylum,  I  tell  Irene,  that  has  affected  me. 

“  Nonsense,"  affecting  to  take  my  remark 
seriously.  “You  are  on  a  holiday.  Do  you 
never  take  a  day's  change  ?  I  have  never 
known  you  to." 

“  Christopher  says  my  life  is  one  long 
holiday,"  I  say. 
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“  Bother  Christopher  !  "  exclaims  Irene, 
with  an  emphasis  that  makes  me  laugh. 

“  Confound  Christopher  !  ''  I  echo,  with 
still  greater  energy. 

Then  we  find  ourselves  in  the  queer  little 
country  town  again,  seeking  at  Irene's  earnest 
request  for  tea.  This  is,  after  very  little 
difficulty,  obtained.  We  wander  forth  once 
more  and  buy  Madame  a  souvenir  of  our  day's 
jaunt  in  the  shape  of  a  china  monstrosity 
with  a  local  inscription  thereon.  We  both 
send  the  dear  soul  a  picture  postcard,  and 
Irene  insists  upon  sending  one  with  a  dog 
upon  it,  as  ugly  as  himself,  to  Pat.  As  I  said, 
we  are  a  pair  of  children.  You,  man  or  woman 
though  you  are,  who  have  never  known  the 
delight  of  such  a  feeling,  have  missed  one  of 
Life's  little  happinesses  that  grow,  when 
remembered,  into  great  ones  ! 

It  is  at  this  juncture  that  we  suddenly  come 
upon  the  Town  Hall.  It  is  not  a  handsome 
building,  and  is  placarded  all  over  with  huge 
bills,  displaying  various  melodramatic  scenes 
from  a  marvellous  play  being  performed 
to-night  within  the  edifice,  from  which  we 
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gather  that  it  is  also  the  local  temple  of 
Thespis. 

“  Let’s  go  !  ”  exclaims  the  other  child. 
And  we,  when  the  doors  are  opened,  do 

go. 

It  proves  to  be  a  wildly  humorous  entertain¬ 
ment,  called,  if  I  remember  correctly,  “  Her 
Second  Time  on  Earth,”  played  by  what  is 
known  in  theatrical  parlance  as  a  “  fit-up  ” 
crowd.  We  laugh  and  applaud  and  attempt 
to  weep  quietly  in  what  seem  to  be  the  proper 
places  ;  and  after  the  curtain  falls  for  the  last 
time,  and  the  orchestra — an  antique  piano 
and  a  squeaky  violin — have  played  us  out  with 
“  God  Save  the  King,”  we  are  whirled 
moderately  quickly  back  to  London  by  the 
Brighton  Railway  Company. 

“  Come  in  for  a  few  minutes,”  Irene  says, 
“  and  hear  what  Madame  says  to  her  souvenir. 
Besides,”  she  adds  in  a  whisper,  “  I  don’t 
want  to  part  from  you  yet.” 

I  yield,  and  we  three  have  a  merry  end  to 
the  day. 

“  I  must  go,”  I  say  for  the  third  time. 
Julie  has  left  us,  having  bid  me  good  night. 
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“  I  want  to  thank  you,  guardian,  for  to- 
day !  ” 

With  shining  eyes  Irene  lifts  her  face  to 
mine,  lays  her  warm  arms  about  my  neck, 
and  draws  my  lips  down  towards  her  own 
tremulous  upturned  ones.  I  have  never 
kissed  her  on  the  lips  yet.  I  take  her  face 
in  my  two  hands  as  in  a  frame  and  let  my  lips 
touch  her  forehead. 

“  Good  night,  my  Irene." 

“  Yes,"  she  murmurs.  And  I  go. 

But,  oh,  God,  does  she  know  how  greatly 
she  is  tempting  me  ? 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


You  that  have  never  loved  have  never  known 
The  joy  that  for  all  sorrow  can  atone, 

The  bliss  that  blots  out  memory  of  past  pain, 

Makes  winter  spring  and  dead  years  live  again. 

I  am  quietly  at  work  in  my  rooms  the  next 
evening,  with  Irene's  liquid  eyes  and  trembling 
upraised  lips  coming  between  the  pen  I  hold 
and  the  paper  I  am  essaying  to  write  upon.  It  is 
just  nine  o'clock,  and  I  have  had  a  strange  day. 

I  have  been  to  the  solicitors'  offices. 
More  out  of  curiosity  than  anything  else,  I 
believe  ;  but  I  was  restless,  and  my  wander¬ 
ings  from  place  to  place  ultimately  led  me 
to  the  City.  I  recollected  the  respectable 
address  of  the  estimable  firm  that  had  acted  as 
my  financial  agent  in  my  matrimonial  settle¬ 
ment  of  affairs,  and  I  wended  my  steps 
thitherward. 

Yes,  Mr.  Jones  was  in,  and  Mr.  Jones  would 
see  Mr.  Secretan  in  a  moment. 

I  hate  all  solicitors'  offices,  of  course, 
excepting  my  rooms,  which  I  can  no  longer 
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classify  under  that  heading.  They  seem  to  me 
so  unsympathetic,  so  devoid  of  all  human 
feeling  !  The  chairs  are  cold  to  sit  upon, 
the  atmosphere  is  chill,  like  the  air  in  a  crypt, 
and  a  solemn  silence  broods  over  them. 
One  cannot  imagine  anybody  ever  laughing  in 
such  surroundings. 

In  due  course  I  am  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Jones,  who  greets  me  with  solicitorial  chilliness. 

“  I  was  passing/'  I  say,  after  the  customary, 
even  between  solicitor  and  client,  exchange  of 
courtesy,  “  and  thought  I  would,  out  of  the 
merest  curiosity,  enquire  if  you  had  received 
any  communication  from  my  wife  lately." 

Mr.  Jones  looked  appropriately  solemn. 

“  Not  for  about  the  space  of  two  years,  Mr. 
Secretan.  Not,  in  fact,  since  your  son  handed 
to  us  a  letter  which  we  verified  as  being  in 
her  handwriting,  instructing  and  authorising 
us  to  pay  him  Mrs.  Secretaries  allowance  as  it 
fell  due,  instead  of  remitting  it  direct  to  her." 

“  Oh  !  "  I  remarked. 

“  We  understand  that  your  son  is  duly 
remitting  it  to  her." 

Christopher  told  me  he  had  not  written  to 
Australia  for  two  years  ! 
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“  I  know  nothing  about  that,"  I  reply, 
“  but,  of  course,  as  you  say  you  have  her 
proper  authority  to  pay  the  money  through 
him,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said." 

What  does  this  mean  ?  I  suddenly  recollect 
the  grin  that  Christopher  found  so  difficult 
to  sustain.  Had  he  been  afraid  of  my  dis¬ 
covering  anything,  and  if  so,  what  ? 

“  It  seems  strange  that  she  did  not  ask 
you  to  inform  me  of  the  alteration,"  I  say. 

“She  concluded  your  son  would  inform  you." 

“  Naturally." 

All  my  forgotten  suspicions  of  Christopher 
return  to  me  with  a  rush. 

“You  have  heard  nothing  since  ?  "  I  ask. 

“  No,  nothing.  We  conclude  she  writes 
direct  to  your  son." 

I  wonder  ! 

“  There  is  a  rather  urgent  matter,"  I 
remark,  “  upon  which  I  may  desire  to  write 
to  her.  Although  I  know  it  is  a  breach  of  the 
agreement  between  us  for  any  correspondence 
to  pass,  I  conclude  you  are  willing  to  forward 
my  letter  ?  I  should  wish  my  son  not  to  be 
informed." 
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“  Certainly,"  answers  Mr.  Jones.  “We 
can  hardly  refuse  such  a  request  as  that." 

“  Thank  you."  I  am  glad  to  get  out  of  the 
City,  for  I  want  to  think,  which  is  what  I 
never  can  do  there.  I  shall  certainly  write  to 
Australia  later  on,  when  I  have  resolved 
upon  what  I  want  to  say.  In  the  meantime, 
Christopher  !  Yes.  What  am  I  to  do  with 
him,  I  wonder,  and  what  is  he  doing  with  me  ? 

Mine  was  not  a  happy  marriage.  A  marriage 
brought  about  by  relations  seldom  is.  It 
was  no  doubt  based  upon  esteem,  family 
interests,  mutual  liking,  but  no  love  upon 
either  side  entered  into  the  contract.  It 
had  been  a  sort  of  babyhood  arrangement 
from  which,  when  the  time  came,  neither 
party  troubled  to  dissent.  There  was  no 
woman  at  the  time  whom  I  would  sooner 
marry  ;  Miss  Janet  Holden  was  as  much  in 
love  with  me  as  it  was  in  her  nature  to  be  in 
love  with  any  man.  Voild  !  as  Madame  Julie 
would  have  said.  After  some  fifteen  years  of 
mutual  bickering  and  wearisome  galling  of 
the  chains  that  bound  us,  we  came  to  an 
amicable  agreement  to  separate.  An  ordinary 
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enough  story,  commonplace  to  a  degree.  The 
relatives  who  had  brought  about  the  union 
were  all  dead.  We  had  only  ourselves  to 
please,  unless  Christopher  counted.  We  simply 
each  went  our  own  way.  I  don’t  suppose 
for  one  moment  that  Christopher’s  mother 
cherished  any  lingering  affection  for  me  any 
more  than  I  did  for  her.  As  for  her  son,  I 
could  give  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  as  to  the 
amount  of  affection  he  possessed  for  either 
of  us  ! 

This  old  story  has  all  been  brought  back 
to  my  mind  to-day  by  that  visit  to  the  City. 
I  could  almost  wish  that  I  had  not  gone. 

And  yet  there  is  another  side  to  it  all. 
What  would  my  freedom  mean  to  me  ? 
In  a  word,  Irene  !  It  was  not  likely.  Through 
Christopher  she  was  still  receiving  the  allow¬ 
ance  I  made  her,  therefore - 

Would  Christopher  have  told  me  of  her 
death,  had  it  happened  ?  Certainly.  Why 
not  ?  What  reason  would  he  have  for  con¬ 
cealing  it  ? 

Would  he  tell  me  now,  knowing  that  I  should 
marry  Irene  Forrester  ? 
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With  this  question  a  sudden  light  seemed 
to  throw  a  glare  upon  the  matter.  I  saw 
one  thing  clearly  in  it.  He  would  never  tell 
me  now — now  that  Irene  existed.  He  was 
jealous  of  her  now  ! 

I  began  to  see  daylight,  to  understand 
Christopher  a  little  bit.  But  I  had  not 
fathomed  him  yet.  I  determined  both  to 
write  to  Australia  and  to  cross-examine 
Christopher  ;  but  certain  events  were  shaping 
themselves,  even  as  I  thought  these  things, 
that  were  to  put  my  own  affairs  out  of  my 
head  for  a  while. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  timid  knock  at  my  door. 
It  was  not  Christopher's  aggressive  summons, 
I  knew. 

“  Come  in,"  I  cried,  springing  to  my  feet, 
disturbing  the  peaceful  slumbers  of  Pat,  who 
was  lying  at  them. 

The  door  opened,  and  Daisy — Daisy  Wester- 
ham  entered — Daisy,  pale  as  a  sheet  and 
quivering.  As  I  sprang  forward,  with  her 
name  on  my  lips,  she  fell  at  my  feet  in  a  dead 
faint. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


A  vow  forgotten,  a  heart  forlorn, 

A  promise  broken,  love  turned  to  scorn, 

A  weary  watching,  a  dawnless  morn — 

The  rest  is  silence. 

I  have  a  holy  horror  of  a  fainting  woman,  so 
it  was  with  an  intense  relief  I  saw  that  she 
was  coming  round.  But  how  ill  she  looked  ! 
I  sat  her  presently  in  my  arm-chair,  and  the 
brandy  with  which  I  had  moistened  her 
trembling  lips  brought  back  a  faint  touch  of 
colour  to  the  wan  cheeks. 

“  Don't  speak.  You  are  all  right  here,"  I 
said.  She  looked  about  her  with  frightened  eyes. 

“  Why  did  I  come  !  "  she  whispered.  I 
must  go — let  me  go." 

“  Sit  still,"  I  commanded  her.  "  You 
cannot  go.  You  are  not  to  move."  I  chafed 
her  poor  hands,  which  were  thin  and  white. 
Her  face  was  drawn,  with  great  dark  hollows 
beneath  the  eyes.  God,  what  a  different  girl 
she  looked  !  What  was  wrong,  what  had 
happened  ? 
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Presently  the  life  came  back  into  her 
chilled  hands  and  her  lips  ceased  to  quiver. 

“  Forgive  me,"  she  faltered,  “  but  I  came 
to  you  because  you  were  so  kind  to  me." 

“  So  I  will  be  now,  but  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter.  Don't  hurry,  Daisy  ;  you  are  quite 
safe  here  with  me."  She  was  glancing  round 
the  room  with  terrified  eyes,  like  a  frightened 
child.  I  took  her  hand  and  soothed  her  into 
something  like  calmness. 

“  How  different  you  are  to - "  she  began. 

To  Christopher,  did  she  mean  ?  I  was  afraid  so. 

“  Where  is  Christopher  1  "  I  asked  her, 
divining  I  might  obtain  more  information  by 
putting  questions  than  by  waiting  for  the 
poor  child  to  speak. 

“  I  don't  know.  We  have  parted.  He 
says  he  is  going  to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  me.  And  I  love  him  so ! "  Good  heavens, 
what  could  she  see  in  Christopher  to  love  ! 

“  Oh,  he  doesn't  mean  that.  Fancy  coming 
to  me  for  a  lovers'  quarrel."  I  knew  it  was 
more  than  that.  A  sick  dread  began  to  take 
hold  of  me. 

'‘It  is  not  that,  Mr.  Secretan.  He  does 
not  want  me  any  more.  He  is  tired  of  me. 
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If  I  had  not  had  you  to  come  to  I  should 
have  drowned  myself." 

44  Nonsense  !  "  I  cried  cheerily.  44  It's 
foolish  to  talk  like  that." 

“  It's  only  the  truth.  I  am  the  most 
miserable  girl  in  the  world,  and  it  is  his  fault. 
Yet  I  love  him.  I  cannot  help  it." 

That  sick  feeling  deepened  within  me. 
Was  it  possible  that  Christopher  had  played 
the  damned  scoundrel  to  the  poor  little  girl  ? 

44  You  must  not  be  miserable  now,"  I 
said,  talking  to  her  as  one  would  to  a  child 
that  had  hurt  itself.  44  I  am  here,  and  here 
is  Pat  come  to  see  you."  I  gave  her  a  little 
more  spirit,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  her  face  grow  less  pallid. 

44  It  is  true,"  she  faltered.  44  Ah,  can  you  not 
guess;  how  am  I  to  tell  you?"  she  went  on  more 
rapidly.  44  I  have  lost  my  situation,  and  my 

mother  and  father  are - "  The  tears  began 

to  steal  slowly  down  her  pathetic  little  face. 

44  Damn  Christopher  !  "  I  ejaculated  ;  I 
was  in  very  truth  ashamed  of  the  son  I  had 
brought  into  the  world.  For  I  knew  so  much 
now  that  I  knew  all.  I  don't  know  which 
was  the  stronger  feeling  within  me,  pity  for 
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the  victim  or  contempt  for  the  villain.  It 
would  have  gone  ill  indeed  with  Christopher 
had  he  dared  to  show  his  face  at  that  moment. 

"  Where  is  he,  when  did  you  see  him  last  ?  " 

“  Nearly  a  week  ago,  when  he  told  me  he  had 
done  with  me.  He  made  love  to  me  at  first, 
because  he  wanted  me  to  write  a  letter  to  say — 
and  I  loved  him  so  that  I  wrote  it  as  he  asked, 
word  for  word,  and  then  he  turned  round  upon 
me  and  told  me  he  was  sick  of  me." 

“  Damn  him  !  " 

"  And  I  love  him  so  !  "  was  Daisy's  sole 
comment  upon  my  fierce  outburst. 

"  He  isn't  worth  it,  Daisy,"  I  said  ;  "  he 
isn't  worth  a  tear  of  yours,  my  dear  child. 
But  he  shall  marry  you,  if  I  have  to  drag  him 
to  the  church." 

"  Oh,  no  !  no  !  "  she  wailed  ;  "it  will  spoil 
his  career — he  told  me  so." 

"  His  career  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  I  can  spoil 
that  for  him  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  my 
dear,  and  by  God  I'll  do  it  too." 

"  I  love  him  so  !  "  said  the  little  fool. 
“  Don't  be  hard  upon  him.  I  think  he  loved 
me,  too,  once  !  " 
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I  set  my  teeth  hard. 

“  I  daresay  I  was  foolish  and  easily  led  away 

by  him.  I  should  have  been  wiser  and - ” 

“  Don’t  apologise  for  him,  Daisy,  for  God’s 
sake,  like  that.  He’s  not  worth  it.”  Truly,  I 
was  beginning  to  see  Christopher  in  a  new  light, 
and  neither  a  favourable  nor  a  pleasant  one. 

“  Let  me  go  home,”  said  the  child,  trying 
to  rise,  and  looking  pitifully  at  me. 

“  Sit  still,”  I  cried.  “  I  want  to  know  more, 
when  you  are  strong  enough  to  tell  me. 

If  I  am  right  in  what  I  think - ” 

“  You  are,”  said  Daisy  simply. 

“  Then  don’t  you  want  him  to  marry  you  ?  ” 
“  Not  if  it  will  do  him  any  harm,”  answered 
the  child  pathetically.  If  she  had  not  been 
so  weak,  so  sorrowfully  humble,  so  childish, 
I  could  have  felt  it  in  me  to  be  downright 
angry  with  her.  But  who  could  break  such 
a  pitifully  fragile  butterfly  on  the  wheel  of 
common  sense  ? 

But  he  must,  it  is  his  duty,  he  is  in  honour 
bound  to  make  you  his  wife.” 

“Not  if  it  will  ruin  him  and  make  him 
unhappy  !  ”  persisted  she. 
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“  But - " 

“  He  was  very  fond  of  me  once/'  she  con¬ 
tinued  ;  “  but  he  does  not  love  me  or  want  me 
any  longer.  The  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  go 
away  and  die." 

I  paced  up  and  down  my  room,  alternately 
swayed  between  pity  for  and  irritation  with  her. 
What  was  I  to  do  ?  Argument  was  worse  than 
useless.  I  came  to  her  side  md  took  her 
wasted  little  hand  in  my  own.  Despite  her 
childishness,  there  was  a  certain  determina¬ 
tion  about  her  thin  face,  the  determination  of 
self-sacrifice.  One  might  as  well  try  to  make 
a  rippling  brook  flow  backward  to  its  moun¬ 
tain  source  as  attempt  to  change  her. 

“  My  dear  child,"  I  said  quietly,  “  you 
must  try  to  look  at  it  from  a  reasonable 
point  of  view.  It  is  impossible  that  you  should 
refuse  to  marry  him." 

“  He  won't,"  answered  Daisy  ;  “  he  told 
me  so,  and  I  don't  want  to  do  him  any  harm." 

“  Oh,  damn  him,"  I  retorted.  “  Kicking's 
too  good  for  him." 

She  winced,  and  the  hand  in  mine  trembled. 

“  Don't  be  afraid.  I  am  not  going  to  waste 
a  kick  on  him.  But - " 
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The  child  set  her  lips  together  ;  her  face 
hardened. 

“No  one  can  compel  me  to  marry  him,” 
she  said  in  a  voice  I  hardly  recognised  as 
hers  ;  “  not  even  mother.” 

“  Does  she  know  all  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  She  found  it  out  this  evening.  She 
forbade  him  ever  to  come  to  the  house  again.” 

“  So  I  should  think  !  ” 

“  And  I  was  so  miserable  that  I  came  to 
you.” 

“  Quite  right,”  I  said,  patting  her  hand 
reassuringly.  “  I  must  go  and  see  Mrs. 
Wes  ter  ham.” 

“  She  has  told  father  by  now.” 

It  was  plain  that  Daisy  went  in  fear  of  this 
father  of  hers  whom  I  had  never  seen.  I 
was  at  my  wits'  end  to  know  what  was  to  be 
done.  One  thing  was  certain,  Christopher 
must  marry  the  girl  he  had  betrayed.  There 
did  not  seem  much  prospect  of  happiness 
for  the  poor  child,  and,  as  I  thought  grimly 
pleased,  very  little  for  him.  But  it  was  the 
only  way  out. 

Daisy  looked  at  me  as  though  she  knew  of 
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what  I  was  thinking.  Her  eyes  and  lips  were 
stubborn. 

“  It's  no  use,  Mr.  Secretan,"  she  said 
quietly,  “  Chris  " — the  name  trembled  even 
on  her  set  lips — “  will  not  make  me  his  wife, 
and  I  should  never  consent  if  he  asked  me  to 
marry  him.  But  he  won't." 

What  was  to  be  done  in  an  impasse  of  this 
kind  ? 

“  The  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  go  away  and 
die.  Then  everyone  can  forget  me,  even 
Chris." 

“  Listen  to  me,  Daisy,"  I  said  ;  “  there  is 
one  other  thing  that  you  must  let  me  mention 
to  you.  You  must  marry  him.  There  is  one 
reason,  over  and  above  all,  why  you  must  do 
so."  How  was  I  to  tell  her  that  she  must 
consent  for  the  sake  of  their  unborn  child  ? 
I  have  been  in  many  a  difficult  corner,  but  do 
not  remember  ever  having  been  in  one  quite  so 
awkward  as  this  !  But  Daisy  saved  me  from 
speaking  the  words  that  hesitated  on  my  lips. 

“  I  know  what  you  mean,"  she  whispered, 
“  I  understand.  For  it’s  sake  !  But  even 
that - " 
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“  Listen  to  me,  dear,  think  of  me  as  your 
father - " 

“  I  wish  to  God  you  were  !  "  broke  in  Daisy's 
voice.  There  was  a  revelation  in  those  six 
words. 

“  My  father,"  she  continued,  “  is  so  strict, 
so  religious,  so  stern.  I  am  so  afraid  of  him. 
How  can  I  face  him  ?  He  will  kill  me  !  " 

“  Or  Christopher,"  I  interrupted. 

“  Oh,  no,  not  that,  not  that !  "  she  cried. 
“  Don't  trouble  yourself.  Yoimg  men  don't 
get  murdered  for  committing  crimes  like  his." 

All  the  same,  I  felt  that  I  should  not  be 
sorry  to  know  that  he  suffered  and  that  I 
should  like  to  have  a  hand  in  the  infliction. 
It  was  hopeless,  absolutely,  to  say  more  than  I 
had.  I  could  only  leave  things  as  they  were 
for  the  present.  But  I  mentally  promised 
Christopher  the  contemptible  an  exceedingly 
mauvais  quarte  d'heure. 

ki  Come  along,  Daisy,"  I  said  gently,  “  I 
will  take  you  home  to  your  father.  " 

“  I  wish,  I  wish  !  "  she  murmured  brokenly, 
as  she  rose  to  come  with  me,  “  I  wish  I  dared 
tell  you  all ! 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


I  was  lost  and  alone 

In  the  hush  of  the  night, 

In  a  world  that  had  grown 
More  than  dark  to  my  sight ; 

But  a  star  flashed  above 
In  God’s  infinite  blue, 

I  remembered  your  love 
And  you  ! 

I  had  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  before  me  at 
Kilburn.  Mr.  Wester  ham,  when  I  confronted 
him,  proved  to  be  exactly  what  his  daughter 
had  described  him,  stern,  harsh,  and  un¬ 
forgiving. 

“  This  is  an  extremely  bad  business/'  I 
said.  He  ignored  the  hand  I  held  out  to  him. 
Daisy  's  mother  had  taken  the  girl  away. 

“  A  scoundrel's  piece  of  work,  I  call  it," 
replied  Daisy's  father,  looking  at  me  as  if  I 
were  the  scoundrel. 

“  I  thought  it  best  to  come  and  see  you 
face  to  face,"  I  continued,  “  though  I  am  in  a 
very  unpleasant  position." 
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“  Very  !  "  remarked  Mr.  Westerham  grimly. 
“  I  rather  admire  your  audacity." 

I  had  expected  him  to  be  disagreeable,  but 
not  to  be  so  severe  upon  me  as  this.  What 
had  I  to  do  with  it  ? 

“  I  am  quite  prepared,"  I  said,  “  to  do  all 
that  I  can  in  the  matter.  As  far  as  I  can  see, 
Mr.  Westerham,  there  is  only  one  way  in 
which  it  can  be  set  straight." 

“  If  you  can  see  it,  it  is  more  than  I 
can." 

“  So  far  as  it  lies  in  my  power,  I  shall  most 
certainly  compel  Christopher  to  marry  your 
daughter." 

“  The  devil  you  will !  " 

“  Decidedly,"  I  said,  with  some  surprise, 
“  it  is  the  only  reparation  in  our  power." 

“  And  if  he  refuses  ?  " 

“  Well,  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  a  young 
man  in  these  times  can  be  compelled  to  act 
in  an  honourable  manner  ;  but  if  he  is  con¬ 
tumacious  in  performing  what  I  shall  plainly 
point  out  to  him  is  his  bounden  duty,  I  dare¬ 
say  I  can  bring  an  argument  to  bear  which 
will  be  of  considerable  weight." 
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“  And  what  about  your  honour,  your  share 
in  the  matter,  the  disgrace  ?  " 

“  Leave  me  out  of  the  discussion,  if  you 
please." 

“  That  is  not  possible  !  I  may  tell  you  I 
have  seen  your  son,  and  he  has  told  me  a 
great  deal." 

“  The  devil  he  has  !  "  I  exclaimed.  “  Then 
no  doubt  he  told  you  he  was  prepared  to 
marry  your  daughter." 

“  He  refused  point-blank  to  be  a  party  to 
so  dishonourable  a  transaction." 

“  Dishonourable  a  transaction  !  "  I  echoed. 
“  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Westerham,  I  do  not 
understand  you." 

“  Then  upon  my  word,  Mr.  Secretan,  it  is 
time  you  did  !  It  is  not  in  your  power  to  make 
any  reparation,  and  you  expect  your  son  to 
do  so." 

“  Of  course  I  do,  and  I  shall  use  all  my 
weight  and  authority  to  compel  him." 

“  You  take  matters  very  coolly." 

It  is  the  best  way,"  I  retorted,  for  I  was 
beginning  to  get  annoyed  with  the  man. 
How  on  earth  could  poor  little  Daisy  have 
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had  such  a  father,  or  rather  he  have  had  such 
a  daughter. 

“  You  are  a  pair  of  blackguards,  father  and 
son  !  " 

I  gazed  at  the  speaker  in  amaze. 

“  Your  language  is  most  uncalled-for.  As 
far  as  is  humanly  possible  I  am  suggesting  the 
only  way  in  which  atonement  can  be  made 
for  the  wrong  that  has  been  done,  and  you  call 
both  myself  and  my  son  bad  names.  Hard 
words,  Mr.  Westerham,  may  break  no  bones, 
it  is  true,  but  they  do  not  mend  matters.  " 

“  You  forget  that  I  have  interviewed  your 

I  ^ 

son  ! 

“  Well,  and  what  has  he  to  say  ?  " 

“  He  agrees  with  me.  He  considers  you 
are  to  blame." 

“  The  devil  he  does  !  " 

“  You,  at  your  age,  should  know  better  ! 
A  married  man,  keeping  up  another  establish¬ 
ment." 

“  Oh  !  "  I  gasped  in  astonishment.  So  this 
was  what  my  dear  son  Christopher  had  told 
the  righteous  Mr.  Westerham,  was  it  ?  And 
he  probably  laid  the  colour  on  nice  and 
thickly  too. 
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“  I  fail  to  see  what  my  private  affairs  have 
to  do  with  the  matter  at  issue,  with  you  or 
with  my  son,"  I  replied. 

“  Well,  I  do  !  It  is  a  disgraceful  state  of 
things  in  every  way,  as  your  own  son  says." 

“  My  son  has,  of  course,  every  right  and 
reason  to  talk  of  disgrace,  has  he  not  ?  "  I 
exclaimed. 

“  Your  son  has  behaved  in  every  way 
honourably,"  said  Daisy's  father.  I  stared  at 
him. 

“  I  cannot  help  thinking,  Mr.  Westerham," 
I  remarked  as  calmly  as  I  could,  “  that  we 
are  somewhat  at  cross-purposes." 

“  Not  in  the  least,"  said  the  pompous  old 
saint ;  “  your  son  has  told  me  everything  I 
desire  to  know.  I  should  accept  his  word  in 
preference  to  yours  at  any  time." 

“  I  should  very  much  like  to  hear  from  your 
own  lips  what  he  has  told  you." 

“It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it.  A  man 
capable  of  living  the  disreputable  life  that 
you  live  is  capable  of  any  dishonourable 
action." 

“  Heavens  alive,  man,  what  has  my  mode 
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of  life  to  do  with  Christopher,  even  if  it  were 
true  ?  " 

“  Very  much,  I  should  think,  as  an  example 
set  by  the  father  to  the  son  !  " 

“  I  don't  set  myself  up  as  an  immaculate 
saint - " 

“You  cannot !  "  was  the  reply.  “You 
cannot  deny  your  present  double  life." 

“  Without  hesitation,  I  do.  Even  if  I  could 
not  deny  it,  I  should  decline  to  justify  any 
act  of  mine  to  my  son." 

“  You  need  not  glory  in  your  sin  to  me," 
said  Mr.  Westerham,  with  the  smug  reproach 
of  the  Nonconformist  in  his  oily  voice. 

“  Good  Lord,"  I  ejaculated,  “  do  beat  some 
sense  into  this  wooden-headed  old  idiot !  " 

“This  interview  has  lasted  too  long," he  said. 

“  A  damned  sight  too  long  !  "  I  exclaimed, 
losing  my  temper  completely.  The  sancti¬ 
monious  attitude  of  this  man  was  exasperating 
me  beyond  telling. 

“  Swear  not  at  all !  said  Daisy's  father. 

“  Your  manner  would  make  a  saint  use 
strong  language  !  " 

“  It  is  as  the  young  man  said.  He  who  has 
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committed  openly  one  dishonourable  act  is 
ever  ready  to  commit  others  !  " 

“Oh,  damn  your  religious  aphorisms  !  "  I 
cried.  I  was  beyond  myself  with  anger,  and 
at  my  absolute  impotence  to  knock  reason 
into  the  old  fool. 

I  thought  I  would  make  one  last  effort  to 
do  so,  and  turned  to  Mr.  Westerham. 

“  Listen  to  me,"  I  said,  trying  hard  to  be 
calm ;  “  will  you  tell  me,  in  a  few  words,  what 
my  son  has  been  good  enough  to  tell  you  ?  " 

“It  is  useless  prolonging  the  discussion," 
replied  the  good  man  ;  “  if  your  conscience  does 
not  accuse  you,  I  will  refrain  from  doing  so." 

“  Never  mind  my  conscience  !  Perhaps  I 
haven't  got  one,  or  say  I've  worn  it  thread¬ 
bare." 

“  For  shame,  for  shame  !  " 

I  swallowed  my  temper  as  well  as  possible. 

“  I  wish,  Mr.  Westerham,  you  would  kindly 
be  rather  more  explicit." 

“  Let  your  conscience  accuse  you,"  he 
replied  in  a  voice  of  denunciation  ;  “it  ought 
to,  man,  when  you  think  of  that  poor  ruined 
girl  lying  upstairs  !  " 
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“  My  conscience  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  “  What 
on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  What  has  my  con¬ 
science  to  do  with  your  daughter  Daisy  ?  " 

“  You  ought  to  know  that." 

Great  heavens  !  The  man  imagined  that  I 
— I  had  wronged  Daisy  !  I  laughed  at  the 
preposterous  absurdity  of  the  idea. 

“  You  can  laugh - "  he  began. 

“  Good  God  alive,  man,"  I  cried  ;  “do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you  believe  that  it  is  I — 
I  who  have  done  your  daughter  this  wrong  ?  " 

“  I  believe  what  your  son  tells  me,  and  I  do," 
was  his  reply. 

“  But  ask  her  !  "  I  ejaculated.  “  Ask 
Daisy  !  Damn  Christopher  and  his  lies  !  Ask 
your  daughter.  She  knows  and  will  tell  you 
the  truth  !  God  knows - !  " 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Westerham  opened  the 
door.  She  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  me. 

“  Daisy  is  very  ill  indeed,"  she  said  to  her 
husband.  “  She  is  delirious.  Will  you  go  for 
the  doctor  ?  " 

I  got  away  from  the  house  somehow  ! 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


No  one  but  you  when  deep  despair  has  found  me, 
When  hope  goes  by,  and  all  things  seem  untrue, 

Can  bid  me  look  beyond  the  darkness  round  me — 

No  one  but  you. 

It  was  nearly  twelve  when  I  found  myself 
in  my  rooms  again,  but  how  I  reached  them 
I  do  not  remember  to  this  day.  Pat  was 
awaiting  me  before  the  remains  of  the  fire.  I 
made  the  latter  up  into  a  blaze,  made  myself 
a  stiff  whisky-and-soda,  and  sat  down  to 
think. 

Think,  did  I  say  !  Thought,  in  any  degree 
of  coherence,  was  an  impossibility.  That  Mr. 
Westerham  could  believe  such  a  thing  would 
have  been  comic  had  it  not  been  so  serious. 
The  only  thing  to  think  about  was  to  disprove 
so  monstrous  an  accusation. 

But  how  ?  To  begin  with  Christopher.  If 
he  chose  to  be  vindictive,  as  I  knew  he  could  be 
if  he  liked,  as  witness  his  carrying  his  calumnies 
about  myself  and  Irene  Forrester  to  Kilburn, 
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how  on  earth  was  I  to  prove  myself  innocent  of 
such  a  foully  detestable  charge  ?  Daisy  was 
ill,  too  ill  to  tell  the  truth — if  she  did  not 
deliberately  choose  to  protect  the  man  she 
loved  and  let  the  guilt  fall  upon  my  shoulders. 
If  she  did  this,  Christopher,  between  whom 
and  myself  there  had  never  been  much  love 
lost,  would  probably,  nay  certainly,  side  with 
her,  both  out  of  spite  against  me,  and  to 
exculpate  his  dirty  little  self.  I  had  my  bare 
word  of  honour  to  support  me. 

My  position  was  worse  than  unpleasant,  it 
was  horrible.  I  remembered  Daisy’s  words  of 
that  very  evening.  “  I  don’t  want  to  do  him 
any  harm  !  ”  By  accusing  me  she  would 
protect  him  !  I  racked  my  brain  to  try  and 
remember  anything  she  had  said  that  would 
incriminate  him,  but  even  then  I  had  no 
witness,  beyond  my  own  bare  word. 

If  Christopher  had  laid  this  trap  for  me,  he 
had  contrived  it  with  devilish  ingenuity. 
My  thoughts  of  him  were  not  very  pious  or 
paternal  that  night.  What  was  I  to  do  to  him 
if  this  was  his  neatly  laid  little  plan  ?  The 
only  way  I  could  avenge  myself  would  be  to 
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stop  his  allowance,  and  that  would  not  clear 
me  of  this  vile  accusation. 

The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  wait  for 
Daisy  to  get  well,  and  to  trust  to  her  telling 
the  truth,  even  at  the  price  of  blackening 
Christopher's  character.  Would  she  ?  I 
doubted  it  when  I  remembered  how  steeled 
her  eyes  had  been  on  more  than  one  occasion 
that  evening,  how  firm  her  mouth.  I  was 
absolutely  at  her  mercy. 

Was  a  man  ever  in  such  a  position  ?  In 
less  than  twelve  hours  all  my  little  world  had 
been  turned  topsy-turvy  !  A  thunderbolt  out 
of  the  blue  !  They  had  followed  one  after  the 
other,  each  one  worse  than  its  predecessor  ! 

Late  as  it  was,  or  rather  early,  I  sat  down 
and  wrote  to  Mr.  Westerliam  a  temperate, 
straightforward  letter,  protesting,  in  the  plain¬ 
est  of  plain  English,  my  innocence  and  my 
firm  conviction  that  Christopher  had  simply 
planned  this  as  revenge  for  some  fancied 
wrong  or  wrongs  I  had  done  him.  I  thought 
to  myself  as  I  carefully  copied  it,  if  anything 
can  knock  sense  into  his  silly,  sanctimonious 
head,  this  will.  And  I  wrote  to  Christopher, 
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a  few  curt  words,  telling  him  I  wished  to  see 
him  at  once,  but  not  why.  His  precious 
conscience,  if  he  had  one  left,  could  do  that. 
Then  I  went  to  bed,  and  for  a  wonder,  slept. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  surprised  that  Irene 
should  find  me  looking  tired  and  ill  when  I 
met  her  at  tea-time  the  next  afternoon.  When 
I  looked  at  myself  when  shaving  that  morning 
I  experienced  a  shock.  I  have  never  laid 
claim  to  the  possession  of  more  than  the  most 
ordinary  masculine  looks,  but  I  confess  that 
the  sight  of  my  hollow  eyes  and  haggard  face 
startled  me.  Irene  noticed  it  at  once. 

“  You  look  so  tired,”  she  said,  scanning  my 
face  with  troubled  eyes.  “  What  have  you 
been  doing  ?  ” 

“  I  have  one  or  two  worries,  Irene,”  I 
answered  lightly,  “  those  that  affect  mere  man 
now  and  then.” 

“  And  mere  woman  also,  guardian,”  she 
said,  putting  my  own  especial  chair  in  its 
position  for  me.  She  looked  bonny,  bright, 
and  more  lovely,  even,  than  usual ;  it  was 
restful  to  me  only  to  sit  there  and  look  at  her. 

“  You  don’t  look  as  if  you  had  a  care  in  the 
world,”  I  said. 
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“  I  don’t  think  I  have,”  she  laughed, 
“  thanks  to  you  and  Madame  !  ” 

If  I  could  only  confide  in  her  !  If  I  only 
had  ! 

“  A  cup  of  tea,  a  slice  of  cake,  and  thou - ” 

paraphrased  Irene  from  the  Omar  Khayyam  I 
had  sent  her  a  little  while  before.  “  I  wish 
I  could  help  you,  guardian.” 

“  It’s  nothing  serious.” 

“  Christopher  ?  ”  she  questioned  acutely. 

“  Well,  yes,  indirectly.” 

“  He  does  worry  you,  dear.  Now,  if  I  had 
been  really  your  adopted  daughter  as  you 
once  used  to  call  me,  I  would  never  have  done 
that.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  you  would.” 

“  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is  ?  ” 

“No,  Irene.  It  will  be  all  right  in  a  few 
days.  I  shall  see  him  to-night,  and  we  shall 
have  an  explanation.” 

I  fear  I  did  not  speak  very  hopefully,  for  I 
caught  Irene  glancing  at  me  with  something 
like  anxiety  in  her  eyes.  To  Mr.  Wester- 
ham’s  exceedingly  direct  and  unveiled  allusions 
with  respect  to  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  my 
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“keeping  up  another  establishment" — delight¬ 
fully  euphemistic  expression  and  so  loved  of 
the  unco'  guid! — I  had  hardly  given  a  thought. 
What  did  it  matter  to  me  what  an  ignorant, 
thick-headed  fool  like  Daisy's  father  thought 
or  did  not  think  ?  His  sanctimonious  opinions 
were  never  likely  to  disturb  Irene's  happiness. 

“  I  am  like  Martha,"  I  went  on,  with  a  some¬ 
what  unsuccessful  attempt  at  light-hearted¬ 
ness,  “  troubled  about  many  things." 

“Not  about  me  ?  "  said  the  dear  girl. 

“  No,  indeed.  You  are  getting  on  so  well 
that  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  quite  independent 
of  your  old  guardian  soon  !  " 

“  Please  don't  say  that,  unless  you  wish  to 
hurt  me  very  much  indeed,"  said  Irene  wist¬ 
fully.  “  You  are  not  yourself  to-night,  or  you 
would  never  say  such  a  thing." 

“  Forgive  me,  dear,  I  am  a  bear  with  a  sore 
head,  I  know.  Don't  be  cross  with  me  !  I  am 
like  the  English  climate,  a  changeable  quan¬ 
tity  ;  to-day  it  rains,  to-morrow  the  sun 
shines.  And  there  are  some  days  when  it  does 
not  rain  and  the  sun  does  not  shine.  This  is 
one  of  those  days  !  " 
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“  I  know  you  so  well,  guardian,  that  I  know 
when  you  are  your  real  self  and  when  you 
pretend.  You  are  pretending  to  be  yourself 
now,  and  I  don't  like  you  when  you  do  that.” 

“  0  wise  child !  ”  I  murmured,  feeling 
better  already.  After  all,  why  should  I  make 
Irene  unhappy  with  my  stupid  troubles  ? 

“  That  is  more  you,”  she  said,  laughing. 

“  If  you  continue  digging  in  my  mental  soil 
with  those  bright  eyes  of  yours,  doubtless  you 
will  discover  some  more  scintillations  of 
wit !  ”  I  said,  glancing  up  at  her  dear  face. 

“  What  a  particularly  mixed-up  metaphor  !” 
she  cried  merrily.  “  And  my  eyes  are  not  a 
bit  like  spades.” 

“  Your  eyes  are  diamonds,”  I  replied, 
looking  into  them. 

“  Merci ,  M’sieu  !  ” 

“  You  are  my  Mesopotamia,”  I  remarked 
lazily. 

“  Good  gracious  !  ” 

“You  are  so  comforting  !  ”  Irene  smiled, 
showing  her  even  white  teeth. 

“  I  wish - ”  she  began. 

“  Don’t !  It’s  such  a  wicked  waste  of 
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precious  time.  A  small  boy  once  wished,  as 
he  lay  under  a  ripe  apple  tree,  that  an  apple 
would  fall  down  for  him.  He  was  too  lazy 
either  to  get  up  and  shake  the  tree  or  to  climb 
up  it  for  the  fruit.  A  big  apple  promptly  fell 
down,  made  his  nose  bleed  and  gave  him  a 
black  eye.  He  got  his  wish,  but  he  was  not 
happy.” 

“  Serve  him  right  for  not  climbing  the 
tree  !  " 

Fain  would  I  climb  but  that,  etc.,'  "  I 
quoted. 

“  More  you,  guardian  !  " 

I  got  up  from  the  arm-chair  and  shook 
myself  as  a  dog  does. 

“  I  am  myself  again,"  I  said.  “  Quid 
femina  possit !  " 

“  What  is  that  ?  "  demanded  Irene. 

Woman,  thou,  thy  ways  and  thy  wiles  are 
wonderful ! '  "  Some  women  enervate  one  ; 
Irene  always  stimulates  me.  I  feel  quite 
ready  now,  strange  to  say,  to  face  Christopher 
and  all  his  ingenious  machinations. 

And  I  was  wondering  as  I  walked  home 
whether  I  was  a  fool  for  not  climbing  my  tree  ! 


CHAPTER  XXX 


Not  hers  the  beauty  that  to  view 
Makes  mortal  pulses  stir, 

But  when  she  smiled  at  me,  she  drew 
My  inmost  heart  to  her. 

“  Well  ?  ”  remarked  Christopher.  He  was 
sitting  comfortably  in  my  easy-chair.  He 
must  have  been  waiting  some  time,  as  the 
grate  was  strewn  with  cigarette-ends.  From 
the  number  of  them,  too,  I  deduced,  apres 
Sherlock  Holmes,  that  he  was  not  at  ease  in 
his  mind,  however  he  was  in  body — he  had 
smoked  a  great  many.  He  did  not  rise,  nor 
offer  to  shake  hands.  Sons  do  not  trouble 
to  be  polite  to  their  own  fathers  in  these 
modern  days  ! 

“  I  have  one  or  two  things  to  say  to  you,” 
I  said. 

“  All  right.  Fire  away,”  he  replied,  with 
a  palpable  assumption  of  jauntiness.  A 
bottle  of  Bass  stood  on  the  table,  a  glass  half 
emptied  beside  it.  He  drank  off  the  remainder. 
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“  I’ll  come  to  the  least  important  subject 
first,”  I  said.  “  I  want  to  ask  you,  again, 
when  you  last  wrote  to  Australia.” 

“  You  know  very  well.  Two  years  ago.” 
“  Then  you  have  not  written  every  quarter 
when  you  sent  on  the  allowance  ?  ” 
Christopher  looked  uncomfortable. 

“  Well,  you  cannot  call  it  writing,”  he 
said. 

“  I  expect  not !  Did  you  remit  the  money?” 
“  What  else  should  I  do  with  it  ?  Do  you 
take  me  for  a  thief  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  yet.  Do  you  ever  receive 
any  acknowledgment  of  the  money  ?  ” 

“  No,”  he  answered  sulkily. 

“  Is  not  that  rather  strange  ?  Are  you 
quite  certain  that  it  reaches  your  mother  ?  ” 
“  It  never  comes  back.  Of  course,  I  am 
quite  aware  that  you  have  been  to  the 
solicitors.  I  hope  you  enjoyed  the  interview.” 

“  That  is  my  affair.  They  gave  me  the 
information  I  desired.” 

“  And  I  suppose  you  have  written  ?  ” 

“  Would  it  matter  to  you  if  I  had  ?  ” 

He  made  no  reply. 
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“  Have  you  still  the  letter  you  say  you 
received  two  years  ago  ?  ” 

“  Say  I  received  !  I  did  receive  it,  and 
showed  it  to  the  solicitors.” 

“  Where  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Destroyed.” 

“  And  since  then  you  have  had  no  com¬ 
munication  from  that  quarter  ?  ” 

“  None.  What  does  all  this  tomfool  ques¬ 
tioning  mean  ?  ” 

“  It  means  that  I  have  my  suspicions  of 
you,  and  I  want  to  know  things.” 

“  I  don’t  know  anything.  If  you  are  so 
damned  suspicious,  find  out.” 

“  Don’t  swear.  As  your  friend  Mr.  Wester- 
ham  says,  it  is  a  very  foolish  habit.” 

Christopher  stared  at  me  with  a  sudden 
change  in  his  manner. 

“  I  don’t  care  what  he  says,”  he  muttered 
sullenly. 

“  No,  I  suppose  not.  That  is  to  say,  not  in 
this  case,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
We  will  come  to  him  presently.” 

Christopher  gave  a  grin,  his  first  of  the 
evening’s  interview. 
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“  Then  you  know  nothing  ?  " 

“  Find  out !  "  said  the  young  man. 

“  I  shall." 

“  When  you  write  you  might  mention  that 
it  is  somewhat  of  an  expense  keeping  up  an 
establishment  in  Regent's  Park  for  an  un¬ 
known  woman  out  of  the  gutter." 

“  That  will  do.  That  is  a  matter  I  decline 
to  discuss  with  you.  It  doesn't  concern  you 
in  the  least." 

“  Oh,  doesn't  it !  " 

“  I  fail  to  see  how.  However,  I  will  give 
you  rope  enough.  Perhaps  you  can  under¬ 
stand  what  I  mean.  It  is  not  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  cable  a  simple  question,  merely 
requiring  a  simple  answer,  to  Australia  nowa¬ 
days  !  " 

Christopher's  grin  visibly  lessened. 

“  Have  you  done  that  ?  "  he  asked ;  and  I 
seemed  to  catch  a  certain  anxiety  in  his  voice. 

“  Find  out,"  I  replied. 

“Oh,  damn  you  !  "  he  retorted. 

“  Please  be  polite.  If  you  are  afraid  of  what 
I  may  find  out,  you  can  easily  forestall  the 
information." 
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“  I  can  see  what  you  want  to  know.  You 
want  to  find  out  if  you  are  a  free  man,  so 
that  you  can  marry  that  street  wench  of  yours. 
You  shall  never  marry  her  !  " 

“  We  shall  see,  Christopher,"  I  answered. 
“  In  the  meantime,  don't  trouble  to  be 
melodramatic  with  me.  It  won't  pay  you, 
believe  me." 

“  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  sullenly. 

“  And  don't  pretend  to  be  dense,  please." 

“  I  suppose,"  he  burst  out,  “  you  want  to 
know  if  my  mother  is  alive  or  dead  ?  " 

“  Precisely,"  I  answered. 

“  Very  well,  then — find  out !  " 

“  I  intend  to." 

Christopher  rose  with  a  swogger  of  ostenta¬ 
tion,  and  obtaining  himself  another  bottle  of 
Bass,  deliberately  opened  it,  poured  it  out, 
and  gulped  half  of  it  down. 

“  Very  well,"  he  said.  “  Why  do  you  worry 
me  about  it  ?  " 

“  Would  you  have  me  assume  that  you  are 
absolutely  devoid,"  I  returned,  “  of  every 
spark  of  natural  affection  either  for  her  or  for 
me  ?  "  I  wanted,  if  I  could,  to  work  him  up 
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into  a  temper  ;  and  I  knew  this  was  the  best 
way  of  doing  it.  Sarcasm  invariably  made 
him  irritated. 

“  I  don’t  care,”  he  replied  savagely  ;  “  and 
if  you  have  said  all  you  have  to  say,  I’ll  go. 
Find  out  what  you  want  to  know  if  you  can  !  ” 

I  turned  the  key  in  the  door  and  put  it  in 
my  pocket. 

“Not  quite  so  fast,”  I  said.  “  What  do 
you  intend  to  do  about  Daisy  Westerham  ?  ” 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


Little  word,  so  sad,  so  brief, 

From  Life’s  tree  one  fallen  leaf, 

One  small  grain  of  sand,  no  more, 

From  the  vast  Eternal  shore ; 

One  recorded  drop,  set  free 
From  Time’s  ever-ebbing  sea, 

Little,  yet  how  much  we  say 
When  we  murmur  Yesterday  ! 

“  Do  ?  "  said  my  young  gentleman.  “  No¬ 
thing/' 

“  Then  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  in¬ 
tend  to  assert  that  the  preposterous  story  you 
persuaded  her  father  to  believe  is  the  truth  ?  " 
“  I  do/'  he  said,  with  a  grin  of  triumph. 

“  That  you  are  not  the  scoundrel  who  ruined 
that  poor  girl  ?  " 

“  I  deny  it." 

“  Why  on  earth  should  you  want  to  fasten 
such  an  accusation  upon  me  ?  " 

“  That's  my  affair,"  he  answered  coolly. 

“  You  know  the  consequences  to  yourself 
if  you  persist." 
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“  I  don’t  care  !  ” 

“  The  whole  thing  is  ridiculous,  impossible !  ” 

“  Mr.  Westerham  does  not  think  so,”  said 
the  young  man  maliciously,  “  neither  will 
others  when  they  hear  of  it.” 

“  Where  is  your  proof  ?  ” 

I  think  he  was  waiting  for  me  to  ask  him 
this  question,  for  he  tapped  at  his  breast¬ 
pocket  with  a  transpontine  villain’s  melo¬ 
dramatic  gesture. 

“  Here !  ”  he  exclaimed.  I  burst  out 
laughing,  his  manner  was  so  cheaply  grotesque. 

”  You  won’t  find  it  anything  to  laugh  at,”  he 
said  vindictively. 

“  I  cannot  understand  for  the  life  of  me 
why  you  should  do  this  thing.  What  wrong 
have  I  ever  done  you  ?  ” 

“  Plenty.  You  know  very  well  what  I 
mean.” 

“  Perhaps  you  will  explain.” 

“  Oh,  it  doesn’t  matter.  Put  it  that  I  am 
doing  it  to  avenge  your  treatment  of  my 
mother  if  you  like  !  ” 

“  That  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
you.” 
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“  Oil  yes,  it  has  ;  a  great  deal.  If  you  had 
not  forced  her  to  leave  you  I  should  have  had 

a  home  and  a  place  in  society  as  your  heir - ” 

“  Good  God,  I’m  not  a  duke  !  ”  I  exclaimed  ; 
“  and  I  did  not  force  her  to  leave  me.” 

“  I  know  better.” 

“  And  your  proof,  what  of  that  ?  ” 

“  As  I  told  you,  I  have  it  here.” 

“  What  possible  proof  can  you  have  of  such 
an  utterly  impossible  lie  ?  ” 

“  Only  a  letter  from  Daisy  in  her  own 

writing,  addressed  to  me,  and - ” 

“  You  made  her  write  it  ?  ” 

“  No.  She  wrote  it  to  me  of  her  own  free 
will.” 

“  It’s  a  diabolical  conspiracy  !  ”  I  cried. 
“  But  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  what  you 
can  hope  to  get  out  of  it.” 

“  Well,”  said  Christopher  jauntily,  “  you 
need  not  fear  blackmail !  ” 

“  You  contemptible  little  beast !  I  can 
see  now  that  you  have  traded  on  Daisy’s 
affection  for  you  in  order  to  make  her  write 
you  a  lying  letter  inculpating  me,  persuaded 
her,  in  fact,  through  her  love  for  you,  to 
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bolster  up  your  story.  You  know  very  well 
that  is  the  truth,  as  well  as  you  know  that 
I  am  innocent  of  this  ridiculous  accusation.” 

“  Prove  it !  ”  said  Christopher,  with  a  grin. 

I  took  the  key  from  my  pocket  and  threw 
it  on  the  table. 

“  Get  out  !  ”  I  exclaimed  tersely  ;  “  and 
go  to  the  devil  !  ” 

The  plot  was  perfectly  clear  now.  I  have 
a  very  good  memory  also,  and  I  recollected 
poor  Daisy’s  expression  when  she  left  my 
rooms  the  night  she  had  come  to  me  in  her 
distress. 

“  I  wish  I  dared  tell  you  all !  ” 

That  word  “all”  was  explained  now.  Poor, 
vacillating  little  girl,  driven  hither  and  thither 
like  a  straw  in  the  wind.  Now  torn  one  way 
by  her  love  for  Christopher,  whose  utter 
contemptibleness  she  was  blind  to  even  when 
he  made  her  a  tool  in  this  vile  conspiracy  of 
his  concoction,  the  next  moment  swayed  to 
regret  by  the  thought  of  the  trifling  little 
kindnesses  I  had  shown  to  her  in  her  trouble. 
Poor  little  Daisy,  indeed  !  Her  very  sim¬ 
plicity  disarmed  my  anger.  What  some 
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women  will  do  for  the  most  unworthy  of  men 
passes  wiser  comprehensions  than  mine  ! 

Surely,  I  thought,  when  she  comes  to  her 
senses  she  will  tell  the  truth.  And  yet  I  had 
but  a  faint  hope  of  this  happening.  Wondrous 
the  hold  that  love  for  a  man,  even  a  despicable 
cad  like  Christopher,  has  over  some  women, 
rendering  them  blind  to  right,  justice,  fairness, 
even  that  innate  morality  which  deep  down 
in  her  inmost  heart  the  most  unmoral  of  her 
sex  possesses  ! 

By  rights  I  know  my  rage  against  the 
prime  mover,  the  chief  instigator  in  the 
ingeniously  laid  and  carried  -  out  scheme 
ought  to  have  risen  heavens  high.  But  as  yet 
I  could  only  think  of  Christopher  with  a 
contempt  mingled  with  a  certain  amusement, 
and  a  little  admiration  of  his  bravado.  What 
a  pity  to  waste  his  talents  upon  so  puerile 
a  conspiracy  !  I  despised  him  too  thoroughly 
to  trouble  to  be  enraged  with  him.  Somehow 
it  rather  upsets  one's  calculations  to  be  the 
victim  of  a  dastardly  plot,  originated  and 
carried  out  for  no  apparent  reason  beyond 
mere  vindictiveness,  by  one's  own  son.  It  is 
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something  of  an  unexpected  shock  to  find 
one's  own  flesh  and  blood  playing  the  part 
of  the  villain  of  the  piece  !  In  all  my  varied 
experience  of  melodrama,  East  End  and 
West  End,  I  had  not  yet  met  with  such  a 
peculiar  position.  I  believe  there  is  a  Shake¬ 
spearean  parallel  to  the  case,  but  I  cannot 
remember  it  at  this  moment.  I  was  more 
inclined  to  be  angry  with  Fate  for  having 
permitted  such  an  irritating  bombshell  to  be 
dropped  upon  the  placid  and  peaceful  life 
I  had  been  enjoying. 

“  What  do  you  think  about  it,  Pat  ?  " 
My  trusted  and  true  friend  and  companion 
had  returned  to  my  fireside  as  soon  as  Christo¬ 
pher  had  taken  his  grinning  departure,  and 
was  now  looking  at  me  sympathetically. 
I  am  sure  he  knew  quite  well  that  there 
was  something  wrong  somewhere,  and  was 
sorry,  from  the  tip  of  his  stump  of  a  tail 
to  his  moist  snout  that  he  kept  pushing 
into  my  hand,  that  he  did  not  know  how  to 
put  it  right.  I  wonder  why  he  hates  Christo¬ 
pher  so  thoroughly  ?  It  is  not  an  outspoken 
hatred,  such  as  he  has  conceived  for  the 
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milkman  or  the  boy  who  brings  my  papers — 
the  postman  he  rather  approves  of,  as  being 
an  official  in  a  more  or  less  decorative  uniform 
— but  a  silent,  unbarking  contempt.  I  am 
beginning  to  think  that  there  is  a  lot  of  sense 
and  wisdom  hidden  away  somewhere  in  Pat’s 
ugly  mongrel  body. 

He  answers  my  question  with  tail  and  eyes 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  putting  a  paw  on 
each  knee  and  looking  expressively  into  my 
face.  “  Don’t  worry,  old  man,  I  love  you,”  he 
seems  to  imply  with  all  the  dog  in  him.  I 
laugh  at  him,  and  he  barks  at  me. 

Damn  Christopher  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


Dear,  if  you  did  but  know 

How  all  my  world  is  altered  when  you  go, 

You  would  not  blame  me  nor  reproach  would  speak, 
For  any  tears  that  gather  on  my  cheek — 

’Tis  that  I  love  you  so  ! 

It  is  Easter  Tuesday,  exactly  a  week  since  I 
saw  Christopher.  The  “  holidays,"  thank 
goodness,  are  almost  over.  If  there  is  one 
season  in  the  calendar  that  I  hate  more  than 
another  it  is  Easter,  with  its  dreadful  con¬ 
comitant  Bank  Holiday. 

Why  do  people  love  to  enjoy  themselves — 
I  say  “  enjoy  "  advisedly — in  droves  ?  Is  it 
because  we,  as  a  race,  are  closely  akin  to  a 
flock  of  sheep,  or  because  I  am  not  of  a  con¬ 
genial  temperament.  I  cannot  be  happy 
with  a  shouting  mob  around  me,  one  of  a  score 
of  rushers  after  excitement,  pellmell,  vulgar 
and  clamorous. 

Hence  my  whereabouts.  I  am  somewhere 
in  the  heart  of  Buckinghamshire,  five  miles 
from  a  railway,  therefore  from  a  railway  hotel, 
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with  its  tea-gardens  and  swings  and  round¬ 
abouts,  delights  of  the  holiday-makers  bent 
on  making  Easter  last  as  long  into  the  week 
as  possible.  I  am  alone,  having  left  Pat  at 
home,  not  knowing  in  which  direction  I 
should  seek  solitude.  And  Irene  is  singing 
to-night  somewhere  in  the  North,  otherwise  I 
think  she  would  have  come  with  me. 

I  think,  I  have  said.  When  I  saw  Irene  on 
Good  Friday  she  was  looking  tired,  and  for  her 
almost  unhappy.  It  was  my  fancy,  perhaps, 
but  she  seemed  to  me  troubled. 

I  so  rarely  see  her,  if  ever  indeed,  without  a 
bright  smile  on  her  face,  a  ready  light  word 
on  her  pretty  lips,  that  I  daresay  I  attach  a 
greater  meaning  to  a  change  in  her  than  the 
difference  warrants.  But  there  was  a  some¬ 
thing  indefinite  in  her  manner,  the  least  touch 
of  restraint  in  her  voice,  which  I,  who  know  her 
so  well  and  love  her  so  dearly,  noticed  at  once. 
Irene  in  a  mood  of  reticence  and  reserve  is 
to  me  a  revelation,  and  one  that  makes  me 
think.  I  daresay  I  am  fanciful,  but  there 
is  a  vague  feeling  of  unhappiness  within  me. 

The  worst  of  it  is  I  cannot  shake  it  off.  My 
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own  stupid  troubles  I  have  almost  forgotten. 
I  can  even  think  of  Christopher  with  a  certain 
toleration.  Mr.  Westerham,  whose  silly  reply 
to  my  letter  arrived  the  next  morning,  and 
was  promptly  destroyed,  has  no  power  to 
worry  me.  But  Irene  I  am  troubled  about. 

I  don't  understand  women,  I  admit,  and  I 
put  it  down  to  that.  But  I  feel  as  if  there  were 
two  Irenes,  and  that  the  one  I  met  on  Good 
Friday  was  the  other  one  ! 

And  out  here,  in  the  April  sunshine,  with 
the  scent  of  a  thousand  flowers  around  me, 
and  “  God’s  infinite  blue  "  overhead,  I  want 
her,  my  Irene,  the  Irene  of  our  day  at  Redhill 
when  we  played  at  being  children.  I  have 
had  a  glorious  tramp,  out  of  the  beaten  track, 
and  I  don't  know  where  I  am  and  don't  know 
that  I  greatly  care. 

I  hate  to  think  that  at  this  very  moment 
Irene  is  hastening  northwards  in  the  safe 
chaperonage  of  Madame  Julie,  to  keep  her 
concert  engagement,  instead  of  being  here 
in  the  open  air  with  me.  And  though  I 
know  so  well  that  she  would  rather  be  with 
me  this  evening  in  her  pretty,  dainty  room  in 
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Upper  Gloucester  Place,  singing  the  old  loved 
songs  to  Madame  and  I,  instead  of  facing  that 
audience  in  the  Midland  town,  casting  the 
pearls  of  her  glorious  voice  before  the  un¬ 
appreciative  holiday  swine,  being  ogled  by  the 
men  in  the  concert-hall  green-room,  and  criti¬ 
cised  venomously  by  the  women — the  women 
have  never  forgiven  her  for  not  having  had  her 
voice  produced  by  some  maestro  with  a  villain¬ 
ous-sounding  foreign  name  ! — though  I  know 
she  will  wish  herself  at  home,  I  am  miserable. 

The  truth  is  that  I,  Francis  Secretan,  am 
jealous.  And  of  all  men  in  the  world  I  truly 
believe  I  have  least  reason  to  indulge  in  that 
ridiculous  folly.  It  is  a  humiliating  con¬ 
fession  to  make,  but  if  I  were  in  London, 
and  there  were  a  train  that  would  take  me 
to  the  dirty  Midland  town  in  time,  I  should 
be  there  to  hear  Irene  sing  to-night,  unknown 
to  her.  I  can  see  her  face  light  up  as  she 
discovered  me  waiting  for  her  at  the  stage- 
door  !  I  can  see  the  sudden  light  of  love 
flash  into  her  beautiful  eyes  as  they  met 
mine  !  But  I  am  here  in  the  wilds,  and  Irene 
is  flying  further  away  from  me  every  moment. 
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I  verily  believe  that  if  by  some  magic  means 
she  could  be  transplanted  from  the  corner 
of  her  compartment  in  the  afternoon  express 
to  the  middle  of  this  green  meadow  I  am  in 
the  act  of  crossing  at  this  moment,  I  should 
take  her  into  my  arms,  to  my  heart,  and  with 
one  long,  passionate  kiss  on  her  lips,  where 
I  have  never  yet  kissed  her,  throw  all  my 
resolutions  to  the  winds  of  heaven  and  take 
her  for  my  soul's  mate  in  spite  of  the  whole 
world,  God,  man,  and  devil ! 

I  am  mad  with  want  of  her,  her  sweet  lips, 
her  graciousness,  her  arms  about  me  as  she 
laid  them  that  night  when  I  would  not  touch 
her  tremulous  lips  with  my  own.  What  a 
fool  I  had  been  that  evening  !  What  a  fool 
I  am  now  !  A  sentence  is  running  riot  in  my 
brain,  and  I  cannot  quite  remember  from 
whence  it  comes — Dry  den's  “  Ode  to  Alex¬ 
ander,"  is  it  ? — “  Take  the  good  the  gods 
provide."  What  a  fool  I  am  not  to  accept 
the  love  so  frankly  and  unhesitatingly  offered 
to  me  ! 

Then  I  come  out  of  that  mood  with  a  sudden 
shiver,  and  recognise  that  I  have  been  listening 
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to  the  tempting  of  the  devil-love,  and  I  hate 
myself  for  letting  my  passion  get  the  better 
of  me  even  for  a  moment.  But  my  heart- 
hunger  is  there  all  the  same,  a  Tantalus- 
torture  of  longing,  a  temptation  ten  times 
harder  to  resist  because  of  the  knowledge 
that  the  deep  realisation  of  all  I  yearn  for  could 
be  mine  for  the  mere  asking  !  The  cup  of  my 
joy,  for  which  I  thirst,  has  been  put  to  my 
lips,  and  I  have  turned  away  from  it ! 

I  can  see  her  as  she  will  appear  to-night, 
the  gracious  head  perfectly  poised  on  the  warm 
white  throat  that  I  have  so  often  longed  to 
kiss,  the  curved,  warm,  fresh  lips  that  once 
were  lifted  to  mine,  and  I  scorned  them  ;  the 
full,  rounded  figure,  thrown  into  relief  by 
the  black  that  she  invariably  wears,  the 
velvet  curves  of  bosom  and  neck  and  shoulder 
gleaming  audaciously  through  the  jealous 
filmy  lace  that  half  hides,  half  reveals  them. 

And  the  sudden  thought  strikes  me,  keen 
as  the  thrust  of  a  dagger  into  my  heart,  that 
perhaps  she  thinks  I  am  cold  and  indifferent 
to  her  love  and  her  loveliness.  Oh,  my  God, 
I  am  not  that,  I  am  not  that  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


How  mai  y  ships  of  Hope  put  forth  to  sea, 

In  search  of  havens  that  shall  tranquil  be ; 

The  storms  of  Fate  their  fairest  dreams  o’erset, 

And  there  is  naught  to  do,  except  forget. 

I  have,  as  I  said  I  should,  stopped  the  allow¬ 
ance  I  have  hitherto  made  Christopher, 
and  he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  endeavouring 
to  live  on  eighty  pounds  a  year.  I  don't 
know  how  he  will  manage  it,  neither  do  I 
care. 

I  should  like  to  know  how  Daisy  is,  but 
have  no  means  of  finding  out.  But  neither 
of  these  troubles  makes  me  so  unhappy  as  a 
third  one. 

Irene  has  changed  towards  me  of  late. 
She  is  no  longer  the  bright  and  happy  woman 
of  a  brief  month  ago,  and  search  as  I  will,  I 
cannot  discover  any  reason  for  the  alteration 
in  her.  She  is  cold  to  me,  almost  distant, 

and  I  dare  not  ask  her  why.  I  am  afraid  to  ask 
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her.  I  dread  that  she  may  tell  me  she  has 
fallen  in  love  with  someone  else  !  There,  the 
truth  is  out. 

She  has  been  offered  to  go  on  a  prolonged 
tour  later  on  to  South  Africa,  but  has  not  yet 
decided  whether  she  shall  accept  or  not.  A 
month  ago  she  would  have  asked  me  with 
all  her  heart  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  “  Do  you 
wish  me  to  go,  guardian  ?  "  Alas,  even  that 
tender  name,  so  endeared  to  me,  has  not  come 
from  her  lips  so  frequently  of  late,  and  never 
with  the  same  lingering  accent  as  if  the  very 
pronunciation  of  the  word  were  dear  to  the 
utterer  of  it. 

My  heart  aches  within  me.  Julie  can  give 
me  no  consolation,  for  she,  too,  can  see  the 
alteration  in  her,  and  is  as  much  at  a  loss  as 
I  am  to  account  for  it. 

“  Ah,  la  la,  cest  la  migraine,  the  weather  of 
the  spring,"  she  says,  “  who  can  tell  ?  It  is 
in  the  air,  the  blood  !  I  cannot  learn  from 
her  that  she  is  unhappy.  But  she  mopes — 
that  is  your  queer  word  for  it.  And  I  have 
surprised  her  with  tears  in  her  eyes  !  ” 

“  Crying,  Julie  ?  "  I  exclaim.  “  What  on 
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earth  has  the  dear  to  cry  about  ?  Come, 
you  must  know,  or  if  you  don't,  you  must 
find  out  somehow  or  other.  It  is  making  me 
wretched." 

Madame  uplifts  her  ringed  hands  at  this. 

“  Is  she  ill  ?  Is  she  tired  of  singing  ?  " 

“  She  eat,  she  drink,  she  sleep — but  she 
does  not  sing  so  much,  not  here  at  home." 

I  recollect  an  evening  or  two  before,  when  I 
had  asked  her  to  sing  to  me,  Irene  had  made 
some  excuse  about  her  throat. 

“  Don't  say  anything,  Julie,"  I  say,  “  I  will 
ask  her  myself." 

One  evening,  not  long  after,  Irene  gives  me 
unawares  the  opportunity  I  sought.  She 
has  received  a  letter  from  the  agents  for  the 
South  African  Concert  Tour,  asking  her  to 
let  them  know  at  once  if  she  accepts  their 
offer.  A  month  ago  she  would  have  shown 
me  the  letter  with  a  smile ;  to-night  she 
hands  it  to  me  without  a  word.  It  hurts  me 
more  than  I  can  say. 

“  Sit  down  there,"  I  say,  “  where  I  can  see 
your  face.  And  now  tell  me,  do  you  want  to 
go  on  this  tour,  dear  ?  " 
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“  I  don’t  know,  guardian,”  she  answers 
listlessly  ;  “  it  is  a  long  way.” 

I  hunger  to  ask  her  if  she  would  miss  me 
if  she  went,  but  I  refrain  from  putting  such  a 
direct  question.  I  cannot  help  but  recollect, 
though,  that  a  month  ago  she  would  have 
told  me  so  in  her  own  pretty  way,  without 
ever  being  asked  the  question. 

“  Would  you  be  unhappy  so  far  away  ?  ” 
I  ask  her. 

“  No,  only  at  first.” 

“  Are  you  unhappy  now,  Irene  ?  ” 

“  What  makes  you  ask  me  that  ?  ” 

“  Because  you  seem  different,  my  dear, 
not  so  bright  and  light-hearted  as  you 
were.” 

“  I  am  not  unhappy,”  is  her  reply,  but  her 
voice  has  lost  its  old  ring  and  her  eyes  are 
turned  away  from  me. 

“  Do  you  feel  well,  my  dear  child  ?  Re¬ 
member  Madame  and  I  are  very  fond  of  you, 
and  for  you  to  be  unhappy  seems  a  reproach 
to  us  for  not  taking  good  care  of  you.  The 
Firm  cannot  allow  its  predominating  partner 
to  lose  health.  ” 
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“  Or  good  looks  !  ”  laughs  Irene  softly  ; 
“  they  are  an  asset,  you  know.” 

“  True,  but  not  so  valuable  as  happiness 
or  health.” 

“  I  am  quite  well,  guardian,”  she  says 
indifferently. 

“  I  shall  send  Madame  and  you  away  for  a 
week.” 

“  Please  don’t  think  me  ungrateful,”  she 
replies  pleadingly  ;  “  you  have  done  so  much 
for  me  that  I  am  afraid  I  must  seem  so  at 
times.” 

“  I  don’t  want  ever  to  hear  that  word  from 
your  lips,  Irene.” 

“  The  Conrad  Concert  Party  want  me  to  go 
out  with  them.  They  start  on  a  six  weeks’ 
tour  on  May  2nd.” 

“  Would  you  like  to  go  ?  ”  I  ask,  thinking 
how  utterly  desolate  my  life  will  be  if  she  goes. 

“  I  think  I  should,  if — if  you  don’t  mind.” 

“  My  dear,  why  should  I  mind,  if  it  is  for 
your  happiness  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  she  remarks  wistfully.  I 
am  looking  at  her  delicate  profile,  and  my 
heart  is  aching  as  I  never  thought  it  would 
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ache  in  this  world  for  the  mere  possession  of 
a  woman.  What  is  this  mysterious  shadow 
that  seems  to  have  come  between  us,  this 
barrier  of  reserve  and  reticence  ?  I  cannot 
understand  it. 

“  Have  you  anything  on  your  mind  ?  ”  I 
say  suddenly,  “  anything  that  you  wish  to  tell 
me  and  are  afraid  to  ?  Tell  me  !  ” 

“  You  are  so  kind,  so  generous,  so  good  to 
me.  No,  there  is  nothing — nothing  in  the 
world  !  ”  But  I  am  not  satisfied.  She  is  not 
my  Irene  of  old,  my  frank,  careless,  open- 
hearted,  loving  Irene. 

“  If  there  is,  you  know,  dear,  I  have  almost 
a  right  to  know,  though  God  knows  I  should 
never  insist  upon - ” 

But  Irene  has  risen  abruptly  to  her  feet. 
Her  eyes  fill  with  tears,  and  her  face  is 
sadder  than  I  ever  remember  seeing  it. 

“  I  cannot  tell  you,  I  cannot  tell  you  !  ” 
she  cries.  “  Don’t  ask  me  to.” 

The  next  moment  she  has  rushed  out  of 
the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 


When  love  forgets,  the  glory  of  the  roses 
Dies  as  the  sun  in  mist  and  shadow  sets  ; 

In  rain  and  tears  the  day  once  golden  closes, 
When  love  forgets. 

To  my  great  surprise  a  day  or  two  later  I 
receive  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Westerham,  asking 
me  to  come  and  see  her.  It  is  a  nervous, 
deprecating  epistle,  written,  I  should  un¬ 
hesitatingly  declare,  without  the  knowledge  of 
her  sanctimonious  husband,  and  fixing  a  time 
for  my  visit  when  that  unmitigated  idiot  will 
not  be  at  home.  From  it  I  gather  that  Daisy 
is  still  seriously,  if  not  dangerously,  ill. 

I  go  to  Gargoyle  Road,  albeit  I  must  con¬ 
fess  with  some  unwillingness.  But  the  anxiety 
to  see  me  seems  so  patent  through  the 
timidity  of  the  letter,  that  I  feel  I  cannot 
very  reasonably  refuse  the  request. 

The  garrulous  lady  receives  me  as  hesitat¬ 
ingly  as  her  letter  suggests,  and  looks  ill  and 
troubled. 
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“  I  am  so  glad  you  came/'  she  says,  almost 
in  a  whisper,  as  though  her  husband,  who  is 
attending  to  his  duties  at  Paddington,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  be,  could  overhear  her. 
“  Daisy  is  still  dreadfully  bad,  and  the  doctor 
does  not  know  what  to  think  of  her.  He  says 
there  is  some  mental  disturbance  to  account 
for  it,  and  something  I  don’t  understand  about 
ministering  to  a  deceased  mind,  poor  girl !  " 

I  don't  suppose  the  poor  woman  has  ever 
heard  of  Hamlet,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
correct  her  erroneous  quotation. 

“  I  am  very  sorry,"  I  say. 

“  I  know  you  are,  Mr.  Secretan,  arid  I 
wanted  to  see  you  particularly,  for  I  think 
the  way  that  you  have  been  treated  is  some¬ 
thing  scandalous,  but  you  know  what  some 
men  are  when  they  are  husbands,  begging 
your  pardon,  though,  when  they  are  in 
authority  in  their  own  work,  they  want  to  be 
authorities  everywhere  else." 

When  Mrs.  Westerham  stops  for  sheer  want 
of  breath  to  continue,  not  by  any  means 
through  want  of  words,  I  smile  pleasant 
acquiescence  with  her  views. 
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“  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  see 
Daisy,"  I  suggest. 

“  It  would  be  useless,  Mr.  Secretan,  she 
knows  nobody,  not  even  her  own  mother,  and 
it  makes  me  that  melancholy  that  if  I  hadn't 
the  house  and  the  work  and  my  husband  to 
think  of  I  should  be  sitting  down  crying 
from  morning  to  night,  but  even  that 
would  do  no  good,  all  the  same  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  why  we  should  be  so  afflicted, 
and  we  have  always  gone  to  chapel  so  regu¬ 
larly,  and  held  our  heads  so  high  in  Kilburn 
too." 

“  I  hope,  Mrs.  Westerham,  that  you  do  not 
in  your  heart  think  that  I  have  anything  to 
reproach  myself  with  in  the  matter  of  your 
daughter  Daisy." 

“  That  reminds  me,"  bursts  in  the  poor 
agitated  lady,  “  of  why  I  wanted  so  to  see  you, 
and  you  must  please  never  let  on  to  my 
husband  that  I  wrote  to  you,  or  he  would 
never  forgive  me,  he  is  so  wrapped  up  with 
your  son,  thinking  he  is  so  good  and  honour¬ 
able  and  religious." 

Good  Lord,  Christopher  religious  !  Truly, 
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no  one  is  so  easily  humbugged  by  another 
humbug  as  your  religious  humbug  ! 

“  What  I  wanted  to  say,  Mr.  Secretan,  was 
that  in  spite  of  what  poor  Daisy  said  and  what 
Christopher  said  and  even  what  my  husband 
believes,  but  you  know  how  pig-headed  some 
men,  even  when  they  are  good,  as  I  am  sure 
my  husband  is,  no  man  better,  but  I  do  say 
that  we  have  misjudged  you,  and  I  for  one 
believe  you  an  honourable  man.  " 

Here  was  a  partisan,  indeed  !  I  grasp  at 
Mrs.  Westerham's  hand  and  shake  it  warmly 
in  my  surprise. 

“  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  that,  Mrs. 
Westerham  !  I  liked  your  daughter  Daisy, 
and  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  dream  of 
wronging  her,  I  assure  you." 

“  I  am  sure  of  it,"  is  her  tearful  reply  ; 
“  but  I  daren't  say  so  to  my  husband,  or  he 
gets  so  cantankerous  that  there's  no  enduring 
with  him  in  the  house,  and  I  thought  that  you 
would  like  to  know,  after  being  so  kind  to  her 
that  dreadful  night,  how  she  was." 

“  I  am  glad  to  have  a  friend  in  you,"  I 
say ;  “  and  have,  of  course,  been  anxious 
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about  her.  You  will  let  me  know  how  she 
goes  on,  will  you  not  ?  " 

“  Yes,  of  course,  that  I  will,  and  for  all  his 
coming  here  to  see  James — that's  my  husband 
— and  his  would-be  nice,  pleasant,  smiling 
ways,  I  don't  trust  that  son  of  yours  like  my 
husband  does,  but  there,  as  I  always  says,  you 
can  twist  a  man  round  your  finger  if  you  only 
talks  good  and  pretty  to  him,  though,  in  his 
own  way,  my  husband's  not  by  any  means  a 
fool,  but  I  have  not  spoken  to  your  son,  and 

that's  flat,  and  he  knows  he  can't  get  over 

•  >> 
me  ! 

What  with  her  tears  and  her  philosophy  and 
her  garrulousness,  poor  Mrs.  Westerham  was 
more  incoherent  than  ever,  but  I  managed  to 
understand  her  meaning  clearly  enough. 

“  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  I  say,  “  that 
I  have  seen  Christopher,  and  that  we  have 
parted  on  ill-terms,  also  that  I  have  ceased  the 
allowance  I  have  been  making  him." 

“  I'm  only  a  poor  weak  woman,  Mr. 
Secretan,  and  not  clever  and  never  was  nor 
shall  be,  but  I  am  certain  that  there  is  a  lot  in 
this  that  has  yet  to  come  out,  only  that  hus- 
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band  of  mine  is  that  obtuse  and  contumacious 
he  won't  even  listen  to  reason  when  its  thrown 
at  his  head,  so  to  speak  !  " 

From  these  remarks  I  easily  gather  that 
there  is  not  peace  in  Gargoyle  Koad,  and  that 
even  the  consciousness  of  righteousness  must 
be  somewhat  of  a  prickly  garment  to  Mr. 
Westerham  ! 

“  I  can  only  assure  you,  as  a  man  of 
honour,"  I  say,  “  that  I  am  absolutely  inno¬ 
cent  of  this  diabolical  charge,  and  that  I  am 
certain  that  some  time  or  other  the  truth 
will  come  to  light.  If  only  your  daughter 
could  speak,  one  word  from  her  would  make 
everything  as  clear  as  daylight." 

“  She  does  speak,  Mr.  Secretan,  and  she 
talks  of  no  one  but  you  all  the  time  when 
she's  sensible,  which  is  only  off  and  on,  poor 
child.  To  think  that  all  this  trouble  and 
sorrow  should  have  come  upon  us,  and  we  so 
happy,  and  your  son  so  pleasant-spoken  and 
all,  and  Daisy  was  so  fond  of  him,  too." 

Too  fond  of  him,  thought  I,  judging  by  the 
use  to  which  he  had  put  his  ascendancy  over 
her  and  had  traded  upon  her  affection  to  be 
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revenged  upon  me,  for  some  obscure  reason  or 
other  deep  down  in  his  contemptible  little 
mind  !  I  am  beginning  to  understand  Christo¬ 
pher  now. 

But  why  should  Daisy  talk  so  of  me  ?  I 
had  only  met  her  three  or  four  times.  But 
there  is  no  accounting  for  the  vagaries  of  the 
unhinged  mind.  Remembering  that  poor 
weak,  fragile  little  thing,  I  bethought  myself 
yet  once  again  that  I  should  have  a  very  long 
account  to  render  to  Christopher  when  the 
time  for  settlement  between  us  came  !  As  for 
Christopher  himself,  my  attitude  to  him  is 
something  akin  to  that  of  Pat ! 

I  leave  poor  Mrs.  Westerham,  her  tears,  her 
unconquerable  loquacity,  her  timid  sympathy, 
and  her  troubles  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
rest  of  the  household  in  Gargoyle  Road.  In 
my  present  unhappiness,  even  her  faith  is 
comforting. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 


Nightfall,  silence  and  sleep, 

O’er  the  wide  world,  east  and  west, 

God’s  sowers  reap 
Of  His  slumber  deep, 

But  for  me,  no  rest. 

I  am  unhappy,  in  a  dull,  apathetic  way  that  I 
hardly  know  how  to  explain.  I  am  looking  at 
the  kaleidoscope  called  life  with  uninterested 
eyes. 

In  two  days’  time  Irene  is  going  on  tour,  and 
I  am  dreading  that  I  shall  miss  her,  altered 
though  she  is  nowadays.  Madame  Julie  ex¬ 
pressed  her  vivacious  and  voluble  opinion  that 
the  concert  tour  would  be  for  her  good,  a  dis¬ 
traction  and  a  change.  I  cannot  ascertain 
whether  Irene  is  glad  to  go  or  not.  It  will  be 
an  insight  for  her  into  her  profession,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  she  has  betrayed  any  supreme 
excitement,  or  even  more  than  everyday 
interest  in  the  prospect.  I  know  she  is 
unhappy,  and  her  unhappiness,  together  with 
my  ignorance  of  its  cause,  makes  me  intensely 
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unhappy.  By  fits  and  starts  she  is  bright  and 
animated,  but  it  is  not  the  frank  camaraderie 
of  the  past. 

I  feel  that  I  am  sitting  down  doing  nothing 
but  wait  for  something  to  happen.  And  yet  I 
have  not  been  idle.  I  have  been  revising  a 
small  volume  of  poems — of  my  own  this  time, 
not  by  the  millionaire-amateur — that  a  rash 
publisher  has  induced  me  to  collect  from 
various  sources.  At  any  other  time,  under 
other  circumstances,  I  should  be  revelling  in 
the  task.  But  now  I  am  without  heart, 
without  interest.  The  little  trifles  that  I 
thought  so  dainty  move  with  heavy,  languid 
feet  across  the  pages  of  print,  and  my  brain 
beats  in  time  to  their  monotonous  measure. 

I  longed  to  show  them  to  Irene,  but  I  was 
afraid.  It  would  hurt  me  less  for  her  not  to 
see  them  in  print,  than  for  her  to  see  them 
and  be  indifferent,  or  pretend  admiration. 
And  I  know  Irene  too  well  to  believe  that  she 
would  pretend  to  me. 

I  wish  I  knew  what  this  impalpable  cloud 
is  that  has  come  between  us  !  It  baffles  me, 
and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  speak  to  Irene 
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again  after  that  evening  on  which  she  ran 
tearfully  from  my  presence.  No,  I  can  only 
sit  and  wait.  Weary,  heart-aching  work  ! 

I  firmly  believe  that  Pat  shares  my  depres¬ 
sion.  Though  only  a  dog,  he  is  essentially 
sympathetic,  and  his  eyes  over  and  over  again 
seem  to  say,  “  Old  man,  how  I  wish  I  could 
help  you." 

I  have  seen  Christopher.  Met  him  at  the 
London  Pavilion,  where  I  had  dropped  in  in 
the  hope  of  finding  something  that  would  take 
me  out  of  myself  even  for  an  hour.  He  is 
apparently  not  feeling  the  loss  of  his  allowance 
as  yet,  for  he  is  exceedingly  well  dressed, 
booted,  and  hatted,  and  has  an  air  of  being 
extremely  familiar  with  the  lounge  of  the 
music-hall.  He  greets  me  with  the  inevitable 
grin,  but  we  do  not  shake  hands.  I  smile 
when  I  remember  that  my  last  words  were  an 
intimation  that  he  might  go  to  the  devil. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  route  he  has  chosen. 
Well,  he  cannot  travel  by  it  very  rapidly  upon 
eighty  pounds  a  year  ! 

“  Have  you  heard  from  Australia  ?  "  he 
enquires,  pleasantly  malicious. 
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“  Not  yet,"  I  reply.  I  don't  tell  him  that 
I  have  not  even  written.  The  sequence  of 
events  that  have  one  after  another  occurred, 
has  driven  it  out  of  my  thoughts.  I  make  a 
mental  resolve  then  and  there  that  I  will  write, 
though.  I  do  not  trust  Christopher,  and  most 
decidedly  his  presence  in  this  resort  of 
pleasure  (not  to  say  other  things)  is  scarcely 
compatible  with  his  assumptions  of  religious 
zeal  to  Daisy's  father. 

“  I  suppose,"  I  say,  “  you  know  that  Daisy 
has  been,  and  still  is,  very  ill  ?  " 

“  How  did  you  know  ?  "  he  enquires. 

“  I  have  seen  her  mother,"  I  reply,  watching 
him  narrowly. 

“  Talkative  old  fool !  " 

“  I  don't  think  she  is  the  latter,  and  she 
cannot  help  the  former." 

“  Good  night,"  says  Christopher,  turning 
on  his  heel  with  the  palpable  pretence  of 
having  caught  sight  of  an  acquaintance.  Well, 
anyway,  I  have  given  him  something  to  think 
about. 

When  I  get  home  that  night  I  write  the 
letter  to  Australia,  asking  for  a  reply  by  cable. 
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I  would  cable  out  there,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
say  all  I  want  to  say  in  a  few  words.  Curiously, 
I  feel  a  sort  of  relief  when  the  letter,  which 
turns  out  to  be  longer  and  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  than  I  expected,  is  finished,  sealed,  and 
lying  on  my  desk  for  transmission  to  the  firm 
of  solicitors  of  which  Mr.  Jones  is  an  honoured 
member. 

Pat  hails  my  improved  spirits  with  delight, 
though  he  is  as  ignorant  as  I  am  of  the  reason 
for  them.  Supposing,  I  say  to  myself,  only 
supposing,  that  I  were  a  free  man,  that  the 
barrier  no  longer  existed  ?  But  in  such  a  case 
Christopher  would  be  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
position.  Fraud  is  not  an  agreeable  word.  No. 
I  give  the  young  man  credit  for  better  sense 
than  to  run  his  head  into  such  a  noose  as 
that ! 

But  supposing  !  I  should  be  free  to  ask 
Irene  to  marry  me.  But  would  she,  now  that 
there  is  this  strange,  inexplicable  cloud  be¬ 
tween  us  ? 

At  this  thought  my  spirits  evaporate  like 
the  smoke  from  my  cigar,  and  my  heart  turns 
into  lead  again  ! 


Q 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 


Stars  may  forget  to  shine  out  in  the  blue, 

Seas  may  forget  the  shore, 

But  I  shall  remember  your  love  and  you 
For  ever  and  evermore. 

Irene  has  been  on  her  concert  tour  a  long 
month,  and  I  am  the  loneliest  man  in  all 
London  ! 

I  saw  her  oh  from  Paddington  Station,  with 
Madame  to  assist  me,  and  met  one  or  two  of 
her  vocalist  companions.  The  soprano  of  the 
little  party  I  liked,  a  tall,  rather  high-cheek¬ 
boned  woman  with  a  mouth  that  looked  as  if 
she  had  strained  it  in  taking  top  notes. 
The  pianist  (I  hope  he  will  forgive  me  for 
alluding  to  him  in  such  derogatory  terms)  I 
have  met  before,  a  little  plump  man,  an 
Italian  who  has  written  several  successful 
songs.  To  the  tenor,  Thornley  Power,  a  dark, 
sallow  man,  half  Spaniard  I  should  say,  with 
dark  eyes  and  a  carefully  trained  moustache, 
I  take  an  instant  and  unreasonable  dislike,  a 
dislike  that  I  am  afraid  will  have  to  be  put 
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down  to  jealousy.  I  carry  away  with  me  the 
long  pleading,  almost  sad  glance  from  Irene’s 
dear,  beautiful  eyes  as  she  shakes  my  hand, 
and  it  is  stamped  upon  my  memory  to  this 
day.  It  makes  me  fiercely,  foolishly  happy, 
because  it  seemed  to  speak  from  her  soul  to 
mine  and  to  tell  me  that  she  would  miss  me. 

Shall  I  be  accounted  heartless  if  I  confess 
that  I  hope  and  pray  she  will  ? 

Since  then  I  have  had  some  bright,  amusing 
letters  from  her,  breathing  certainly  more  of 
happiness  than  I  anticipated,  but  none  the 
less  welcome  for  that  reason,  and  she  has 
written  to  Julie  twice  as  often.  She  is  a  great 
success,  though  she  only  sings  simple  ballads, 
appealing  and  plaintive,  such  as  she  loves 
and  pours  all  her  sweet,  pure  soul  into. 
“  Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song  ”  is  her  triumph. 
It  makes  me  wonder  when  I  read  this  if  our 
“  dear  dead  days  beyond  recall  ”  are  indeed 
gone  from  me  for  ever,  the  days  when  she  was 
“  adopted  daughter  ”  and  I  “  guardian.”  If 
they  have,  then  indeed  there  is  a  blank  in 
my  existence  for  ever. 

But  whenever  this  idle,  foolish  fancy  comes 
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to  me,  I  recollect  that  parting  glance  of  her 
eyes,  with  all  her  heart  in  their  liquid  depths, 
and  I  start  calling  myself  names  vigorously, 
or  if  it  is  a  wet  day,  sit  down  to  write,  or  if 
a  fine  one,  take  Pat,  or  let  him  take  me,  to 
Hampstead  Heath. 

Her  descriptions  of  life  on  a  concert  tour 
are  very  amusing  reading.  The  unutterable 
conceit  of  the  violinist,  the  genial  good 
temper  of  the  fat  little  Italian,  who  looks 
so  supremely  ridiculous  when  sentimentally 
rendering  Chopin,  which  he  does  almost  with 
Pachmannesque  perfection,  the  elegant  airs 
and  graces  of  the  prima  donna  soprano,  and  the 
honeyed  flatteries  and  exaggerated  empresse- 
ment  of  the  tenor — who  is,  as  I  more  than  half 
suspected,  a  famous  (in  his  own  estimation) 
lady-killer — each  and  everyone  are  touched 
upon  by  her  pen  in  delightfully  humorous  and 
never  caustic  or  ungenerous  comment. 

Still,  is  it  my  fancy  or  am  I  right  ?  In  all 
of  them,  when  she  speaks  of  herself  there  is  an 
inexplicable  undercurrent  of  sadness.  I  am 
supersensitive  at  all  times,  and  far  more  so 
where  Irene  is  concerned.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
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I  am  a  fool  to  my  ready  imagination,  and  see 
more  in  phrases  and  sentences  than  really 
exists.  If  only  she  will  come  back  to  me  the 
old  sweet,  childlike,  frank  Irene  of  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  day  upon  Redhill  Common  ! 

Madame  and  I  often  meet  and  have  many 
a  long  talk  about  the  girl  we  both  love  so  ten¬ 
derly  and  so  well.  I  have  laid  my  heart  bare  to 
Julie,  and  she  laughs  at  my  fancies,  as  she  calls 
them.  I  am  not  so  unhappy,  though  I  miss  my 
“  adopted  daughter  "  every  hour  of  my  life. 

But  she  never  once  tells  me  that  she  has 
missed  me  ! 

Bah  !  what  an  old  sentimentalist  I  must  be 
growing.  No  wonder  Julie  makes  fun  of  me. 
No  wonder  Irene  too — but  that  sentence  I 
shall  never  finish. 

In  one  letter  of  Madame 's  I  read  a  sentence 
that  runs,  “  Next  Thursday  we  shall  be  in 
Cheltenham,  then  Bath  and  so  on,  ever  west¬ 
ward  like  the  sun."  There  is  a  touch  of  Irene 
in  the  words.  Shall  I  run  down  to  Cheltenham 
and  hear  her  darling  voice,  if  I  do  not  meet 
her  ?  I  am  sorely  tempted,  but  then,  if  she 
knew  I  had  heard  her  and  not  come  to  see  her 
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and  speak  with  her,  she  might  be  annoyed 
with  me,  and  if  she  knows  I  am  coming,  it 
may  only  trouble  her.  Shall  I  go  ? 

I  am  an  old  fool — no,  a  middle-aged  fool, 
I  admit  it.  I  long,  I  hunger  to  see  her,  yes, 
even  to  hear  her  voice.  I  say  nothing  to 
Julie,  and  I  resolve  to  go,  and  I  end  by — not 
going  !  I  am  afraid  of  her  reception  of  me, 
I  tell  my  foolish  self.  I  cannot  bear  the 
thought  that  she  may  be  the  changed  Irene, 
and  not  the  Irene  of  nearly  two  months  ago. 
As  I  say,  I  end  by  not  going  ! 

I  have  finished  my  proofs  and  my  book  will 
be  “  ready  shortly."  There  is  Irene  in  some 
of  the  tiny  poems  that  will  blossom  into 
blinding — perhaps  indifferent — publicity  be¬ 
tween  the  cloth  covers.  Will  she  recognise 
the  inspirations  I  have  won  from  her  when  she 
sees  them  ?  Surely,  yes  ! 

Day  by  day  I  trace  her  journeyings  by  the 
list  she  left  of  the  tour.  It  is  on  my  mantel¬ 
shelf.  I  tick  her  progress  off  every  other  day 
as  she,  like  Orion,  “  slopes  slowly  westward 
towards  the  sun."  What  a  fool  I  am  ;  perhaps 
she  does  not  care  for  her  old  guardian  any 
longer.  Why  should  she  ? 
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She  has  been  away  a  whole  month  now, 
and  I  miss  her  more  and  more.  To-night  she 
is  at  Exeter,  quaint  old  cathedral  city,  hot¬ 
bed  of  political  animosities,  basis  of  theatrical 
enterprises  in  the  palmy  past,  and  indolent 
somnolence  in  the  present.  Yet  all  the  same  a 
lovable  old  city,  as  most  cathedral  cities  are, 
at  one  and  the  same  time  deeply  religious  and 
scandalously  immoral ! 

On  my  way  home  to-night — Pat  and  I  have 
been  for  a  ramble  over  Wimbledon  Common 
— I  buy  an  evening  paper.  It  is  a  thing  that 
I  very  rarely  do,  being  usually  content  to  wait 
until  the  next  morning  for  the  perusal  of 
anything  likely  to  be  of  interest.  The  half- 
hidden  placard  displayed  by  the  paper-boy 
says  “  Railway  Accident.”  The  two  grim 
words  are  all  I  can  read,  and  remember 
wondering  where  it  has  happened. 

I  turn  mechanically  to  the  paragraph. 
Then  the  type  swims  before  my  eyes,  as  I 
read  it  again  and  yet  again. 

“  Terrible  Railway  Accident. 

“  A  disastrous  collision  occurred  midday, 
a  few  miles  from  Exeter  on  the  London  and 
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South  Western  Railway.  Several  killed  and 
many  injured.  Among  the  passengers  was 
the  well-known  Conrad  Concert  Party,  who 
were  booked  to  appear  at  Exeter  to-night." 

My  heart  seems  to  stand  still !  I  must  go 
to  her.  Exeter  ?  How  to  get  there.  Yes,  of 
course,  the  Great  Western  route. 

There  is  a  pile  of  letters  on  my  table.  I 
cram  them  into  my  coat  pocket  without  even 
looking  at  them.  There  is  no  telegram  among 
them  from  Irene,  that  I  know  ! 

I  am  downstairs,  having  thrown  on  a  light 
overcoat.  There  is  a  hansom  in  view.  I  am 
in  it  almost  before  the  driver  knows  he  has  a 
fare  in  need  of  him. 

“  Paddington  !  Like  the  devil,"  I  cry 
through  the  trap-door.  And  I  suddenly 
remember  the  last  time  that  I  used  those  very 
words  to  a  cab-driver. 

Shall  I  go  to  Julie  first  ?  It  is  on  the  way, 
and  Irene  may  have,  someone  may  have 
telegraphed  to  her  ?  No.  I  will  not  hear  it 
secondhand,  if  there  should  be  ill  news. 

Ill  news  !  Oh,  my  God,  if  Irene  should  be 
among  the  killed  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 


Love,  could  I  only  tell  thee 
How  dear  thou  art  to  me, 

Show  thee  my  heart’s  devotion, 
vSay  how  I  worship  thee  ; 

The  height  of  stars  above  thee, 

The  deepness  of  the  sea 
Are  as  the  height  and  deepness 
Of  my  heart’s  love  for  thee. 

Thank  God  Irene  is  safe,  not  even  shaken. 
I  learnt  this  on  my  arrival  at  the  Queen's 
Hotel  at  eleven  o'clock,  after  an  interminable 
journey,  though  the  train  was  an  express. 
The  only  member  of  the  Concert  Party  hurt  is 
the  bandbox  tenor,  who  is  described  as  severely 
bruised.  I  am  so  grateful  that  Irene  is  not  hurt 
that  I  think  I  forgot  to  be  sorry  for  him. 

I  have  sent  a  note  round  to  Irene  at  the 
hotel  where  the  party  are  staying,  a  few  words 
explaining  my  sudden  arrival,  and  saying  I  will 
call  and  see  her  about  eleven  the  next  morning. 
I  have  to  sleep,  perforce,  in  borrowed  attire, 
having  left  London  with  no  more  in  the  way  of 
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travelling  impedimenta  than  the  light  over¬ 
coat  I  had  hurriedly  thrown  on.  And  my 
sleep  is  utterly  dreamless.  I  slip  into  eutha¬ 
nasia  remembering  that  I  am  once  more  in  the 
same  town  as  Irene,  not  far  away  from  her, 
and  that  she  is  unharmed. 

How  often  a  step  that  we  take  on  sudden 
impulse  at  night  wears  an  aspect  of  supreme 
folly  in  the  cold  light  of  morning  !  It  is  thus 
that  my  mad  rush  to  Exeter  appears  to  me 
when  I  awake,  sane  and  refreshed.  It  was 
surely  the  height  of  absurdity  to  tear  off  for  a 
hundred-and-eighty-mile  journey  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  when  the  purchase  of  a  half¬ 
penny  evening  paper  would  have  told  me  all  I 
could  possibly  find  out.  And  yet,  even  though 
I  felt  thus,  I  knew  I  should  do  the  same  thing 
again  should  the  occasion  arise  ! 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  help  feeling 
like  a  schoolboy  who  has  done  something 
wrong  and  expects  to  be  punished  for  it, 
when  I  wait  for  Irene  in  the  chill  reception- 
room  at  her  hotel  the  next  morning.  She 
greets  me  brightly,  almost  surprisedly,  I 
fancy  ;  but  with  a  little  restraint  still.  She 
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is  looking  well,  but  weary  about  the  eyes, 
and  the  corners  of  her  mouth  have  a  slight 
droop.  How  quick  I  am  to  notice  every  little 
change  concerning  her  ! 

“  I  am  pleased  to  see  you,  but  why  ?  "  she 
says. 

“  I  caught  sight  of  the  news  of  the  accident," 
I  reply  lamely,  “  and  I  was  afraid  that - " 

Irene  smiled  as  near  an  approach  to  her 
old  frank  smile  as  I  have  seen  her  wear  for 
quite  a  long  time. 

“  Just  like  you,  guardian,  always  thinking 
of  me.  And  so  you  rushed  off  to  me  at  once  !  " 

“  As  you  see,"  I  answered  ;  “  and  I  am 
not  only  glad  to  see  you  unhurt,  but  to  see 
you  again." 

“  Llave  you  missed  me  ?  "  she  asks,  and  I 
fancy  there  is  a  wistful  note  in  her  voice. 

“  Indeed  I  have.  Madame  is  delightful, 
but  absolutely  no  use  as  your  understudy." 

“  I  have  missed  you  too,"  she  continues 
thoughtfully  ;  “  but  one  has  not  much  time, 
you  know.  It  has  been  constant  packing  and 
unpacking,  catching  trains  and  getting  out  of 
them.  I  am  rather  tired  of  it,  guardian." 
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“  Then  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  come  home 
to  yonr  own  nest  again  ?  " 

“  I  don't  know,"  she  replies,  almost  sadly, 
“  I  don't  know  what  I  want  to  do." 

She  sits,  silent,  for  a  time,  looking  out  of  the 
window  at  the  busy  street  which  it  overlooks. 
There  is  a  pathetic  weariness  in  her  big  eyes, 
a  sort  of  childish,  unknown  unhappiness  which 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  me  to  see.  That 
impalpable  cloud  is  still  between  us. 

We  talk  about  the  concert  tour  and  her 
fellow-artistes  and  her  experiences,  successes, 
Press  notices,  almost  as  if  we  were  chance-met 
acquaintances,  until  the  little  fat  Italian 
pianist  comes  beaming  in  upon  us,  followed 
by  the  prima  donna  of  the  party.  All  hope 
of  a  further  tete-a-tete  vanishes,  and  my 
heart  sinks  within  me.  Irene  does  not  seem 
as  if  she  desires  to  be  alone  with  me. 

I  fight  against  my  depression,  and  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns. 

“  Will  you  put  on  your  hat,"  I  say,  “  and 
come  for  a  stroll  with  me  ?  "  I  daresay  it  is 
very  rude  and  unmannerly  of  me  not  to 
include  Madame  Conrad,  but  I  want  Irene 
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all  to  myself  for  a  little  while — the  party 
go  on  to  Plymouth  early  in  the  afternoon, 
she  has  told  me.  That  is  if  Irene  will 
come. 

She  does,  and  we  wander  forth  into  the 
quaint  old  city  together.  She  is  perfectly 
dressed,  in  the  most  admirable  taste,  and  my 
heart  thrills  with  tender,  loving  admiration  of 
her.  There  is  not  a  woman  to  equal  her  in  the 
world  in  my  eyes. 

But  she  is  still  cold,  and  I  miss  the  light 
in  her  beautiful  eyes,  the  delicious  laugh, 
the  bright  frankness  of  the  old  Irene.  There 
is  that  hateful  austere  barrier  between  us  that 
I  cannot  break  down.  As  we  stroll  towards 
the  Cathedral,  to  which,  I  suppose,  most 
visitors  to  the  old  city  gravitate  unconsciously, 
we  pass  a  jeweller's  window. 

Irene  pauses  idly. 

“  I  should  like  to  buy  you  a  little  token  of 
our  day  in  this  quaint  old  place,  Irene,"  I 
say  ;  “  something  you  can  wear  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  your  bald-headed  old  guardian." 

Her  sweet  face  winces  a  little. 

u  You  have  done  so  much  for  me,"  she 
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remarks,  “  that  I  would  rather  you  did  not 
give  me  any  more.” 

I  don’t  think  she  can  possibly  know  how 
much  her  tone  of  voice  hurts  me,  but  I  do  not 
make  any  attempt  to  persuade  her.  A  few 
words  such  as  she  has  spoken  are  a  pointed 
rebuff.  I  have  been  snubbed — by  Irene  !  I 
think  she  feels  that  she  has  wounded  me  by 
her  refusal. 

“  Forgive  me  if  I  seem  unkind,”  she  says, 
turning  to  me  and  regarding  me  with  a 
troubled  gaze,  “  but  I  would  rather  not 
accept  a  present  from  you,  please.” 

The  formal  phrase  so  pains  me  that  I 
walk  on  in  silence. 

“  Don’t  be  offended,  guardian  ;  I  should 
be  so  miserable  if  I  thought  you — if  I  had 
hurt  you.” 

“  Never  mind  me,  Irene,”  I  reply,  as 
lightly  as  I  can.  I  cannot  understand  her  ! 
She  is  at  one  moment  so  cold  as  to  be  distant  to 
me,  the  next  she  appears  to  forget  and  go  back 
to  her  real  self.  It’s  a  puzzle  that  it  seems 
hopeless  for  me  to  try  to  solve.  That  she  did 
love  me  once,  in  “  the  dear  dead  days  beyond 
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recall,”  I  am  as  sure  of  as  that  the  sun  of  May 
is  shining  in  God’s  infinite  heaven  over  us  ; 
and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
she  has  grown  utterly  indifferent  to  me. 
Certes ,  if  her  love  for  me  then  was  only  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  poor  services  I  had  rendered  her, 
then  I  should  pray  never  to  see  her  beloved 
face  again.  But  I  know  it  was  not  that ! 
Something  has  come  between  us.  What  is  it  ? 

We  part  quietly,  but  the  pressure  of  her 
gloved  hand  in  mine  and  the  look  in  her  eyes, 
half  smiling,  half  sad,  reassures  me  a  little, 
and  lifts  some  of  the  depression  from  my 
heart.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  her  eyes  are 
trying  to  tell  me  that  which  her  lips  must  not, 
or  dare  not.  I  return  to  London  forgetful 
of  the  rebuff  she,  I  dare  say,  I  am  certain, 
in  all  innocence  gave  to  me,  and  remembering 
only  the  pitiful  appeal,  it  almost  seemed  as 
if  for  forgiveness,  on  her  face  as  I  last  looked 
upon  it.  And,  God  help  me,  I  love  her  more 
deeply,  more  dearly  than  ever. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 


If  hearts  were  always  light,  love, 

And  never  knew  a  sigh, 

How  we  should  miss  the  morrow 
That  follows  after  sorrow, 

The  sweet  dawn  breaking  bright,  love, 

When  every  tear  goes  by, 

If  hearts  were  always  light,  love, 

And  never  knew  a  sigh  ! 

Precisely  why  a  postman  in  uniform  should 
have  been  almost  the  first  object  to  attract 
my  gaze  as  my  train  ran  into  Temple  Meads 
Station  at  Bristol  is  a  thing  unknown  to  me. 
But  the  individual  in  question  certainly 
served  the  purpose  perhaps  wayward  Fate 
had  unaccountably  placed  him  just  there  for, 
in  that  the  sight  of  him  reminded  me  of  the 
letters  that  on  the  previous  evening  I  had 
thrust  unceremoniously  into  my  breast-pocket. 
I  had  not  given  them  a  thought  since  !  But 
when  my  train  resumed  its  journey  towards 
London  that  bright  late  afternoon  in  May, 
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I  thought  it  might  be  as  well  to  examine  that 
neglected  correspondence  of  mine. 

One  was  an  expected  letter  from  Mrs. 
Westerham,  fortunately  not  quite  so  garrulous 
as  that  good  lady's  conversation.  Daisy  was 
no  better,  if  anything  weaker.  But  the  next 
was  such  a  surprise  that  I  forgot  all  the 
others  in  contemplating  its  contents.  These 
proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  cablegram 
forwarded  to  me  by  Messrs.  Jones,  the 
solicitors. 

Its  brevity  was  only  equalled  by  its  gravity. 
It  simply  ran,  “  Mrs.  Frances  Secretan  died  in 
March,  19 — ."  The  date  was  just  over  two 
years  ago.  Then  Christopher - ! 

I  looked  with  eyes  that  saw  nothing  out  of 
the  carriage  window  at  the  phantasmagoria 
of  the  flying  scenery.  The  River  Avon  at  its 
very  prettiest  might  have  been  the  Nile  at  the 
time  of  its  overflow  for  all  I  knew  ;  Bath, 
through  which  we  sped,  might  have  been 
ancient  Thebes. 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  been  highly  in¬ 
dignant  with  Christopher.  But  I  could  not 
then  and  there  realise  what  he  had  done  to 
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the  full.  I  thought  vaguely  of  the  mother 
who  had  borne  him,  not  for  a  moment  with 
remorse  any  more  than  with  gladness  that 
my  bondage  was  at  an  end.  It  had  pressed 
very  lightly  upon  me  until  of  late. 

Yes,  until  of  late  !  As  for  why  Christopher 
should  have  elaborated  and  carried  out 
such  a  plot  I  did  not  trouble  myself.  He 
probably  looked  upon  himself  as  preventing 
me  from  marrying  again.  He  might  have 
concealed  the  fact  of  his  mother's  death  out 
of  spite  against  me.  I  didn’t  care  a  straw 
what  or  which  reason  actuated  him.  I  was 
certainly  finding  him  out  with  a  vengeance. 
The  thought  of  Irene  filled  my  mind  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  everything  else.  I  could 
ask  her  to  marry  me  now,  and  she  would. 

If  she  loved  me  still,  as  she  certainly  had 
done  two,  three  months  ago  !  Did  she  ? 
That  was  the  crucial  question  that  I  asked 
myself  over  and  over  again  before  the  train 
ran  into  the  thronged  wilderness  of  Padding¬ 
ton. 

I  was  so  deeply  in  thought  that  I  forget 
if  I  took  a  taxi  home  or  whether  I  walked — 
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the  latter,  I  think.  It  was  not  until  I  reached 
my  loved  rooms,  to  be  effusively  greeted  by 
Pat,  and  to  look  around  them  and  remember 
the  delight  with  which  I  had  received  Irene 
there  six  months  ago,  that  I  to  the  fullest 
extent  realised  the  heaven  of  happiness  whose 
golden  gates  stood  open  before  me — if  she 
loved  me  still ! 

“  How  would  you,”  I  asked  of  Pat,  “  like 
to  have  a  mistress  as  well  as  a  master  ?  ” 

He  wagged  his  stump  in  a  manner  that  to 
me  in  my  then  mood  was  highly  expressive 
of  pleasure  at  the  prospect. 

“  Shall  I  write  to  her,  Pat,  and  ask  her  a 
question  ?  Put  all  my  tender  heart,  my 
passionate  devotion  on  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper,  and  entrust  it  to  the  mercies  of  the 
penny  post  ?  ” 

Pat  put  his  two  forepaws  on  my  knees, 
and  his  sympathetic  face  seemed  to  say  “  No.  ” 
His  whine  suggested  that  he  disapproved  of 
the  idea.  So  did  I.  How  could  I  put  down 
my  heart’s  longing  for  Irene  in  black  and 
white  ?  I  wanted  to  see  her  eyes,  her  trembling 
mouth,  feel  her  soft  breath  on  the  lips  that 
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had  once  refused  to  kiss  her  and  would  belong 
to  her  now  until  death  silenced  them  for  ever. 

“  She  will  be  home  in  a  fortnight,  Pat. 
Shall  I  keep  my  great  and  glorious  news  until 
then  ?  ” 

Pat  barked  decidedly  as  clear  and  com- 
prehendable  a  ‘c  yes  ”  as  ever  a  bark  signified. 
Very  well,  so  be  it.  I  should  have  a  golden 
secret  to  hug  to  my  heart,  to  carry  about  with 
me,  to  glorify  my  humdrum  existence  for  a 
whole  fortnight.  And  then - ! 

Then  I  recollected  for  the  first  time  that 
strange  and  inexplicable  cloud  that  hung 
between  my  darling  and  myself.  My  heart 
shook  within  me.  If  she  should  say  “  no  ”  ! 

Only  that  morning  she  had  refused  to  let 
me  give  her  a  trifle,  a  jewel,  a  thing  of  no 
worth  in  particular  ;  would  she  refuse  to  let 
me  give  her  the  rest  of  my  life  to  do  with  as  she 
willed,  the  heart  that  even  if  she  refused  it  as  a 
gift  would  be  hers  and  hers  alone  so  long  as  the 
pulse  of  life  throbbed  in  it,  so  long  as  it  beat 
at  the  memory  of  her  voice,  her  smile,  her 
sweet  ways  ? 

In  this  way,  from  hour  to  hour,  my  heart 
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and  thoughts  played  at  seesaw.  I  fairly 
perplexed  Pat,  for  one  moment  I  was  in 
the  seventh  heaven  of  hope,  the  next  in  the 
lowermost  depth  of  doubting  despair.  No 
light  and  shadow  ever  made  up  a  day  in  * 
April  as  certainty  of  happiness  and  certainty 
of  the  reverse  came  and  went  across  the 
sky  of  my  existence.  When  I  received  no 
letter  from  Irene  doubt  tormented  me.  When 
I  did,  I  let  my  passionate  longing  to  hold  the 
writer  in  my  arms  have  full  swing  until  I 
found  coldness  in  a  phrase,  reticence  in  a 
sentence,  to  make  my  miserable  thoughts 
return  to  me  again  ! 

I  think  Julie  wondered  what  had  happened 
to  me.  But  I  would  not  tell  her  that  secret 
of  mine.  No  one  should  know  of  it  until  I  told 
it  to  Irene.  I  did  so  in  my  thoughts  a  thousand 
times,  in  a  thousand  different  ways. 

I  am  quite  certain  I  alarmed  the  sedate 
Jones  in  the  City,  though  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  a  respectable  solicitor  is  not  easily 
perturbed.  I  flatly  declined  to  allow  Christo¬ 
pher  to  be  informed  of  the  fact  that  I  had 
discovered  he  had  been  defrauding  his  own 
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father.  Was  I  compounding  a  felony  ?  I 
suppose  I  was,  but  I  was  meditating  a 
scheme  of  retaliation  upon  that  misguided 
young  man  that  should  shame  him,  if  possible, 
rather  than  punish  him.  Of  this  scheme, 
more  anon. 

In  fact  I  had  plenty  on  my  mind,  and  one 
night,  as  I  sat  at  work,  a  telegram  came  that 
brought  my  heart  into  my  mouth.  I  trembled 
from  head  to  foot  as  I  tore  it  open.  But  it 
was  not  from  Irene,  thank  God.  It  was  from 
Kilburn,  and  Mrs.  Westerham. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 


Mourn  not  for  me  that  I  have  passed 
Out  of  life’s  weary  vale  at  last, 

Some  of  your  work  must  yet  be  done, 

Mine  will  be  ended,  my  rest  won. 

Mourn  not  for  me.  I  shall  be  well 
Though  I  return  no  more  to  tell ; 

What  lies  beyond  when  hence  we  go 
You  will  but  guess,  but  I  shall  know  ! 

Daisy  is  dead.  Daisy  Westerham  and  her 
day-old  little  one.  I  own  freely  and  without 
shame  that  I  have  shed  tears  over  the  thought 
of  her.  Poor  little  weak  blossom,  so  cruelly 
trodden  under  foot.  And  by  whom  ? 

Can  it  be  wondered  that  I  feel  dreadfully 
bitter  towards  Christopher  ?  Was  there  any 
need  for  him  to  gather  this  fragile  little  wild 
flower  from  the  wayside  of  life,  treasure  it, 
enjoy  its  faint,  delicate  perfume,  caress  it 
with  his  pretended  tenderness,  and  then 
callously  throw  it  on  one  side,  worthless, 
stained,  trampled  upon,  crushed  out  of 

humanity !  Why  had  he  done  this  cruel 
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thing  ?  I  can  forgive  him  far  more  easily  his 
behaviour  to  me  than  I  can  his  contemptible 
ill-treatment  of  the  poor  trusting  child  who 
gave  him  her  heart,  herself,  her  honour,  her  all ! 

I  feel  it  so  much  that  I  cannot,  will  not,  write 
and  tell  him  what  has  happened  to  her.  And 
I  have  forbidden  the  Westerhams  to  do  so. 
Let  him  find  it  out  for  himself ;  and  may  it  be 
a  scar  on  his  heart  that  will  never  heal,  be 
never  forgotten,  a  wound  that  will  sting 
and  ache  and  throb  and  burn  when  he  least 
remembers  it,  when  he  flatters  himself  he  has 
crushed  it  out  of  his  thoughts,  in  the  dark 
hours  of  a  sleepless  night,  in  the  glad  hours  of 
his  greatest  happiness.  I  have  no  pity  for 
him.  Daisy  loved  me,  and  I  loved  her  as  well 
as  if  she  had  been  my  own  child,  poor  little 
wasted  human  flower  ! 

My  tears  fall  unrestrainedly  upon  her  poor 
white  waxen,  pretty  face  as  I  gaze  at  it,  lying 
in  her  last  peaceful  sleep.  She  looks  far  more 
lovely  closed  about  with  the  blessed  shadow  of 
death  than  she  ever  did  in  the  light  of  life. 
All  the  wan  haggardness  has  faded  out  of  her 
face,  which  wears  a  sort  of  half-smile  of 
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marvellous  calm,  as  though  the  pitying  angels 
who  have  been  waiting  for  her  have  cleansed 
her  frail  white-blossom  soul  of  its  innocent 
sin  already,  and  she  knows  that  her  trespass 
has  been  forgiven,  blotted  out. 

Mrs.  Westerham  tells  me  she  died  with  her 
hand  in  hers  and  my  name  upon  her  lips.  The 
poor  mother  tells  me  more,  of  which  I  must 
write  later  on.  I  cannot  speak  of  it  yet. 

Her  husband  has  been  strangely  altered  by 
the  presence  of  the  silent  messenger  in  the 
home.  He  has  only  spoken  a  few  words  to  me. 

“  Forgive  me,  I  know  all  now,”  he  says 
brokenly. 

But  I  will  not  hear  anything  more  while 
that  little  still  white  figure  is  lying  upstairs, 
greater  far  in  its  knowledge  of  the  beyond 
than  we  who  remain  behind,  blind,  ignorant, 
often  boastful,  often  obstinate — only  poor 
humanity  after  all.  While  that  is — who  shall 
dare  to  say  what  ? 

While  we,  who  believe  ourselves  to  be  so 
wise,  so  supreme  in  our  knowledge,  so  certain 
of  what  is  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong, 
so  confident  in  our  judgments,  know  nothing, 
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that  fragile  little  white  child,  her  soul  but 
half  formed  by  life  and  its  joys  and  sorrows, 
her  story  left  unfinished  for  ever,  has  solved 
the  eternal  mystery  of  God  ! 

With  poignant  remembrance  I  recall  that 
night  upon  which  she  came  in  her  sore  distress 
to  me,  a  stranger.  Could  I  have  comforted  her 
more,  have  been  more  kind  to  her  in  that 
terrible  hour,  I  ask  myself.  I  do  not  think  so. 

It  is  not  much  that  Mrs.  Westerham  has 
to  tell  me,  poor  woman.  Only  that  Daisy  con¬ 
fessed  to  her  that  Christopher  had  compelled 
her  to  write  him  a  certain  letter,  accusing  me, 
his  oAvn  father,  of  having  wronged  her. 

“  Tell  him  I  am  sorry,"  were  her  dying 
words.  “  He  made  me  write.  I  am  sorry. 
I  loved  Chris  so  !  But  his  father  was  kind 
and  gentle  to  me,  and  will  forgive  me  now.  I 
think  he  loved  me." 

“  I  did,"  I  whisper. 

“  We  know  now,  my  husband  and  I,  who 
it  was.  I  never  believed  it  could  be  you,  Mr. 
Secretan,"  murmurs  the  poor  mother,  all  her 
garrulity  crushed  out  of  her  by  the  burden 
of  her  great  sorrow. 
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“We  know  who  killed  her,”  I  say  sternly  ; 
“  I  will  tell  my  son  at  the  right  time.” 

Time  heals  many  things,  but,  as  I  say,  I  do 
not  believe  I  can  ever  forgive  Christopher  the 
great  and  cruel  wrong  that  he  did  to  Daisy 
Westerham. 

We  have  laid  her  to  rest.  White  flowers, 
white  and  pure  as  her  own  soul  now  shines, 
cover  her  little  coffin,  where  she,  the  husk  and 
shell  of  mortality  that  once  clothed  her  here, 
lies  with  her  babe  upon  her  silent  breast, 
the  bosoms,  tired  and  sorrow-laden,  from 
which  it  never  drew  life.  I  have  said  good-bye 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westerham,  and  left  them 
alone  in  their  grief. 

And  I  am  alone  in  mine.  I  cannot  tell  in 
cold  words  how  sad  are  my  thoughts.  Only 
one  woman  in  God’s  world  shall  I  ever  be  able 
to  tell.  Will  she  ever  hear  it  from  my  lips, 
I  wonder  ?  Madame  knows.  In  my  utter 
loneliness  of  heart  I  go  to  her. 

“  Pauvre  petite she  sighs  softly.  “  God, 
le  bon  Dieu ,  makes  His  world  so  cruel  to  some. 
It  is  for  the  best  that  she  is  gone  to  Him. 
He  will  be  of  pity,  He  will  not  scourge  her.” 
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The  tears  roll  down  her  cheeks,  and  I  bless  her 
for  them  and  for  the  comfort  they  bring  me. 

She  is  almost  as  bitter  as  I  am  at  the  men¬ 
tion  of  Christopher,  for  I  teli  her  everything. 
Why  should  I  shield  the  doer  of  the  wrong  ? 

“  Ah,  but  he  will  be  punished.  " 

“  Wait,"  I  say  ;  for  I  have,  as  I  said,  a 
scheme  in  my  head  which  I  will  not  confide 
even  to  Julie. 

“  He  is,"  she  says,  casting  about  for  a  word, 
“  he  is  canaille  !  "  It  is  the  worst  she  can  say 
of  him,  and  to  her  it  means  everything  that  is 
vile  ! 

But  it  is  when  I  tell  her  that  he  endeavoured, 
even  succeeded,  in  fastening  the  guilt  that 
was  his  own  upon  me  that  she  grows  most 
indignant.  I  never  remember  seeing  her  so 
outraged. 

“  Infame  !  infame  /"  she  repeats.  “Ah, 
that  he  were  but  ici  pres  !  " 

If  he  had  been,  I  fear  he  would  have  fared 
ill  at  Julie's  infuriated  hands  and  tongue. 

“  Wait,"  is  all  I  say.  Then  I  go  home,  a 
little  less  lonely  and  sorrowful  of  heart,  also  to 
wait ! 


CHAPTER  XL 

Footsteps  may  falter,  weary  grow  the  way, 

Still  we  can  hear  it  at  the  close  of  day ; 

So  till  the  end,  when  life’s  dim  shadows  fall 
Love’s  shall  be  found  the  sweetest  song  of  all. 

It  is  dusk,  and  the  “  flickering  shadows  ”  are 
falling  on  my  lonely  old  room  in  Gray’s  Inn. 
Irene  returns  to  London  to-day,  and  I  am 
sitting  in  my  easy  chair  with  Pat  in  his  usual 
place  at  my  feet,  thinking  of  her.  My  thoughts 
are  more  vagrant  than  usual,  for  they  have 
carried  me  back  as  far  as  the  day  when  I 
first  saw  her.  What  a  change  has  come  over 
my  quiet,  grey,  untroubled  existence  since 
that  moment ! 

First  of  all,  Irene  has  come  into  it,  Irene 
with  her  bright  eyes,  her  mobile  face,  and  her 
clear,  sweet  voice,  her  sense  of  complete 
companionship  and  her  full  womanly  sym¬ 
pathies.  Alas  that  the  cloud  that  I  cannot 
understand  should  have  come  between  us. 
But  I  am  not  despondent  to-night.  I  shall 
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see  her  soon  ;  I  shall  know  if  my  life  is  to  be 
blessed  or  barren  before  long  now.  After  all, 
even  if  I  am  no  more  to  her  than  her  true 
friend,  her  guardian,  I  can  still  love  her. 
But  will  that  satisfy  me  ?  I  know  that  it 
will  not. 

Then,  I  have  learnt  a  great  deal  about 
Christopher  since  that  day  of  last  autumn. 
Then  I  was  absolutely  indifferent  to  him  and 
his  incomprehensibility.  Now  I  have  indeed 
found  him  out  in  more  ways  than  one.  I  smile 
to  myself  when  I  think  of  the  astonishing 
time  I  am  in  my  mind  carefully  arranging 
for  him  to  spend  before  long.  It  will  be  brief 
but  instructive — to  him.  And  as  he  knows 
nothing,  it  will  all  come  as  a  delightful  surprise 
to  the  young  man.  I  really  consider  I  am 
entitled  to  feel  a  little  vindictive  towards  him. 

Of  Daisy  I  cannot  think  in  any  fashion  but 
tenderly  and  mournfully.  Poor  little  woman, 
she  has  paid  a  great  price  for  a  very  little 
happiness  !  I  can  see  her  as  I  dream,  in  this 
very  room,  shy,  sweet,  and  simple,  a  pretty 
flower  of  girlhood,  with  her  unassuming  ways 
and  her  innocent  worship  of  Christopher, 
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Christopher  who  stole  away  her  childish 
innocence,  robbed  her  of  her  purity,  and  then 
threw  her  away  as  of  no  value  to  him  any 
longer  !  What  did  she,  could  she  have  seen  in 
him  to  love  ?  He  never  had  a  spark  of 
affection  in  him  for  anyone  but  himself. 
Well,  she  is  at  rest  where  she  will,  please  God, 
forget  his  cruelty  to  her,  even  though  I  may 
remember  it  against  him  until  I  am  old  and 
grey.  I  shall  never  forget  her,  or  forgive  him. 

Madame,  too,  I  have  seen  more  of,  to  my 
delight  as  well  as  to  hers.  I  have  made  amends 
to  her,  I  feel,  for  my  long  neglect.  I  owe 
Julie  much  that  I  can  never  repay  her,  for 
all  her  goodness  and  sweetness  to  Irene  in 
her  hour  of  need.  What  a  world  of  loving 
care  she  has  surrounded  her  with,  how  she, 
too,  has  done  homage  to  the  charm  of  my 
dear  “  adopted  daughter.”  But  who  could 
see  Irene  and  not  love  her  ?  Julie’s  delicate 
old  face  comes  to  me  here  as  I  dream  “  when 
the  lights  are  low,”  and  my  heart  fills  with 
my  deep  gratitude  to  her  for  all  she  has  done 
for  the  woman  I  have  grown  to  worship. 

It  is  quite  dark  now,  but  I  shall  not  light 
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the  lamp  or  the  glaring  gas.  I  can  think 
better  in  this  gloom,  let  my  fancies  wander 
in  and  out  of  the  past  in  a  dream-reverie 
that  is  half  sad,  half  sweet.  It  is  a  little  cold 
outside,  and  I  have  had  a  fire  lighted.  The 
dancing  flames  from  it  “  softly  come  and  go  ” 
across  my  lonely  room. 

Well,  if  Irene  does  not  love  me  as  I  once 
thought  that  she  did,  I  must  remain  lonely, 
save  for  her  occasional  presence  to  give  me  a 
joy  to  look  forward  to  when  I  am  about 
to  meet  her,  to  look  back  upon  when  she 
has  gone  from  me.  If,  indeed,  this  cloud  that 
has  risen  between  us  is  never  to  be  lifted,  the 
barrier  of  silence  and  reticence  and  change 
never  to  be  broken  down,  that  is  all  that  my 
heart  can  hope  for. 

It  must  be  as  she  wills.  But  how  I  long 
and  thirst  and  hunger  for  her  love,  no  words 
of  mine  can  ever  say,  no  thoughts  ever  express. 
She  has  grown  to  be  a  part  of  my  very  life, 
and  if  I  never  take  her  to  my  empty  heart, 
into  my  yearning  arms  in  the  way  that  I 
have  so  longed  and  dreamed,  she  will  be  that 
to  me  for  ever. 
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“  Guardian  !  ” 

I  am  dreaming  that  I  can  hear  her  calling 
me  by  the  old  name,  in  the  old  tender  voice 
that  was  hers  before  this  cruel  cloud  came 
between  us. 

“  Guardian  !  " 

No,  I  am  not  dreaming  !  Irene  is  here, 
here  kneeling  at  my  feet,  her  warm  arms 
twined  about  my  neck,  her  eyes  shining  at  me 
in  the  firelight,  her  soft  lips  seeking  for  mine 
in  the  darkness  ! 


“  Guardian  ! 


CHAPTER  XLI 


Though  the  heart  be  weary, 

Sad  the  day  and  long, 

Still  to  us  at  twilight 

Comes  Love’s  old  sweet  song. 

“  Forgive  me,  forgive  me  !  "  the  dear  voice 
that  I  so  love  to  hear  appeals.  “  I  have 
wronged  you  so/' 

Her  slim  white  fingers  have  linked  them¬ 
selves  behind  my  neck,  I  can  feel  her  warm 
breath  against  my  cheek,  the  rounded  form  of 
her  against  me,  even  the  hurried  beating  of  her 
heart.  And  yet  I  am  not  dreaming,  but  awake. 

“  Oh,  guardian  mine,  how  can  I  tell  you  ! 
I  only  knew  the  truth  an  hour  ago  !  " 

“  The  truth  ?  "  I  say,  reluctant  to  speak, 
lest  she  should  withdraw  that  longed-for 
embrace,  that  sweet  caress  of  hers. 

“  Yes,"  she  murmurs,  “  I  know  all.  I  have 
misjudged  you,  wronged  you  in  my  thoughts 
and  my  heart." 

Even  now  I  do  not  understand  ;  I  only 
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lay  my  longing  arms  about  her,  hold  her  to  me 
in  a  dream. 

“  See  !  Ah  no,  you  cannot !  ”  Her  voice  is 
full  of  tears,  the  tears  of  joy,  and  yet  I  know 
that  she  is  smiling.  I  am  right.  A  flicker 
from  the  fire  leaps  into  sudden  life,  and  for  a 
moment  I  see  her  face,  the  dearest,  loveliest 
in  the  world  to  me.  “  I  am  on  my  knees  to 
you,  asking  you  to  pardon  me,  guardian,  for 
my  coldness,  my  want  of  trust  in  you.  In  you, 
of  all  men,  you  who  have  been  so  unspeakably 
good  and  generous  to  me.'’ 

“I  do  not  understand,  my  Irene.”  I 
know  that  she  is  my  Irene  ;  her  caresses,  her 
eyes  that  look  into  mine,  her  cheek  that 
touches  mine,  tell  me  so. 

“  I  have  come  to  you  for  your  forgiveness. 
And  I  have  missed  you  so  !  ” 

“  I  do  not  understand,  Irene  darling,”  I  say 
again  ;  “  I  only  know  that  you  are  here  in  my 
arms,  and  that  you  love  me.  I  want  to  know 
no  more,  dearest.” 

“  But  you  must,  you  must.  I  want  to  tell 
you  all.  Oh,  I  have  loved  you,  Frank,  I 
love  you  so - ” 
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No  one  has  called  me  by  that  name  since 
my  mother  died.  The  sound  of  it  thrills  my 
heart.  Her  dear  head  has  slipped  down 
upon  my  heart  now,  but  her  warm  arms, 
uplifted,  cling  about  my  neck  still.  My  lips 
are  touching  her  pretty  hair.  She  has  thrown 
her  hat  aside,  then. 

“  How  can  I  tell  you,  Frank  !  How  often 
I  must  have  hurt  that  true  heart  of  yours  of 
late." 

“  I  do  not  understand  you."  It  seems  to  be 
all  I  can  think  of  to  say  to  her. 

“  I  want  to  tell  you,"  she  cries.  “  I  have 
so  much  to  say,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  say 
it,  my  dearest." 

For  want  of  a  better  reply,  I  caress  her 
cheek,  the  one  that  is  not  lying  on  my  breast, 
with  tender  fingers. 

“  Let  me  lie  here  in  the  dark  and  tell  you,  if 

can. 

"  My  dear."  I  seem  to  know  nothing 
beyond  that  my  Irene  has  come  back  to  me, 
my  own  Irene,  my  old  Irene  of  the  “  dear 
days  "  that  I  dreamt  were  so  “  beyond 
recall." 
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“  I  know  all,  guardian.  Madame  has  told 
me." 

“  Madame  Julie  ?  "  I  say. 

“  Yes.  Oh,  I  have  been  so  cold,  so  unkind 
to  you.  She  has  told  me  about  Daisy.  Frank, 
I  know  the  truth  now,  and  I  have  been  mis¬ 
judging  you  so  !  But  you  will  forgive  me,  you 
will  not  blame  me." 

“  Go  on,"  I  say  ;  “  there  is  no  question  of 
blame,  dear.  But  how  have  you  wronged 
me  « 

“  Christopher  came  to  see  me,  oh,  weeks 
ago - " 

Christopher  !  A  light  breaks  through  the 
cloud. 

“  Yes,  dearest." 

“  He  told  me  you  were — oh,  I  cannot  say 
it !  He  showed  me  her  letter  to  him.  And  I, 
oh,  I  believed  it  of  you,  guardian,  you  the 
best  and  kindest  of  men.  It  goes  to  my 
heart !  " 

“  Hush,"  I  say  tenderly,  for  she  is  weeping 
softly. 

“  I  came  to  you  at  once  !  I  was  so  afraid  I 
had  lost — lost  your  love  by  my  coldness." 
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“You  will  never  lose  that,  dear." 

“  He  told  me,  too,  that  you  only  looked 
upon  me  as  an  investment,  to  make  money 
out  of  my  voice.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  he 
said  about  you." 

So  the  cloud  is  of  Christopher's  causing, 
the  barrier  of  his  building.  I  feel  that  I  owe 
Christopher  a  debt  I  shall  never  be  able  to  pay  ! 

“  I  have  been  so  unhappy  while  I  was  away, 
that  Madame  noticed  when  I  got  home  how 
ill  I  looked.  And  I  was  obliged  to  tell  her, 
guardian." 

“  It  is  all  over  now,  Irene.  How  should  you 
know,  my  dear,  that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted?" 

“  I  came  to  you  feeling  that  I  must  go  on 
my  knees  to  you  and  ask  your  forgiveness. 
How  can  I  have  been  so  blind  ?  Madame 
sent  me  to  you." 

“  God  bless  her,"  I  say. 

“  When  I  told  her  all,  how  I  had  doubted 
you,  guardian,  she  was  angry  with  me  at  first. 
She  loves  you  so  dearly.  Ah,  she  trusts  you 
more  than  I  did." 

“Not  more  than  you  do  now,  dear." 

“  Then  she  was  only  indignant  with  me, 
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and  then  she  laughed.  Oh,  how  she  laughed 
at  me." 

“  Dear  Madame." 

“  I  told  her  all.  how  I  had  changed  to  you, 
treated  you  coldly,  unlovingly,  even  how  I 
refused  to  let  you  buy  me  a  gift  that  morning 
in  Exeter.  And  I  knew  I  hurt  you  so, 
guardian.  Oh,  if  only  I  have  not  killed  your 
love  by  my  distrust  of  you  !  " 

“  Say  no  more,  dearest.  I  have  always 
loved  you,  and  always  shall  !  " 

She  gives  a  long  sigh  of  content. 

“It  is  so  good  to  hear  you  say  that,  to 
have  you  mine  again,  your  arms  round  me. 
I  have  so  hungered  to  be  the  same  to  you  as 
I  used  to  be,  guardian,  to  find  happiness 
in  being  near  to  you,  to  know  you  loved 
me  so  truly,  so  tenderly.  I  am  not  worthy 
of  it." 

I  laugh  at  her  in  my  newly  awakened 
happiness. 

“  I  think  I  have  loved  you  from  the  very 
first,  dear,"  she  murmurs  ;  “  there  is  not, 

there  cannot  be,  another  man  like  you  in  the 
world.  And  I,  for  whom  you  have  done  all, 
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lost  faith  in  you !  No  wonder  Madame 
laughed.” 

“  I  did  not  think,”  I  say,  “  that  Christopher 
would  dare  to  see  you.” 

“  He  is  so  bitter  against  you,”  answers 
Irene,  lifting  her  face  from  my  breast ;  “he 
told  me  a  great  deal,  too,  about  his  mother.  I 
do  not  believe  it  now.” 

It  occurred  to  me  like  a  flash  that  I  had 
something  to  tell,  and  to  ask  of,  Irene  ;  but 
I  would  wait  awhile. 

“  But  Madame  Julie  did  not  tell  me  all  about 
Daisy,”  she  continues.  “  She  said  you  would 
tell  me.  Can  you  tell  me,  dear  ?  I  know 
from  what  she  said  that  it  is  a  sad  story.” 

“  Sadder,  my  Irene,  than  I  can  say.  She 
is  dead,  dear.  She  died,  with  her  child,  a 
week  ago.  And  her  last  words  were  of  regret 
that  she  had  allowed  Christopher  to  induce  her 
to  write  that  letter  that  he  showed  to  you.” 

“  Dead  !  Poor  little  girl.” 

“It  is  a  pitiful  story,  sweetheart.  You 
shall  know  it  all  some  day,  not  now.  Let  her 
rest  and  sleep.” 

“  But  Christopher  ?  ”  she  asks. 
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“  Let  him  wait — a  little  while,"  I  reply, 
with  a  grim  feeling  in  my  heart  that  I  have 
yet  one  more,  the  deepest  of  all,  score  against 
that  young  man  to  pay  off. 

“  And  I  have  come  back  to  you,  guardian, 
if  you  will  have  me." 

“  If  !  " 

“  Ah,  but  you  do  not  know  what  I  mean.  I 
love  you,  and  you  love  me.  I  thought  I  could 
live  without  you  and  your  love.  But  I  cannot, 
I  cannot.  Take  me,  take  me  away  with  you, 
somewhere  far  away,  where  we  can  be  happy 
together,  as  happy  as  we  were,  only  happier. 
I  want  to  be  yours,  to  be  all  to  you.  I  am 
yours,  guardian,  for  ever.  Take  me  and  let 
me  repay  you  for  my  unfaith  with  my  love. 
Take  me  to  you  for  ever,  let  me  live  and  die 
in  your  arms  !  " 


CHAPTER  XLII 


Sun,  moon,  and  stars  may  come  and  go  above  me, 

All  things  may  change,  the  days  and  years  go  by, 

But  loving  you  and  knowing  that  you  love  me 
Shall  be  my  crown,  my  glory,  till  I  die. 

“  How  soon  will  you  marry  me  ?  ”  I  say. 

“  But - ” 

“  I  am  free,  Irene,  have  been  so  for  more 
than  two  years.  Christopher  knew,  but  with¬ 
held  the  knowledge  from  me.  I  will  take  you, 
beloved,  as  my  wife,  if  you  will  come  to  me.” 

If !  she  echoes,  lifting  her  brimming 
eyes  to  mine.  There  is  no  need  for  her  to  say 
more  than  that.  She  lies,  silent,  with  my 
arms  about  her.  I  can  only  hear  her  quick, 
happy  breathing,  and  the  beating  of  her 
heart  and  mine. 

But  Pat,  who  evidently  considers  himself 
inexplicably  neglected  by  the  two  humans  he 
loves  best  in  the  world,  grows  tired  of  being 
so  ill-treated  and  gets  up  with  a  protest  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  yawn  that  ends  in  a  prolonged 
whine. 
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Irene  springs  to  her  feet.  Though  it  is  too 
dark  to  see  it,  I  know  by  her  voice  that  her 
face  is  radiant. 

“  Frank  !  "  she  cries,  “  I  am  the  happiest 
woman  in  the  world.  And  I  have  forgotten 
all  about  Pat !  " 

“  I  will  light  the  lamp,  I  want  to  see  your 
face,"  I  say.  As  I  thought,  it  is  radiant 
indeed,  but  Pat  does  not  know  to  this  hour 
why  she  should  snatch  him  up  in  her  arms  and 
endeavour  to  hide  it  and  her  blushes  in  him. 
I  can  guess. 

“  Have  you  ever  been  proposed  to  before, 
guardian  ?  "  she  asks  me  presently,  looking 
at  me  with  happy  eyes. 

“  Never,"  I  reply  truthfully.  She  drops 
Pat  with  a  want  of  ceremony  that  surprises 
him,  and  lays  her  two  hands  in  mine  out¬ 
stretched  for  them. 

“  I  shall  never  be  good  enough  for  you," 
she  whispers,  as  I  draw  her  sweet  lips  to  me, 
and  lay  upon  them  the  first  kiss  I  have  ever 
given  her  there.  The  last  lingering  fleck  of  the 
cloud  that  had  been  between  us  so  long  melts 
away  in  that  moment. 
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I  would  have  been  yours  long  ago  if  you 
had  asked  me/'  says  Irene.  “  Am  I  a  very 
shameless  woman  to  say  such  a  thing  to  you, 
dearest  ?  And  I  have  always  known  why  you 
would  not  ask  me." 

“  I  could  not,  sweetheart." 

She  is  sitting  in  my  easy-chair  with  Pat  at 
her  feet. 

“  This  is  all  very  wrong,  very  dreadful,  very 
shocking,  very  improper,  guardian,"  she  says, 
“  but  it  is  very  delicious  !  " 

“  It  is  only  nine  o'clock,"  I  say,  “  we  will 
go  and  make  Madame  Julie  happy  presently." 

“  Bless  her  !  "  cries  Irene. 

In  the  course  of  this  little  conversation,  I 
have  searched  in  my  cellaret  and  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  small  bottle  of  champagne,  which  I 
open,  and  we  clink  our  glasses  together  in 
silence. 

“  Do  you  recollect,  guardian,"  says  Irene, 
“  once  at  Redhill  asking  me  if  I  could  give  up 
the  professional's  life,  the  concerts,  and  the 
applause." 

“  I  remember." 

*  ‘  I  can  never  go  back  to  it,  dear.  This  tour 
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has  killed  all  my  love  for  it.  I  want  only  to 
sing  for  you  in  future.  I  was  not  happy,  apart 
from  being  away  from  you." 

“  Why  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  like  the  life.  The  women  are  all 
jealous,  the  men  all  insufferably  conceited. 
They  talk  about  art  for  art's  sake  when  any¬ 
body  is  listening,  but  the  only  thing  they 
take  the  least  interest  in  is  the  money  they 
can  get  and  the  dresses  they  wear.  No  one 
else  can  sing  but  the  particular  singer  who 
happens  to  be  speaking  at  the  moment.  That 
is  the  women.  And  the  men  are  worse." 

“  What  an  indictment !  " 

“  Perhaps  I  was  unfortunate  ;  but  I  shall 
never  go  on  tour  again." 

“  I  should  decline  to  let  you  if  you  wanted 
to  go,"  I  reply,  laughing  ;  “so  that’s  all  right, 
my  Irene." 

“  And  all  the  money  you  were  hoping  to 
make  out  of  my  voice  !  "  she  says. 

“  Damn  Christopher  !  " 

“  Don't  speak  of  him,  Frank."  I  love  to 
hear  her  call  me  by  that  name  !  ‘I  cannot 
understand  why  he  should  try  to  part  us." 
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“  I  shall  give  him  the  opportunity  to  explain 
that,  and  other  things,  later  on,"  I  remark 
grimly.  I  feel  I  can  afford  to  forget  his 
endeavour  to  part  Irene  from  me  now,  but  I 
shall  never  forgive  him  for  his  dastardly  wrong 
to  poor  little  Daisy. 

“  I  want  to  see  Madame  Julie,"  cries  Irene. 
“  I  am  so  happy,  Frank,  that  I  want  to  share 
my  great  happiness  with  someone  else,  not 
only  with  you  !  " 

“  Come  along,"  I  say. 

“  Will  you  ever  regret  ?  "  she  asks  me,  with 
her  bright  eyes  looking  into  mine.  There  is 
only  one  way  in  which  I  can  adequately  answer 
such  a  question.  My  reply  seems  to  be  quite 
satisfactory. 

“  It  was  only  for  a  while,"  Irene  whispers, 
“  that  ‘  Love's  Old  Sweet  Song  '  ceased  to 
echo  in  my  heart ;  it  is  ringing  there  now, 
Frank,  and  will  never  cease  to  again,  not  even 
when  ‘  footsteps  may  falter  and  weary  grows 
the  way.'  When  I  remember  all  your  unfailing 
goodness  to  me,  and  your  unselfish  love, 
showered  upon  me  at  every  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity,  can  you  wonder  that,  even  had  this  not 
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happened,  I  should  have  been  ready  to  give 
you  my  love  and  myself,  in  utter  trust  and 
faith  in  you  ?  Every  night  since  I  first  knew 
you  cared  for  me  I  have  gone  on  my 
knees  and  thanked  Heaven  ‘  for  a  good  man's 
love.'  " 

I  can  find  no  words  with  which  to  reply  to 
this  ;  but  sometimes  silence  conveys  more 
than  speech.  And  so  we  go  to  seek  Madame 
and  make  her  share  our  happiness. 

“  Ah ,  Id  Id ,"  cries  that  dear  soul  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  sets  eyes  on  Irene's  face  ;  “  ah,  le 
hon  Dieu  !  But  it  has  come,  then,  to  pass  as  I 
prayed  so  long  and  fervently."  She  kisses  us 
both,  and  even  Pat  receives  a  salute  from  her 
lips. 

However  I  contrive  to  impart  any  informa¬ 
tion  at  all  to  her  is  a  mystery,  but  it  is  evident 
that  what  she  does  gather  from  me  is  all- 
sufficient.  ILer  old  face  beams  with  delight, 
even  though  the  tears  roll  down  her  cheeks. 
We  are  a  merry,  excited  party. 

“  She  is  a  dear  angel !  "  cries  Julie  to 
me,  when  Irene  has  slipped  out  of  the  room 
for  a  minute. 
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“  And  not  too  angelic  to  be  a  woman,”  I 
reply. 

“  God  bless  you  both.  You  have  made 
an  old  woman  young  again  !  ” 

“  I  feel  about  twenty-two,”  I  say. 

“  And  I,”  cries  Irene,  coming  in  at  the 
door,  “  am  certain  I  am  not  seventeen  yet  !  ” 

“  Pat,”  I  remark,  “  you  are  a  perfect 
puppy.” 

It  is  all  folly  and  sentimental  nonsense  and 
laughter  that  borders  on  tears  ;  but  it  is 
supreme  happiness,  and  underneath  it  all 
there  is  the  deep,  full  joy  that  often  betrays 
its  presence  only  by  such  ebullitions  of  gay 
light-heartedness  and  frivolity.  To-morrow 
we  shall  be  wiser,  sedater,  and  graver,  as 
more  befitting  our  respective  ages. 

Perhaps  !  ”  says  Irene,  when  I  tell  her  so. 
She  bids  me  good  night  in  five  words. 

“  Thank  God  for  you,  Frank.” 


CHAPTER  XLIII 


Your  love  for  me  is  a  song 
That  never  before  was  sung, 

More  sweet  than  any  that  belong 
To  woods  when  spring  is  young ; 

And  whether  I  sleep  or  wake 
Till  every  song  be  o’er, 

Its  presence  in  my  life  shall  make 
Sweet  music  evermore. 

Irene  and  I  are  married  by  special  licence 
three  days  later  at  a  little  forgotten  church 
within  sound  of  the  roar  of  Holborn.  Ma¬ 
dame  is  the  only  guest  present  at  the  brief 
ceremony,  and  I  doubt  if  the  curate,  who 
certainly  did  seem  rather  surprised  at  us,  ever 
performed  a  wedding  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  The  bride  is  simply  clad  in  her  ordi¬ 
nary  attire,  I  wear  a  comfortable  blue  serge 
suit  and,  of  course,  dispense  with  a  best  man. 
Julie  gives  the  happy  bride  away,  we  return 
to  Upper  Gloucester  Place  for  champagne 
and  Pat,  who  has  been  left  there  pro  tem ., 
and  our  honeymoon  lasts  one  day,  which 
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is  spent  in  the  sunshine  of  June  on  Redhill 
Common  ! 

A  more  complete  disregard  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  cannot  be  imagined.  But  we  are 
all  of  us  perfectly  content  and  happy,  so  what 
does  it  matter  ?  After  all,  one's  happiness  in 
this  world  is  not  solely  derived  from  following 
precedents  and  the  example  of  other  people, 
neither  so  independent  nor  so  original  as 
ourselves. 

So  the  concert  world  loses  a  singer — well, 
there  are  plenty  more  developing  their  voices 
at  the  G.S.M.  and  R.A.M. — and  I  gain  the 
best  and  sweetest  wife  in  the  land.  My 
wedding-present  to  Irene  is  an  ordinary  copy 
of  “  Love's  Old  Sweet  Song  "  ;  hers  to  me  her 
dear  and  beautiful  self. 

Certainly  my  old  rooms  in  Gray's  Inn  seem 
all  the  sunnier  and  brighter  for  Irene.  We 
have  been  home  a  fortnight  now,  and  though 
we  have  not  yet  had  the  customary  “  recep¬ 
tion,"  are  quite  as  happy  as  if  we  had  shaken 
hands  with  and  bowed  to  a  thousand  friends 
and  acquaintances,  whose  principal  motive  in 
coming  would  have  been  just  to  discover 
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what  sort  of  a  show  we  had  set  up  and  whether 
we  were  fit  to  be  received  into  that  con¬ 
glomeration  of  back-patters  called  Society. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Madame  Julie  so  far 
has  been  our  only  guest,  and  she  does  not 
count ! 

Irene’s  presence  would,  as  I  tell  her, 
brighten  a  dungeon,  and  make  a  cheap  sub¬ 
urban  villa  seem  a  palace.  Pat  looks  on  her 
introduction  to  the  establishment  as  a  matter 
of  course,  an  event  that  he  had  been  anticipat¬ 
ing  for  some  time.  He  thoroughly  appreciates 
the  fact  that  there  is  someone  else  with  whom 
to  go  for  a  ramble  now  and  again. 

At  Irene’s  suggestion,  I  have  had  a  simple 
little  memorial  stone  placed  over  Daisy’s 
grave.  It  bears  only  her  name  and  the  date  of 
her  death.  It  was  like  my  dear  girl  to  think  of 
such  a  thing. 

As  for  me,  I  don’t  think  I  could  write  a  dis¬ 
mal  sonnet  or  a  ballade  en  desespoir  if  I  tried. 
It  is  golden  June,  and  if  I  dare  to  pick  up  my 
pen,  I  have  to  put  it  down  again.  Still,  as  I 
say  to  my  tyrant,  “  One  does  not  get  married 
every  day  in  the  week  !  ”  So  I  submit  wisely. 
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After  all,  it  is  a  pleasant  tyranny,  and  as  I  tell 
Irene,  even  a  beetle  would  smile  and  crawl 
away  happier  for  the  dainty  pressure,  if  she 
“  put  her  foot  down  on  it !  I  am  getting 
absurdly  youthful  and  ridiculously  frivolous. 
My  philosophy  has  been  put  away  on  the 
topmost  shelf ! 

When  I  remember  myself,  as  I  do  now  and 
again,  as  I  was  when  I  first  met  Irene  at  the 
Southern  Hospital,  I  hardly  recognise  myself 
for  the  same  person.  Love  and  contentment 
work  wonders  ! 

Madame  is  desolee ,  in  that  she  avers  she  will 
never,  no  never,  find  such  another  tenant  for 
her  dining-rooms  !  I  am  un  voleur  !  I  am 
afraid  there  is  no  help  for  it.  We  are  trying 
to  persuade  her  to  give  up  her  house,  but  she 
says  she  would  not  be  happy  without  her 
lodgers  to  worry  her.  I  believe  her,  the  dear 
soul. 

Christopher's  name  is  seldom  mentioned, 
but  I  do  not  forget  him.  Irene  pleads  to  me 
to  forgive  him.  I  daresay  I  shall,  in  the  end, 
everything  he  has  done  save  one.  But  a 
fortnight  after  our  wedding-day  he  writes 
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asking  me  to  see  him.  He  has  been  dismissed 
from  his  situation. 

Yes,  I  will  see  him  !  So  I  make  certain 
plans  and  arrangements. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 


When  Love  forgets,  the  heart  no  more  remembers 
Light  things  long  cherished,  memory’s  happy  debts, 
Life’s  glowing  fires  are  cold  and  ashen  embers 
When  Love  forgets. 

Christopher  arrived  in  due  course.  He  did 
not  look  so  jaunty  as  usual,  but  no  less  sullen 
and  disagreeable.  I  firmly  believe  that  he 
thought  I  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened. 

Pat  got  up  and  left  the  room  when  he 
entered. 

“  You  had  better  sit  down/'  I  said.  He 
took  the  easy-chair  and  lit  a  cigarette. 

“  I  have  several  things  I  want  to  say  to 
you/'  I  remarked.  “  First  of  all,  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  now  you  are  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  ?  ” 

“  I  don't  know.  I  thought  you  could  get 
me  something  else." 

“  Do  you  think  you  deserve  it  ?  " 

“  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

“  Then  I  must  make  it  more  clear  to  you. 
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First  of  all,  do  you  recollect  the  last  occasion 
on  which  we  met  here  you  told  me  to  ‘  find 
out ! ' ?  " 

“  Yes,"  he  said  sulkily. 

“  I  have  found  out." 

His  usual  grin  came  over  his  face  ;  but  he 
did  not  look  very  comfortable. 

“  I  don't  care,"  he  said  with  bravado. 

“  Not  yet,  perhaps,  but  you  will.  May  I 
remind  you  that  you  have  defrauded  me  of 
something  like  five  hundred  pounds  ?  " 

He  laughed. 

“  I  don't  suppose  you'll  miss  it,  or  prosecute 
me  over  it.  If  you  do  it  will  not  be  very 
pleasant  to  have  your  other  life  dragged  into 
the  light  of  day  !  " 

“  Have  you  ever  heard  of  being  too  clever  ?  " 
I  asked  him,  then  I  went  to  the  door  and 
called. 

“  Irene  !  " 

Christopher  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

“  Don't  be  alarmed,"  I  said,  “  I  have  not 
done  with  you  yet." 

Irene  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  but  he 
neither  took  it  nor  rose  from  his  chair. 
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“  This  lady  is  my  wife,"  I  said,  “  therefore 
your  stepmother.  That  is,  if  you  choose  to 
acknowledge  her." 

“  I  shan't !  "  exclaimed  Christopher  rudely. 

“  Better  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head  ! 
I  have  not  as  yet  compounded  that  little 
felony,  you  know  !  " 

“  I  wonder  she  chose  to  marry  you, 
after - " 

“  We  will  come  to  that  matter  presently. 
Ah  !  here  is  Madame." 

Julie  presented  herself  at  the  door.  She 
scowled,  if  her  dear  face  could  ever  be  said  to 
wear  a  scowl,  when  she  caught  sight  of  Chris¬ 
topher,  who  was  beginning  now  to  look  rather 
uneasy.  He  half  rose. 

“  Sit  down,"  I  said  calmly,  “  I  have  not 
done  with  you  yet." 

I  turned  to  Madame.  We  all  stood  except 
Christopher. 

“  Some  time  ago,  Madame  Julie,  this  young 
man  called  at  your  house  and  saw  Miss 
Forrester  ?  " 

“  Yes,"  said  Madame,  with  a  malevolent 
glance  at  Christopher. 
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“  Why  did  you  do  that  ?  "  I  enquired  of 
Christopher. 

“  I  wanted,"  he  said,  “  to  let  her  know  the 
truth." 

“  The  truth  according  to  you  !  And  you 
showed  her  a  letter  ?  " 

“  Yes." 

“  Have  you  that  letter  ?  " 

“  Yes." 

“  Do  I  know  the  writer  ?  " 

“You  ought  to,"  he  said,  with  a  sneer. 
Was  he  going  to  brazen  it  out  ? 

“  It  accuses  me  of  a  certain  crime,  we  will 
call  it — it  is  nothing  else — of  which  you  also 
accuse  me  ?  " 

“  It  does,  and  you  know  it  is  true  !  " 

“  Not  quite  so  fast.  Now,  I  want  to  warn 
you,  Christopher,  in  the  presence  of  Irene  and 
Madame,  that  I  do  not  want  to  punish  you, 
only  to  know  the  truth." 

“  I  have  told  you  the  truth,"  he  exclaimed  ; 
“  and  I  don't  see  what  I  have  to  do  with  it." 

“  Here  is  Daisy's  mother,"  I  remarked 
casually,  as  if  her  appearance  at  the  door  was 
a  matter  of  ordinary  everyday  occurrence.  I 
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was  looking  at  Christopher  and  saw  his  jaw 
drop.  How  much  longer,  I  wondered,  would 
he  bluff  it  out  ? 

“  You  see,"  I  continued, “  you  have  brought 
a  very  serious  accusation  against  me,  and  I 
am  desirous  of  clearing  myself  of  it." 

“  If  you  can,"  he  said,  with  an  unpleasant 
laugh. 

“  If  I  can,  as  you  say.  "  I  shook  hands  with 
Mrs.  Westerham. 

“  Now  tell  Mrs.  Westerham,"  I  said,  “  the 
date  on  which  you  brought  Daisy  here,  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  her." 

“  The  end  of  November,"  said  Christopher 
sulkily. 

“  And  Daisy  died  ?  "  I  asked  her  mother. 

“  May  the  twenty-eighth." 

Christopher  had  risen.  His  face  was  white, 
and  all  the  bravado  had  gone  out  of  him. 

“  Daisy  dead  !  "lie  exclaimed,  with  shaking 
lips. 

“  Yes,"  I  replied  ;  “  and  you  know  why." 

Something  choked  in  his  throat.  Irene  laid 
her  hand  on  my  arm.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
Daisy  I  should  have  been  sorry  for  him. 
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k£  Dead  !  "  lie  echoed,  staring  vacantly  from 
Mrs.  Westerham  to  Irene.  Then  he  suddenly  • 
pulled  himself  together  and  gave  a  laugh. 

“  I  don't  believe  it.  It's  a  got-up  thing,  a 
plant !  " 

“  It's  no  such  thing  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Wester- 
ham  indignantly.  I  turned  away  from  him  in 
disgust.  Had  he  not  a  spark  of  saving  grace, 
even  at  this  hour  ? 

“  You  knew  the  poor  girl  for  two  years,"  I 
at  last  brought  myself  to  say.  “  I  knew  her  for 
six  months.  Dates  of  this  kind  cannot  he." 

“  I  don't  believe  it  !  "  he  repeated. 

“  Give  me  that  letter,"  I  cried,  “  the  letter 
that  you  forced  her  to  write  to  serve  your 
dirty  purpose,  the  letter  that  on  her  death¬ 
bed  she  confessed  to  be  untrue  !  Faugh  ! 
You  sicken  me.  I  am  ashamed  of  my  own 
flesh  and  blood.  Give  me  that  letter  !  " 

He  took  Daisy's  letter  from  his  breast¬ 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  me  tremblingly.  But 
his  face  was  sullen,  hard,  cruel,  stubborn. 

“  You  were  not  fit,"  I  said  sternly,  “  to 
black  her  boots.  And  you  murdered  her.  I 
will  forgive  you  robbing  me  of  money,  of 
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trying  to  rob  me  of  Irene,  but  as  long  as  I  live 
I  will  never  forgive  you  for  the  shameful, 
unmanly  wrong  that  you  did  Daisy  Wester- 
ham.  Her  death  lies  at  your  door.  I  only 
pray  that  the  recollection  of  the  loving  life 
that  you  stained,  soiled  with  your  kisses,  and 
threw  into  the  gutter  will  be  with  you  till  you 
die.  Now  you  can  go  !  " 

He  was  cowering  now,  utterly  shamed,  in 
the  easy  chair  he  had  shrunk  back  into. 
There  was  no  need  for  him  to  say  a  word. 
His  whole  being,  his  trembling  hands,  his 
hang-dog  expression,  spoke  for  him.  His 
eyes  were  dry  ;  he  did  not  seem  to  be  sorry 
for  anything  except  that  he  was  found  out. 

“  Where  am  I  to  go  ?  "  he  asked  at  last, 
with  a  poor  attempt  at  bravado. 

“  Abroad,"  I  said  ;  “  in  spite  of  what  you 
have  done,  I  shall  not  forget  that  you  are  my 
son.  I  will  see  you  later,  alone,  and  make  all 
necessary  arrangements . ' ' 

“  It's  all  a  vile  conspiracy  !  "  he  muttered. 
I  opened  the  door,  and  he  marched  out  with 
the  air  of  a  martyr.  I  saw  him  once  more  ; 
and  have  never  seen  him  since. 


EPILOGUE 


The  little  cloudlets  pass 
Above  the  April  grass 
And  throw  upon  it  for  awhile  a  shadow, 

Yet  ere  our  gaze  can  note 
Away  they  softly  float, 

And  sunlight  falls  again  upon  the  meadow. 

Summer-time  in  Surrey,  five  years  later.  Pat 
is  in  the  seventh  heaven  ;  a  green  lawn  to  play 
on  and  a  small  four-year-old  master  to  play 
with.  I  don’t  think  he  even  sighs  for  Hamp¬ 
stead  Heath.  Redhill  Common  is  quite  as 
pleasant.  Irene  is  coming  across  the  lawn  to 
where  I  sit,  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand. 
She  is  as  sweet  and  gracious  as  of  old,  but 
fuller  of  figure,  and,  if  possible,  more  deeply 
serenely  lovely  of  face. 

“  Gilbert,”  she  cries  to  Pat’s  playfellow, 
“  Grandmamma  Julie  is  coming  this  afternoon. 
We  will  go  and  meet  her,  boy.”  Then  she 
turns  to  me  with  the  tender  smile  that  is  ever 
in  her  eyes  when  they  rest  upon  me. 

“  Frank  dear,  I  am  so  glad.  Only  to  think 
that  Christopher  is  married  !  ” 
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“  And,  in  every  other  respect,  indepen¬ 
dent  !  "  I  reply  lazily. 

“  Well,  it's  satisfactory  to  know  that  he  is 
getting  on  in  the  world  well  enough  to  do 
without  your  allowance." 

“  Yes.  I  hope  they  will  make  each  other 
happy  !  ” 

Irene  lays  her  hand  on  my  shoulder.  I  am 
looking  up  into  the  face  that  is  ever  the 
sweetest  in  the  world  to  me. 

Daisy  and  he  would  never  have  been  so," 
she  says  gently.  “  Have  you  not  forgiven 
him  yet  ?  " 

“  My  dearest,  I  have  forgotten,  which  if 
less  Christian,  is  more  human  !  " 

After  all,  women  are  far  more  forgiving 
than  men  !  I  watch  her  as  with  a  half- 
humorous,  wholly  lovable  glance  at  me,  she 
crosses  the  lawn  to  Gilbert  and  Pat.  She  is 
humming  softly  as  she  goes  : 

Even  to-day  we  hear  Love’s  song  of  yore ; 

Deep  in  our  hearts  it  dwells  for  evermore. 
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